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CHAPTER L 

Thb Cottage changed its aspect greatly after the 
arrival of the regiment, and it was a change which 
lasted a long time, for the d^pot was established at 
Carlisle, and Captain Askell got an appointment which 
smoothed the stony way of life a little for himself and 
his wife. Kirtell was very accessible and very pretty, 
and there was always a welcome to be had at the 
Cottage; and the regiment retumed in the twinkling of 
an eye to its old regard for its Madonna Mary. The 
officers came about the house continually, to the great 
enlivenment of the parish in general. And Mrs. Kirk- 
man came, and very soon made ont that the vicar and 
his curate were both very incompetent, and did what 
she could to form a missionary nucleus, if not under 
Mrs. Ochterlony's wing, at least protected by her shadow; 
and the little Askells came and luxuriated in the grass 
and the flowers ; and Miss Sorbette and the doctor, who 
were still on the strength of the regiment, paid many 
Visits, bringing with them the new people whom Mary 
did not know. When Hugh and Islay came home at 
vacation times, they found the house so lively, that it 
acquired new attractions for them, and Aunt Agatha, 
who was not so old as to be quite indifferent to society, 
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Said to herseif with natural sQp]iiötry;\tIaf*if was very 
good for the boys, anji öi^cte *4;höta**Kappier than two 
solitaiy woin§ii cOnld Irfy^* ^oÄe by themselves, which 
no doubfr •:w^/tru(i A's for Mrs. Ochterlony herself, 
•q}ie ^^ frstnkly Üiat she was glad to see Her friends; 
fsIiJfer,li£e"d to receive them in her own house. She had 
•been rather poor in India, and not able to entertain 
them very splendidly; and though she was poor still, 
and the Cottage was a very modest little dwelling- 
place, it could receive the visitors, and give them plea- 
sant welcome, and a pleasant meal, and pleasant faces, 
and cheerful companionship. Mrs. Ochterlony was not 
yet old, and she had lived a quiet life of late, so peace- 
ful that the incipient wrinkles which life had outlined 
in her face, had been filled up and smoothed out by 
the quietness. She was in perfect health, and her eyes 
were bright, and her complexion sweet, and her hair 
still gave by times a golden gleam out of its brown 
masses. 

No wonder then that her old firiends saw little or 
no change in her, and that her new ones admired her 
as much as she had ever been admired in her best days. 
Some women are sweet by means of being helpless, 
and fragile, and tender; and some have a loftier charm 
by reason of their veiled strength and composure, and 
calm of self-possession. Mary was one of the last; she 
was a woman not to lean, but to be leant upon; soft 
with a touch like velvet, and yet as steady as a rock 
— a kind of beauty which wears long, and does not 
spoil even by growing old. 

It was a State of affairs very agreeable to every- 
body in the place, except, perhaps, to Will, who was 
very jealous of his mother. Hugh and Islay when 
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they came home took it all for granted, in an open- 
hearted boyish way, and were no more afraid of any- 
thing Mrs. Ochterlony might do, than for their own 
existence. But Will was always there. He haunted 
the drawing-room, whoever might be in it at the mo- 
ment; yet — though to Aunt Agatha's consciousness, 
the boy was never absent from the big Indian chair in 
the comer — he was at the same time always ready to 
pursue his curate to the very verge of that poor gentle- 
man's knowledge, and give him all the excitement of a 
hairbreadth ^scape ten times in a moming. Nobody 
could teil when he leamed his lessons, or what time he 
had for study — for there he was always, taking in 
everything, and making comments in his own mind, 
and now and then interposing in the conversation to 
Aunt Agatha's indignation. Mary would not see it, 
she Said; Mary thought that all her boys did was right 
— which was, perhaps, to some extent true; and it 
was Said in the neighbourhood, as was natural, that so 
many gentlemen did not come to the Cottage for 
nothing; that Mrs. Ochterlony was still a young woman; 
that she had devoted herseif to the boys for a long 
time, and that if she were to marry again, nobody 
could have any right to object. Such reports spring 
up in the country so easily, either with or without 
foundation: and Wilfiid, who found out everything, 
heard them, and grew very watchfnl and jealous, and 
even doubtfal of his moäier. Should such an idea 
have entered into her head , the boy feit that he would 
despise her; and yet at the same time he was very 
fond of her and filled with unbounded jealousy. While 
all the time, Mary herseif was very glad to see her 
friends, and, perhaps, was not entirely unconscious of 

1* 
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exciting a certain respectful admiration, but had as 
little idea of severing herseif from her past life, and 
making a new fictitious beginning, as if she had beeu 
eighty; and it never occurred to her to imagine that 
she was watched or doubted by her boy. 

It was a pleasant revival, but it had its drawbacks 
— for one thing, Aunt Agatha did not, as she said, get 
on with all Mary's friends. There was between Miss 
Seton and Mrs. Kirkman an enmity which was to the 
death. The Golonel's wife, though she might be, as 
became her position, a good enough conservative in 
secular politics, was a revolutionary, or more than a 
revolutionary, an iconoclast, in matters ecclesiastical. 
She had no respect for anything, Aunt Agatha thought 
A woman who works under the proper authorities, and 
reveres her clergyman, is a woman to be regarded with 
a certain respect, even if she is sometimes zealous out 
of season; but when she sets up on her own foundation, 
and sighs over the shortcomings of the clergy, and 
believes in neither rector nor curate, then the whole 
aspect of affairs is changed. "She believes in nobody 
but herseif," Aunt Agatha said; "she has no respect 
for anything. I wonder how you can put up with such 
a woman, Mary. She talks to our good vicar as if he 
were a boy at school — and teils him how to manage 
the parish. If that is the kind of person you think a 
good woman, I have no wish to be good, for my part. 
She is quite insufferable to me." 

"She is often disagreeable," said Mary, "but I am 
sure she is good at the bottom of her heart." 

"I don't know anything about the bottom of her 
heart," said Aunt Agatha; "from all one can see of 
the surface, it must be a very unpleasant place. And 
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then that useless Mrs. Askell; she is quite strong enough 
to talk to tlie gentlemen and amuse tbem, but as for 
taking a little pains to do her duty, or look after her 
children — I must say I am surprised at your friends. 
A soldier's life is trying, I suppose," Miss Seton added. 
**I have always heard it was trying-, but the gentlemen 
sbould be the ones to feel it most, and they are not 
spoiled. The gentlemen are very nice — most of them," 
Aunt Agatha added with a little hesitation, for there 
was one whom she regarded as Wilfrid did with 
jealous eyes. 

"The gentlemen are further off, and we do not see 
them so clearly," said Mary; "and if you knew what 
it is to wander about, to have no settled home, and to 
be ailing and poor — " 

"My dear love," said Aunt Agatha, with a little 
impatience, "you might have been as poor, and you 
never would have been like that; and as for sick — 
You know I ijever thought you had a very strong Con- 
stitution — nor your sister either — my pretty Winnie! 
Do you think that sickness, or poverty, or anything 
eise, could ever have brought down Winnie to be like 
that silly little woman?" 

"Hush," said Mary, "Nelly is in the garden, and 
might hear." 

"Nelly!" said Aunt Agatha, who feit herseif 
suddenly puUed up short. "I have nothing to say 
against Nelly, I am sure. I could not help thinking 
last night, that some of these days she would make a 
nice wife for one of the boys. She is quite beginning 
to grow up now, poor dear. When I see her sitting 
there it makes me think of my Winnie; — not that 
she will ever be beautifal like Winnie. But Mary, my 
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dear love, I don't think jou are kind to me. I am 
sure you must have heard a great deal about Winnie, 
especially since she has come back to England, and you 
never teil me a word." 

" My dear aunt," said Mary, with a little embarrass- 
ment, ^^you see all these people as much as I do; and 
I have heard them telling you what news of her they 
know." 

"Ah, yes," Said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh. "They 
teil me she is here or there, but I know that from her 
letters; what I want to know is, something about her, 
how she looks, and if she is happy. She never says 
she is not happy, you know. Dear, dear! to think she 
must be past thirty now — two-and-thirty her last 
birthday — and she was only eighteen when she went 
away. You were not so long away, Mary — " 

"But Winnie has not had my reason for Coming 
back upon your hands, Aunt Agatha," said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, gravely. 

"No," said Aunt Agatha: and again she sighed; 
and this time the sigh was of a kind which did not 
sound very complimentary to Captain Percival. It 
seemed to say "Morels the pity!" Winnie had never 
come back to see the kind aunt who had been a mother 
to her. She said in her letters how unlucky she was, 
and that they were to be driven all round the world, 
she thought, and never to have any rest; but no doubt, 
if Winnie had been very anxious, she might have 
found means to come home. And the years were 
creeping on imperceptibly, and the boys growing up — 
even Will, who was now almost as tall as bis brothers. 
When such a change had come upon these children, 
what a change must there be in the wilful, sprightly, 
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beantifal girl whose image reigned sapreme in Aunt 
Agatha^s heart. A sudden thought stmck the old lady 
as she sigHed. The litüe Askells were at Kirtell at 
tbe moment with the nurse, and Nelly, who was more 
tban ever the mother of the little party. Aunt Agatha 
sat still for a little with her heart beating, and then 
she took up her work in a soft stealthy way, and went 
out into the garden. "No, mj dear, oh no, don't 
disturb yourself," she said, with anxious deprecation to 
Mary, who would have risen too, "I am only going to 
look at the lilies;^' and she was so conscientious that 
she did go and cast an undisceming, preoccupied 
glance upon the lilies, thougb her real attraction was 
quite in an opposite quarter. At the other side, 
audible but not visible, was a little group which was 
pretty to look at in the aftemoon sunshine. It was 
outside the garden, on the other side of the hedge, 
in the pretty green field, all white and yellow with 
buttercups and daisies, which belonged to the Cottage. 
Miss Seton^s mild cow had not been able to crop 
down all that flowery fragrant growth, and the little 
Askells were wading in it, up to their knees in 
the cool sweet grass, and feeding upon it and drawing 
nourishment out of it almost as much as the cow did. 
But in the comer close by the garden hedge there was 
a more advanced development of youthful existence. 
Nelly was seated on the grass, working with all her 
might, yet pausing now and then to lift her serious 
eyes to Will, who leant upon an old stump of oak 
which projected out of the hedge, and had the conver- 
sation all in bis own hands. He was doing whät a boy 
under such circumstances loves to do; he was startling, 
shocking, frightening bis companion. He was saying 
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a great deal that he meant and some things that he did 
not mean, and taking a great secret pleasure in the 
widening of Nelly's eyes and the constemation of her 
face. Will had grown into a very long lank boy, 
with joints which were as awkward as his brother's 
used to be, yet not in the same way, for the limbs 
that completed them were thin and meagre, and had 
not the vigour of Hugh's. His trousers were too short 
for him, and so were his sleeves. His hair had no 
curls in it, and feil down over his forehead. He was 
nearly sixteen, and he was thoroughly discontented — 
a misanthrope, displeased with everything without 
knowing why. But time had been kinder to Nelly, 
who was not long and lean like her companion, but 
little and round and blooming, with the soft outlines 
and the fresh bloom of earliest youth just emerging 
out of childhood. Her eyes were brown, very serious, 
and sweet — eyes that had "seen trouble," and knew 
a great many more things in the world than were 
dreamt of in WilVs philosophy; but then she was not 
so clever as Will, and his talk confused her. She was 
looking up to him and taking all in with a mixture of 
willing faith and instinctive scepticism which it was 
curious to see. 

"You two are always together, I think," said Aunt 
Agatha, putting down a little camp-stool she had in 
her hand beside Nelly — for she had passed the age 
when people think of sitting on the grass. "What are 
you talking about? I suppose he brings all his troubles 
to you." 

"Oh, no," said Nelly, with a blush, which was on 
Aunt Agatha's account, and not on Will's. He was a 
little older than herseif actually; but Nelly was an ex- 
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perienced woman , and could not but look down amiably 
on such an nnexercised inhabitant of the world as 
"only a boy." 

"Then I suppose, my dear, he must talk to you 
about Greek and Latin," said Aunt Agatha, "which 
is a thing young ladies don't much care for: I am 
very snre old ladies don't. Is that what you talk 
about?" 

"Oh, yes, often," said Nelly, brightening, as she 
looked at Will. That was not the sort of talk they 
had been having, but still it was true. 

"Well," said Miss Seton, "I am sure he will go 
on talking as long as you will listen to him. But he 
must not have you all to himself. Did he teil you 
Hugh was Coming home to see us? We expect him 
next week." 

"Yes," said Nelly, who was not much of a talker. 
And then, being a little ashamed of her taciturnity, 
she added, "I am sure Mrs. Ochterlony will be glad." 

" We shall all be glad," said Aunt Agatha. "Hugh 
is very nice. We must have you to see a little more 
of him this time; I am sure you would like him. Then 
you will be well acquainted with all our family," the 
old lady continued, artfuUy approaching her real ob- 
ject; "for you know my dear Winnie, I think — I 
ought to say, Mrs. Percival; she is the dearest girl that 

ever was. You must have met her, my dear 

abroad." 

Nelly looked up a little surprised. "We knew 

Mrs. Percival," she said, "but she was not a girl 

at all. She was as old — as old as mamma — like 
all the other ladies," she added, hastily; for the word 
girl had limited meanings to Nelly, and she would 
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have laughed at its application in such a case, if she 
had not been a natural gentlewoman with the finest 
manners in the world. 

"Ah, yes," said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh, "I 
forget how time goes; and she will always be a girl to 
me: but she was very beautiful, all the same; and she 
had such a way with children. Were you very fond 
of her, Nelly? Because, if that were so, I should love 
you more and more." 

Nelly looked up with a frightened , puzzled look in 
Aunt Agatha' s eyes. She was very soft-hearted, and 
had been used to give in to other people all her life; 
and she almost feit as if, for Aunt Agatha's sake, she 
could persuade herseif that she had been fond of Mrs. 
Percival; but yet at the same time honesty went above 
alL "I do not think we knew them very well," she 
said. "I don't think mamma was veiy intimate with 
Mrs. Percival; that is, I don't think papa liked äw«," 
added Nelly, with natural art. 

Aunt Agatha gave another sigh. "That might be, 
my dear," she said, with a little sadness; "but even 
when gentlemen don't take to each other, it is a great 
pity when it acts upon their families. Borne of our 
friends here even were not fond at first of Captain 

Percival, but for my darling Winnie's sake 

You must have seen her often at least; I wonder I 
never thought of asking you before. She was so 
beautiful, with such lovely hair, and the sweetest com- 
plexion. Was she looking well — and — and happy ? " 
asked Aunt Agatha, growing anxious as she spoke, and 
looking into Nelly's face. 

It was rather hard upon Nelly, who was one of 
those true women, young as she was, who can see 
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what other women tnean when they put such questions, 
and hear the heart beat under the words. Nelly had 
heard a great deal of talk in her day, and knew things 
about Mrs. Percival that would have made Aunt Aga- 
tha's hair stand on end with horror. Bat her heart 
understood the other heart, and could not have breathed 
a whisper that would wound it, for the world. 

"I was such a little thing," said Nelly; "and then 
I always had the little ones to look after — mamma 
was so delicate. I remember the people's names more 
than themselves." 

"You have always been a very good girl, I am 
sure," said Aunt Agatha, giving her young companion 
a sudden kiss, and with perhaps a faint instinctive 
sense of Nelly's forbearance and womanful skill in 
avoiding a difficult subject; but she sighed once more 
as she did it, and wondered to herseif whether nobody 
would ever speak to her freely and fuUy of her child. 
And silence ensued, for she had not the heart to ask 
more questions. Will, who had not found the con- 
versation amusing, had gone in to find his mother, 
with a feeling that it was not quite safe to leave her 
alone, which had something to do with his frequent 
presence in the drawing-room ; so that the old lady and 
Nelly were left alone in the comer of the fragrant 
field. The girl went on with her work, but Aunt 
Agatha, who was seated on her camp-stool, with her 
back against the oak stump, let her knitting fall upon 
her knee, and her eyes wander into vacancy with a 
wistful look of abstraction that was not natural to them. 
Nelly, who did not know what to say, and yet would 
have given a great deal to be able to say something, 
watched her from under the shadow of her curls, and 
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at last saw Miss Seton's abstract eyes brigliten up aud 
wake into attention and life. Nelly looked round, and 
her impulse was to jump up in alarm when she saw it 
was her own mother who was approaching — her 
mother, whom Nelly had a kind of adoration for as a 
creature of divine helplessness , for whom everything 
had to be done, but in whose judgment she had an 
instinctive want of confidence. She jumped up and 
called to the children on the spur of this sudden Im- 
pulse: "Oh! here is mamma, we must go in," cricd 
Nelly; and it gave her positive pain to see that Miss 
Seton's attitude remained unchanged, and that she had 
no Intention of being disturbed by Mrs. Askell's ap- 
proach. 

"Oh how deliciously comfortable you are here," 
cried Emma, throwing herseif down on the grass. "I 
came out to have a little fresh air and see after those 
tiresome children. I am sure they have been teasing 
you all day long; Nelly is not half severe enough, and 
nurse spoils them; and after a day in the open air like 
this, they make my head like to split when they come 
home at night." 

"They have not been teasing me," said Aunt 
Agatha; "they have been very good, and I have been 
sitting here for a long time talking to Nelly. I wanted 
her to teil me something about my dear child, Mary's 
own sißter — Mrs. Percival, you know." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Askell, making a troubled 
pause, — "and I hope to goodness you did not teil 
Miss Beton anything that was unpleasant," she said 
sharply; tuming to Nelly. "You must not mind any- 
thing she said," the foolish little woman added; "she 
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was only a child and she did uot know. You should 
liave asked me." 

"What could there be that was not pleasant?" cried 
Aunt Agatha. "If there is anything unpleasant that 
can be said about my Winnie, that is precisely what I 
ought to hear." 

"Mamma!" cried Nelly, in what was intended to 
be a whisper of warning, though her anxiety made it 
shrill and audible. But Emma was not a woman to be 
kept back. 

"Goodness, child, you have puUed my dress out of 
the gathers," she said. "Do you think / don*t know 
what I am talking about? When I say unpleasant, I 
am sure I don't mean anything serious; I mean only, 

you know, that and then her husband is such 

a man — I am sure I don't wonder at it, for my 
part." 

"What is it your mamma does not wonder at, 
Nelly?" said Aunt Agatha, who had tumed white and 
cold, and leaned back all feeble and broken upon the 
old tree. 

"Her husband neglected her shamefdlly," said 
Emma; "it was a great sin for her friends to let her 
marry him; I am sure Mrs. Ochterlony knew what a 
dreadftil character he had. And, poor thing, when she 

found herseif so deserted Askell would never 

let me see much of her, and I had always such wretched 
health; but I always stood up for Mrs. Percival. She 
was young, and she had nobody to stand by her " 

"Oh, mamma," cried Nelly, "don't you see what 
you are doing? I think she is going to faint — and 
it will be all our fault." 

"Oh, no; I am not going, to faint," said Aunt 
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Agatha, feebly; but when she laid back her head upon 
Nelly's Shoulder, who had come to support her, and 
closed her eyes, she was like death, so pale did she 
look and ghastly; and then Mrs. Askell in her tum 
took fright. 

"Goodness gracious! run and get some water. Will," 
she cried to Wilfrid, who had rejoined them. "I am 
sure there was nothing in what I said to make any- 
body faint. She was tallked about a littlo, that was 
all — there was no härm in it We have all been 
talked about, sometime or other. Why, fancy what a 
talk there was about our Madonna, her very seif." 

"About my mother?" said Wilfrid, standing holt 
upright between Aunt Agatha, in her half swoon, and 
silly little Emma, who sat, a heap of muslin and 
ribbons upon the grass. He had managed to hear 
more about Mrs. Percival than anybody knew, and 
was very indifferent on the subject. And he was not 
alarmed about Aunt Agatha; but he was jealous of his 
mother, and could not bear even the smallest whisper 
in which there was any allusion to her. 

"Goodness, boy, run and get some water!" cried 
Mrs. Askell, jumping up from the grass in her Mght. 
"I did not mean anything; there was nothing to be 
put out about — indeed there was not, Miss Seton. 
It was only a little silly talk; what happens to us all, 

you know: not half, nor quarter part so bad as 

Oh, goodness gracious, Nelly, don't make those ridi- 
culous signs, as if it was you that was my mother, and 
I did not know what to say." 

"Will!" said Nelly. Her voice was perfectly quiet 
and steady, but it made him start as he stood there 
jealous, and curious, and careless of everybody eise. 
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When he met her eye, he grew red and frowned, and 
made a momentary stand against her; bat the next 
moment tumed resolutely and went awa^. If it was 
for water, Aunt Agatha did not need it. She came to 
herseif without any restorative; and she kissed Nelly, 
who had been whispering in her ear. "Yes, my dear 
I know you are right — it eould have been nothing," 
she Said faintly, with a wan sort of smile; ^^but I am 

not very strong, and the heat, you know " And 

when she got up, she took the girl's arm, to steady 
her. Thus they went back to the house, Mrs. Askell 
following, holding up her hands in amazement and 
self-justification. "Could I teil that she was so weak?" 
Emma said to herseif. "Goodness gracious, how could 
anybody say it was my fault?" As for Nelly, she 
said nothing; but supported her trembling companion, 
and held the soft old band firm on her arm. And 
when they approached the house, Nelly, carried away 
by her feelings, did, what in füll possession of herseif 
she never would have done. She beut down to Aunt 
Agatha^s ear — for though she was not tall, she was a 
little taller at that moment than the poor old lady who 
was bowed down with weakness and the blow she had 
just received. ^^ Mamma says things without meaning 
them," said Nelly, with an undutiful frankness, which 
it is to be hoped was forgiven her. "She does not 
mean any härm, and sometimes she says whatever 
comes into her head." 

"Yes, my dear, your mamma is a very silly little 
woman," said Aunt Agatha, with a little of her old 
spirit; and she gave Nelly, who was naturally much 
Startled by this unexpected vivacity, a kiss as she 
reached the door of her room and left her. The door 
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closed, and the girl had no pretext nor right to follow. 
She turned away feeling as if she had received a 
ßudden prick which stimulated all the blood in her 
veins, but yet yearning in her good little heart over 
Aunt Agatha who was alone. Miss Seton's room, to 
which she had retired, was on the gronnd floor, as 
were all the sitting-rooms in the house, and Nelly as 
she turned away, suddenly met Wilfred, and came 
to a Stand-still before him looking him severely in the 
face. 

"1 say, Neil!" said Will. 

"And I say, Will!" said Nelly. "I will never like 
you nor care for you any more. You are a shocking, 
selfish, disagreeable prig. To stand there and never 
mind when poor Aunt Agatha was fainting — all for 
the sake of a piece of gossip. I don't want ever to 
speak to you again." 

"It was not a piece of gossip, — it was something 
about my mother," said Will, in self-defence. 

"And what if it were fifty things about your 
mother?" cried Nelly, — "what right had you to 
stand and listen when there was something to do? 
Oh, I am so ashamed! and after talking to you so 
much and thinking you were not ^ bad " 

"Nelly," said Wilfred, "when there is anything 
said about my mother, I have always a right to listen 
what it is " 

"Well, then, go and listen," said Nelly, with 
Indignation, "at the keyhole if you like; but don't 
come afterwards and talk to me. There, good-by, I 
am going to the children. Mamma is in the drawing- 
room, and if you like to go there I dare say you will 
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hear a great many things; I don't c&te for gossip 
myself, so I may as well bid you good-by." 

And she went out by Üie open door with fine 
youthful majesty, leaving poor Will in a very donbt^l 
State of mind behind her. He knew that in this parti- 
colar Nelly did not understand him, and perbaps was 
not capable of sympathizing in tbe jealous watch be 
kept over bis mother. But still Nelly was pleasant to 
look at and pleasant to talk to, and be did not want 
to be cast off by ber. He stood and besitated for a 
moment — but be could see tbe sun sbining at tbe 
open door, and bear tbe river, and tbe birds, and tbe 
sound of Nelly's step — and tbe end was tbat be went 
after ber, there being notbing in tbe present crisis, as 
far as be could see, to justify a stem adoption of duty 
ratber tban pleasure; and tbere was nobody in tbe 
World but Nelly, as be bad often explained to bimself, 
by wbom, wben be talked, he stood tbe least cbance 
of being understood. 

This was how tbe new generation settied tbe matter. 
As for Aunt Agatha she cried over it in tbe solitude 
of her Chamber, but by-and-by recovered too, thinking 
tbat after all it was only that silly woman. And she 
wrote an anxious note to Mrs. Percival, begging her 
now she was in England to come and see them at tbe 
Cottage. "I am getting old, my dear love, and I may 
not be long for this world, and you must let me see 
you before I die," Aunt Agatha said. She thougbt she 
feit weaker tban usual after her agitation, and regarded 
this sentence, which was in a high degree effective and 
sensational, with some pride. Bhe feit sure tbat such 
a thougbt would go to ber Winnie's beart. 

And so tbe Cottage lapsed once more into tran- 
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quillity, and into that sense that everything must go 
well which comes natural to the mind after a long 
interval of peace. 



CHAPTEB IL 

"I LiKE all your people, manima/' said Hugh, 
"and I like little Nelly best of all. She iß a littLe 
jewel, and as fresh as a little rose/' 

"And such a thing might happen as that she migbt 
make yon a nice litüe wife one of these days,'' said 
Aunt Agatha, who was always a inatch-maker in her 
heart. 

Upon which Hugh nodded and laughed and grew 
slightly red, as became his years. "I had always the 
greatest con£dence in your good sense, my dear aunt,'' 
he said in his langhing way, and never so much as 
thought of Wilfrid in the big Indian chair, who had 
been Nelly's constant companion for at least one long 
year. 

"I should like to know what business he has with 
Nelly," said Will between his teeth. "A great hulking 
fellow, old enough to be her father." 

"She would never have yoM, Will," said Hugh, 
laughing; "girls always despise a fellow of their own 
age. So you need not look sulky, old boy. For that 
matter I doubt very much if she'd have me." 

"You are presumptuous boys," said Urs. Ochter- 
lony, "to think she would have either of you. She 
has too much to do at home, and too many things to 
think of, I should like to have her all to myself," 
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Said Mary, with a sigh, She sighed, but ßhe smiled; 
for thongh her boys could not be witb Her as Nelly 
migbt have been, still all was well with them, and the 
heart of their mother was content. 

"My nncle wants yon all to come over to Earlston,^^ 
Said Hugh. "I think the poor old boy is beginning 
to give in. He looks veiy sliaky in the moming when 
he comes downstairs. I'd like to know what you think 
of him, mamma; I donH think his wanting to see you 
all is a good sign. He*s awfuUy good when you come 
to know him," said Hngh, Clearing his throat 

"Do you mean that Francis Ochterlony is ill?'* 
Said Annt Agatha, with sndden interest. "Yoor mother 
must go and see him, bat you must not ask me; I am 
an old woman, and I have old-fashioned notions, you 
know — but a married lady can go anywhere. Besides 
he would not care for seeing me," Aunt Agatha added, 
with a slightly-wistful look, "it is so very — very 
many years sinoe we used to " 

"I know he wants to see you," said Hugh, who 
could not help laughing a litüe; "and with so many 
people in the house I think you might risk it, Aunt 
Agatha. He Stands awfully in awe of you, I can teil 
you. And there are to be a lot of people. It^s a kind 
of Coming of age affair," said Hugh. "I am to be set 
up on Psyche's pedestal, and everybody is to look at 
me and sing out, 'Behold the heir!^ That^s the sort of 
tbing it's to be. You can bring anybody you like, you 
two ladies — litüe Nelly Askell, and all that sort of 
thing," he added, with a conscious laugh; and grew 
red again, not at thought of Nelly Askell, but with 
the thrill which "all that sort of thing" naturally 
bronght into the young man^s yeins* 

2» 
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The face of WilMd gt&w darker and darker as he 
sat and listened. It was not a precocious passion for 
Nelly Askell that moved him. J£ Nelly had been his 
sister, his heart might still have swelled with a very 
sindlar sentiment ^^He^ll have her too/^ was what the 
boy Said to himself. There was no sort of justice or 
distribution in it-, Hugh was the lucky fellow who had 
everything, while no personal appropriation whatever 
was to be permitted to Wilfrid. He could not engross 
his mother as he would have liked to do, for she loved 
Hugh and Islay just as well as she loved himself, and 
had friends and acquaintances, and people who came 
and talked, and occupied her time, and even one who 
was supposed to have the audacity to admire her. And 
there was no one eise to supply Üie imperious necessity 
whieh existed in WilFs mind, to be the chief object of 
somebody's thoughts. His curate had a certain awe of 
him, which was satisfactory enough in its way; but no* 
body watched and worshipped poor Will, or did any- 
thing more than love him in a reasonable unadoring 
way; and he had no sister whom he could make his 
slave, nor humble friend to whom he could be the 
centre of interest Nelly's Coming had been a Ood- 
send to the boy. She had found out his discontent, 
and taken to comforting him instinctively, and had 
been introduced into a world new to her by means of 
his fancies: and the budding woman had regarded the 
budding man with that curiosity, and wonder, and re- 
spect, and interest, which exists by nature between the 
two representatives of humanity. And now here was 
Hugh, who, not content with being an Oxford scholar, 
and the heir of Earlston , and his mother's eldest son, 
and Sir Edward^s favourite, and the most interesdng 
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member of the familj to the parish in general, was 
aboBt to seize on Nelly too. Will, though he was per- 
haps of a jealons temper, was not mean or envious, nor 
did be gmdge bis brotber bis elevation. Bat be tbougbt 
it hard tbat all sbonld go to one, and tbat tbere sbould 
be no sbares: if be bad bad Üie arranging of it, it 
wonld haye been otberwise arranged; Hugb sbould still 
have bad Earlston, and any otber advantages saited to 

bis capacity — but as for Oxford and Nelly It was 

anfair — Üiat was tbe sting; all to one, and notbing to 
tbe otber. Tbis sentiment made Wilfrid very unwiUing 
to accompany tbe rest of the fistmily to Earlston. He 
did not want to go and sarvey all tbe particulars of 
Hagh^s good-fortane, and to make snre once again, as 
be bad already so often decided, tbat Hugh's capacities 
were inferior to bis lack, and tbat it was really of 
litde advantage to bim to be so well off. Bat Will's 
inclinations, as it bappened, were not consulted on tbe 
subject; tbe expedition was all settled witboat any 
room being left for bis protest Aunt Agatha was to 
go^ though she bad very little desire to do so, being 
coy about Mr. Ochterlony's bouse, and even not too 
well pieased to think tbat coyness was absurd in her 
case, and that she was old enougb to go to anybody's 
bouse, and indeed do what she pieased. And Sir Ed- 
ward was going, who was older than any of them, and 
was still inclined to believe tbat Frandis Ocbterlony 
and Agatha Seton might make it up; and then, though 
Mrs. Askell objected greatly, and could not teil what 
she was to do with the children, and limited tbe ex- 
pedition absolutely to two days, Nelly was going too. 
Tbos Will bad to give in, and withdraw bis Opposition. 
It wa», as Hugb said, "a ooming of age sort of af- 
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fair," but it was not precisely a Coming of age, for that 
important event had taken place some time before, 
wben Hugh, wbose ambition was not literary, had been 
working like a coal-heaver to take bis degree, and had 
managed to take it and please bis uncle. Bat there 
was to be a great dinner to introduce the beir of Earl- 
ston to his country neighbours, and everything was to 
be conducted with as much solemnity as if it had been 
the heir-apparent's birthday. It was so great an occa- 
sion, that Mrs. Ochterlony got a new dress, and Aunt 
Agatha brought forth from among the sprigs of lavender 
her silver-grey which she wore at Winnie's marriage. 
It was not Hughes marriage, bat it was an event almost 
as important-, and if his own people did not try to do 
him credit, what was to be expected of the rest of the 
World ? 

And for Nelly Askell it was a very important crisis. 
She was sixteen, but ap to this moment she had never 
had a dress "made long," and the excitement of Coming 
to this grandear, and of finding Hagh Ochterlony by 
her side, füll of unspeakable politeness, was almost too 
mach for Nelly, the latter complication was something 
she did not qaite anderstand. Will, for his part, car- 
ried things with a high band, and behaved to her as a 
brother behaves to the sister whom he tyrannizes over. 
It is trae that she sometimes tyrannized over him in 
her tarn, as has been seen, bat they did not think it 
necessary to be civil, nor did either of them restrain 
their personal sentiments in case anything occarred 
they disapproved of. Bat Hagh was altogether different 
— Hagh was one of "the gentlemen;" he was grown 
ap, he had been to the University, he rode, and shot, 
and hanted, and did everything that the gentlemen are 
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expected to do — and he lowered bis voice when he 
spoke to Nelly, and schemed to get near her, and took 
bouquets firom tbe Cottage garden which were not in- 
tended for Mrs. Askell. Altogether, he was like the 
hero of a stoiy to Nelly, and he made her feel as if 
she, just that very moment as it were, translated into 
a long dress, was a young lady irf a story too. Will 
was her Mend and companion, but this was something 
quite difPerent from Will; and to be taken to see bis 
Castle, and bis guardian, and bis future domains, and 
assist at the recognition of tbe young prince, was but 
the natural continuation of the romance. Nelly^s new 
long dresses were only muslin, but tbey helped out the 
force of the Situation, and intensified that vague thrill 
of commeneing womanhood and power undreamed of, 
which Hugb's presence had helped to produce. Could 
it be possible that she could forget the children, and 
her mamma's head which was always so bad, and go 
off for two whole days from her duty? Mrs. Askell 
could scarcely believe it, and Nelly feit guilty when 
she realized the dreadM thought, but still she wanted 
to go; and she had no patience with WilFs objections, 
but treated them with summary incivility. "Why 
shouldnH you like to go?" said Nelly, "you would 
like it veiy much if you were your brother. And I 
would not be jealous like you, not for all the world;" 
and then Nelly added, *4t is not because it is a party 
that I care for it, but because it is such a pleasure to 
dear Mrs. Ochterlony, and to — Mr. Hugh — " 

"Ah, yes, I knew you would go over to Hughes 
side," said Will; "I said so the very day he came 
here." 

**Why should I go over to bis side?" cried Nelly, 
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indignantly; "but I am pleased to see people happj; 
and I am Mr. Hughes friend, just as I am jour friend,^^ 
added the litde woman, with dignity, "it is all for 
dear Mrs. Ochterlpny's sake/^ 

Tbns it was tbat the new generation stepped in 
and took up all the foreground of the stage, just as 
Winnie and her loi^ affairs had done,,who was of the 
intermediate generation — thrusting the people whose 
play was played out, and their personal story over, 
into the background. Mary, perhaps, had not seen how 
natural it was, when her sister wa« the heroine; but 
when she began to suspect that the everlasting romance 
might, perhaps, begin again under her yery eyes, with 
her children for the actors, it gaye her a sweet shock 
of surprise and amusement. She had been in the shade 
for a long time, and yet she had still been the central 
figure, and had everything in her hands. What if, 
now, perhaps, Aunt Agatha's prophecy should come 
true, and Hugh, whose fiiture was now secnre, should 
find the little wife all ready for him at the very outset 
of his career? Such a possibility gave his mother, who 
had not yet arrived at the age which cAn consent to 
be passive and superannuated, a curious thrill — but 
still it might be a desirable event When Mary saw 
her son hanging over the fair young creature, whom 
she had coveted to be her daughter, a true perception 
of what her own future must be came over her. The 
boys must go away, and would probably marry and set 
up households, and the mother who had given up the 
best part of her life to them must remain alone. She 
was glad, and yet it went with a curious penetrating 
pang to her heart. Some women might have been 
jealous of the girl who had first revealed this possibility 
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to them; bnt Mary, for her pari, knew better, and saw 
that it was Nature and not Nelly that was to blame; 
and she was not a woman to go in the face of Kature. 
"Hugh will marry early," she said to Annt Agatha, 
with a smile; bat her heart gaye a little flntter in her 
breast as she said it, and saw how natural it was. 
Islay was gone already, and very soon Will would 
have to go; and there would be no more for their 
mother to do but to live on, with her occupation over, 
and her personal histoiy at an end. The best thing to 
do was to make up her mind to it There was a little 
moisture in her eyes as she smiled upon Nelly the 
night before they set out for Earlston. The girl had 
to spend the previous night at the Cottage, to be ready 
for their early start next day; and Mrs. Ochterlony 
smiled upon and kissed her, with a mingled yeaming 
and revulsion. Ah, if she had but been her own — 
that woman-child! and yet it required a little effort to 
accept her for her own, at the cost, as it were, of her 
boy — for women are inconsistent, especially when 
they are women who have children. But one thing, at 
least, Mary was sure about, and that was, that her 
own share of the world would henceforward be veiy 
slight. Nothing would ever happen to her individually. 
Perhaps she regretted the agitations and commotions of 
life, and feit as if she would prefer still to endure 
them, and feel herseif soniething in the world; but 
that was all over; Will must go. Islay was gone. 
Hugh would marry; and Mary 's remaining years would 
flow on by neoessity like the Kirtell, until some day 
they would bome to a noiseless end. Bhe said to her- 
seif that she ought to accept, and make up her mind 
to it; that boys must go out into the world, and quit 
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the parent nest; and that she ought to be very tliank* 
ful for the calm and secure provision which had been 
made for the rest of her life. 

And next moming they started for Earlston, on 
the whole a very cheerfal party. Nelly was so happy, 
that it did eveiy one^s heart good to see her; and she 
had given Will what she called "such a talking to," 
that he was as good as gold, and made no nnpleasant 
remarks. And Sir Edward was very snave and benign, 
though fall of recollections which confused and embar- 
rassed Aunt Agatha. "I remember travelling along 
this same read when we still thought it conld be all 
arranged," he said; "and thinking what a long way it 
would be to have go to Earlston to see you; but there 
was no railroad then, and everything is very mach 
changed." 

"Yes, everything," said Aunt Agatha; and then 
she talked about the weather in a tremulous way. Sir 
Edward would not have spoken as he did, if he had 
not thought that even yet the two old lovers might 
make it up, which naturally made it veiy coni^sing 
for Aunt Agatha to be the one to go to Earlston, and 
make, as it were, the first advances. She feit just the 
same heart thumping a litüe against her breast, and 
her white hair and soft faded cheek could not be sup- 
posed to be so constantly visible to her as they were 
to everybody eise; and i£ Francis Ochterlony were to 
take it into his head to imagine — For Miss Seton, 
though nothing would have induced her to marry at 
her age, was not so certainly secure as her niece was 
that nothing now would ever happen in her individual 
life. 

Nothing did happen, however, when they arrived 
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at Earlston, where tlie master of the house received 
them, not with open arms, which was not bis natnre, 
but with all the enthnsiasm he was capable of. He 
took them to soe all bis coUections, everything he bad 
tbat was most costlj and rare. To go back to the 
hoQse in tbis way, and see the scene of her former 
tortures; tortores which looked so light to look back 
lipon, and were so amnsing to tbink of, bnt which 
had been all bnt unbearable at the time, was stränge 
to Mary. She told the story of her miseries, and they 
all langbed; bat Mr. Ochterlony was still seen to change 
colonr, when she pointed ont the Etmscan yase which 
Hngb had taken into bis band, and the rococo chair 
which Islay had mounted. "This is the chair," the 
master of Earlston said; and he did not laugh so 
frankly as the rest, but tumed aside to show Miss 
Seton bis Henri 11. porcelain. ^^It was nothing to 
langh at, at the time," he said, confidentially, in a 
voice which sank into Aunt Agatha's heart; and, to 
restore her composnre, she paid great attention to the 
Henri Deux wäre. She said she remembered longing 
very mach to baye a set like tbat when she was a 
girl. "I never knew you were fond of china," said 
Mr. Ochterlony. "Ob, yes," Aunt Agatha replied; 
bat she did not explain tibat the china she had longed 
for was a toy Service for her dolFs and little com* 
panions^ tea. Mr. Ochterlony pnt the costly cups away 
into a litde cabinet, and locked it, after tbis; and he 
offered Aunt Agatha bis arm, to lead her to the library, 
to see bis collection there. She took it, but she trembled 
a little, the t^der-hearted old woman. They looked 
such an old couple as they waJked out of the room 
togetber, and yet there was something virginaJ and 
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poetic about tbexn, which they owed to thmr looely 
Uves. It was as if the roses that Hagh had just 
gathered for Nelly had been put away for half a Cen- 
tury, and brongbt out again all dried and faded, but 
still roses, and witb a lingering pensive perfume. And 
Sir Edward sat and smiled in a comer, and wbispered 
to Mary to leave tbem to tbemselves a little: such 
things had been as that they might make it up. 

There was a great dinner in the evening, at which 
Hugh's health was drunk, and everybody hoped to 
see him for.many a happy year atEarlston, yet prayed 
that it might be many a year before he had to take 
any other place than the one he now occupied at bis 
uncle*s side. There were some county ladies present, 
who were veiy gracious to Mary, and anxious to know 
all about her boys, and whether she, too, was coming 
to Earlston; but who were disposed to snub Nelly, 
who was not Mrs. Ochlerlony's daughter, nor "any 
relation,^^ and who was clearly an interloper on such 
an occasion. Nelly did not care much for being 
snubbed; but she was vezy glad to seize the moment 
to propitiate Wilfrid, who had come into the room 
looking in what Nelly called "one of bis states of 
mind;^' for it must not be forgotten that she was a 
soldier's daughter, and had been brought up exclu- 
sively in the regiment, and used many very colloquial 
forms of speech. She managed to glide to the other 
end of the room, where Wilfrid was scowling over a 
coUection of cameos, without being noticed. To teil 
the truth, Nelly was easier in her mind when she was 
at a little distance from the Psyche and the Venus. 
She had never had any training in art, and she would 
have preferred to throw a cloak or, at the least, a lace 
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shawl, or something, over those marble beanties. Bat 
she was, at least, wise enough to keep her sentiments 
to herseif. 

"Why have you come up so early, Will?" she 
Said. 

"What need I stay for, I wonder?" said Will; 
"I don't care for their stupid county talk. It is just 
as bad as parish talk, and not a bit more rational. I 
Buppose my uncle must have known better one time 
or other, or he could not have collected all these things 
here." 

"Do you think they are very pretty?" said Nelly, 
looking back from a safe distance, and thinking that, 
however pretty they might be, they were not very 
suitable for a drawing-room, where people in general 
were in the habit of putting on more decorous gar- 
ments: by which it will be perceived that she was a 
very ignorant little girl and knew nothing about it, 
and had no natural feeling for art. 

"Pretty!" said Will, "you have only to look and 
see what they are — or to hear their names would be 
enough. And to think of all those asses downstairs 
tomed in among them, that probably would like a few 
stupid busts much better, — whereas there are plenty 
of other people that would give their ears — " 

"Oh, Willi" cried Nelly, "you are always harping 
on the old string!" 

"I am not harping on any string," said Will. "All 
I want is, that people should stick to what they under- 
stand. Hugh might know how much money it was 
all worth, but I don^t know what eise he could know 
about it If my uncle was in bis senses and left Üungs 
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in shares as tbej do in France and everywhere where 
they have any nnderstanding — " 

"And then what wonld become of the house and 
the family?" cried Nelly, — "if you Lad six sons and 
Hugh had six sons — and then your other brother. 
They would all come down to have cottages and be a 
poor sort of clan — instead of going and making a 
fortune like a man, and leaving Earlston to be the 
head — " Probably Nelly had somewhere heard the 
argument which she stated in this bewildering way, or 
picked it out of a novel, which was the only kind of 
literature she knew mnch about — for it woidd be 
vain to assert that the principles of primogeniture had 
ever been profoundly considered in her own thoughts — 
"and if you were the eldest," she added, forsaking 
her argumentation, "I don't think you would care so 
much for everybody going shares." 

"If I were the eldest it would be quite different," 
Said Will. And then he devoted himself to the cameos, 
and would enter into no further explanation. Nelly 
sat down beside him in a resigned way, and looked at 
the cameos too, without feeling veiy much interest in 
them, and wondered what the children were doing, 
and whether mamma^s head was bad; and her own 
astonishing selfishness in leaving mamma^s headache 
and the children to take care of themselves, Struck 
her vividly as she sat there in the twilight and saw 
the Psyche and Venus, whom she did not approve of, 
gleaming white in the grey gloaming, and heard the 
loud voices of the ladies at the other end of the room. 
Then it began to come into her head how vain plea- 
sures are, and how to do one^s duty is all one onght 
to care for in the world. Mrs. Ochterlony was at the 
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other end of the drawing-room, taUdng to the other 
ladies, and ^^Mr. Hugb^' was downstairs with a qnan- 
tily of stupid mes, and Will was in one of bis ^^states 
of mind." And the chances were that something had 
gone wrong at home; that Charley had fallen down- 
stairs , or baby^s bath been too bot for her, or some- 
thing — a judgment upon NeUy for going away. At 
one moment she got so anxioos thinking of it all, that 
she feit disposed to get np and ran home all the way, 
to make sure that nothing had happened. Only that 
just then Aunt Agatha came to join them in looking 
over the cameos, and began to teil Nelly, as she offcen 
did, little stories about Mrs. Percival, and to call her 
"my dear love," and to teil her her dress looked very 
nice, and that nothing was so pretty as a sweet natural 
rose in a girl's hair. "I don't care for artificial flowers 
at your age, my dear," Aunt Agatha was saying, when 
the gentlemen came in and Hugh made bis appear- 
anoe; and gradually the children's possible mischances 
and her mamma^s headache faded out of Nelly^s 
thoughts. 

It was the pleasantest two days that had been spent 
at Earlston in the memory of man. Mrs. Ochterlony 
went over all the house with very different feelings 
irom those she had feit when she was an inmate of the 
place, and smiled at her own troubles and found her 
misery very comieal; and little Nelly, who nerer in all 
her life before had known what it was to have two 
days to herseif, was so happy that she was perfectly 
wretched about it when she went to bed. For it had 
never yet occnrred to Nelly, as it does to so many 
youDg ladies, that she had a right to everything that 
was delightful and pleasant, and that the people who 
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kept her out of her rights were ogres and tyrants. She 
was frightened and rather ashamed of herseif for being 
so happy; and then she made it up by resolving to be 
doubly good and make twice as mnch a slave of her- 
seif as eyer as soon as she got home. This cnrious and 
unusual development of feeling probablj arose from 
the faet that Nelly had never been brougbt up at all, 
so to speak, bat had simply grown; and had too mnch 
to do to have any time for thinking of herseif — whieh 
is the best of all possible bringings up for some natures. 
As for Aunt Agatha, she went and came about this 
house, which could never be otherwise than interesting 
to her, with a wistful look and a flickering unsteady 
colour that would not have shamed even Nelly^s six- 
teen-year old cheek. Miss Seton saw ghosts of what 
might have been in every comer; she saw the unbom 
faces shine beside the neverlighted fire. She saw her- 
seif as she might have been, rising up to receive her 
guests, sitting at the head of the long, fall, cheerM 
table. It was a curious Sensation, and made her stop 
to think now and then which was the reality and which 
the shadow; and yet there could be no doubt that there 
was in it a certain charm. 

And there could be no doubt, either, that a certain 
sadness feil upon Mr. Ochterlony when they were jiU 
gone. He had a fire lighted in bis study that night, 
though it was warm, 'Ho make it look a little more 
cheen^l/^ he said; and made Hugh sit with him long 
after the usual time. He sat bnried in his great chair, 
with bis thin, long limbs looking longer and thinner 
than ever, and his head a little sunk upon bis breast 
And then he began to moralize and give his nephew 
good advice. 
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"I hope you'U marry, Hugh," he said. "I don't 
think it's good to sbut one's seif out from the society 

of women; theyVe very nnscientific, but still And 

it makes a great difference in a bonse. When I was 

a young fellow like yon But, indeed, it is not 

necessary to go back so far. A man bas it in bis 
power to amnse bimself for a long time, but it doesn't 

last for ever And tbere are always tbings tbat 

migbt bave been better otherwise " Here Mr. 

Ocbterlony made a long pause and stared into tbe fire, 
and after a wbile resumed witbout any preface: " Wben 
I'm gone, Hugb, you'U pack up all tbat Henri Dem 

wäre and send it over to to your Aunt Agatba. 

I never tbougbt sbe cared for cbina. Jobn will pack 
it for you — be is a very carejful fellow for tbat sort 
of tbing. I put it all into tbe Louis Quinze cabinet; 
now mind you don't forget" 

"Time enougb for tbat, sir," said Hugb, cbeer- 
fuUy, and not witbout a suppressed laugb; for tbe loves 
of Aunt Agatha and Francis Ocbterlony were slightly 
comical to Hugb. 

"Tbat is all you know about it,'' said bis uncle. 
"But I sball expect you altogether to be of more use 
in tbe world than I have been, Hugb; and you'U bave 
more to do. Your fatber, you know, married when be 
was a boy, and went out of my reacb; but you'U bave 
all your people to look after. Don't play the generous 
prince and spoil tbe boys — mind you don't take any 
stupid notions into your head of being a sort of Pro- 
yidence for tbem. It's a great deal better for them to 
make their own way; but you'U be always here, and 
you'll lend a belping band. Stand by tbem — tbat's 
the great tbing; and as for your motber, I needn't re- 
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commend her to your kindest care. She has done a 
great deal for you." 

^^Uncle, I wish you would not talk like this," said 
Hugb; "there's nothing the matter with you? What's 
the good of making a fellow uueasy and sending him 
uncomfortable to bed? Leave those sort of tbings tili 
you^re old and ill, and tben 1*11 attend to wbat you 
say. 

Mr. Ocbterlony softly sbook bis bead. "You won't 
forget about tbe Henri Deux/* be said; and tben be 
paused again and laugbed as it were under bis breatb, 
witb a kind of laugb tbat was patbetic and füll of 
quaint tendemess. "If it bad ever come to tbat, I 
don^t tbink you would bave been any tbe worse/* be 
added; "we were not tbe sort of people to bave beirs/' 
and tbe laugb faded into a lingering, wistful smile, 
balf sad, balf amused, witb wbicb on bis face, be sat 
for a long time and gazed into tbe fading fire. It was, 
perbaps, simply tbat tbe presence of sucb visitors bad 
stirred up tbe old recoUections in bis beart — perbaps 
tbat it feit stränge to bim to look back on bis own 
past life in tbe ligbt tbrown upon it by tbe presence 
of bis beir, and to feel tbat it was Vending, wbile yet, 
in one sense, it bad never begun. As for Hugb, to 
teil tbe trutb, be was cbiefly amused by bis unde's re- 
flective mood. He tbougbt, wbicb no doubt was to 
some extent true, tbat tbe old man was tbinking of an 
old Story wbicb bad come to notbing, and of wbicb 
old Aunt Agatba was tbe beroine. Tbere was some- 
tbing toucbing in it be could not but allow, but still 
be gave a laugb witbin bimself at tbe superaxmuated 
romance. And all tbat immediately came of it, was 
tbe injunction not to forget about tbe Henri Deux. 
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CHAPTEK IIL 



Op the visit to Earlston, this was all that came 
immediately; but yet, if anybody had been there with 
clear-sighted eyes, there might have been otber residts 
perceptible aad other Symptoms of a great change at 
band. Such little shadows of an event impending might 
have been traced &om day to day if that once possible 
lady of the house, whose ghost Aunt Agatha had met 
witib in all the rooms, had been there to watch over its 
master. There being nobody but Hugh, everything 
was supposed to go on in its usual way. Hugh had 
come to be fond of his nncle, and to look üp to him 
in many ways; but he was young, and nothing had 
ever occurred to him to put insight into his eyes. He 
thought Mr. Ochterlony was just as usual — and so he 
was; and yet there were some things that were not as 
usual, and which might have aroused an experienced 
observer. And in the meantime something happened 
at the Cottage, where things did not happen often, 
which absorbed everybody's thoughts for the moment, 
and threw Earlston and Mr. Ochterlony entirely into 
the shade. 

It happened on the very evening after their return 
home. Aunt Agatha had been troubled with a head- 
ache on the previous night — she said, from the fatigue 
of the joumey, though possibly the emotions excited at 
Earlston had something to do with it — and had :been 
keeping very quiet all day; Nelly Askell had gone 
home, eager to get back to her littiie flock, and to her 

3» 
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motber, who was the greatest baby of all-, Mary bad 
gone out upon some village business; and Aunt Agatba 
sat alone, sligbtly drowsy and gently tbougbtful, in the 
sammer aftemoon. Sbe was tbinking, witb a soft sigb, 
tbat perbaps everytbing was for tbe best. Tbere are 
a great many cases in wbicb it is very difficult to say 
so — especially wben it seems tbe mistake or blindness 
of man, instead of tbe direct act of God, tbat has 
brougbt tbe result about Miss Beton bad a meek and 
quiet spirit; and yet it seemed stränge to ber to make 
out bow it could be for tbe best tbat ber own life 
and ber old lover's sbould tbus end, as it were, unfiil- 
fiUed, and all tbrougb bis foolisbness. Looking at it 
in an abstract point of view, sbe almost feit as if sbe 
could bave told bim of it, bad be been near enougb to 
bear. Sucb a different life it migbt bave been to botb: 
and now tbe moment for doing anytbing bad long past, 
and tbe two barren existences were alike Coming to an 
end. Tbis was wbat Miss Seton could not belp tbink- 
ing; and feeling as sbe did tbat it was irom beginning 
to end a kind of flying in tbe face of Providence, it 
was difficult to see bow it could be for tbe best. If it 
bad been ber own fault, no doubt sbe would bave feit 
as Mr. Ocbterlony did, a kind of tender and not un- 
pleasant remorse-, but one is naturally less tolerant and 
more impatient wben one feels tbat it is not one's own, 
but anotber's fault. Tbe subject so occupied ber mind, 
and ber activity was so lulled to rest by tbe soft fatigue 
and languor consequent upon the ending of tbe excite- 
ment, tbat sbe did not take particular notice bow tbe 
aftemoon glided away. Mary was out, and Will was 
out, and no visitor came to disturb tbe calm. Miss 
Seton bad cares of more immediate force even at tbat 
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moment — anxieties and apprehensions about Winnie, 
which had brongbt of late many a sickening thrill to 
her heart; but tbese bad all died awaj for tbe time 
before tbe force of recoUections and tbe interest of ber 
own personal story tbus revived witbout any will of 
ber own; and tbe soft afternoon atmospbere, and tbe 
murmuring of tbe bees, and tbe roses at tbe open 
Windows, and Kirtell flowing audible bat unseen, luÜed 
Aunt Agatba, and made ber forget tbe passage of time. 
Tben all at once sbe roused berself witb a start. 
Perbaps — tbougb sbe did not like to entertain sncb 
an idea — sbe bad been asleep, and beard it in a 
dream; or perbaps it was Mary, wbose voice bad a 
family resemblance. Miss Seton sat uprigbt in ber 
cbair after tbat first Start and listened very intently, 
and Said to berself tbat of course it must be Mary. 
It was sbe wbo was a fantastical old woman to tbink 
sbe beard voices wbicb in tbe conrse of nature could 
not be witbin bearing. Tben sbe observed bow late it 
was, and tbat tbe sunsbine slanted in at tbe west 
window and lay along tbe lawn outside almost in a 
level line. Mary was late, later tban nsual; and Aunt 
Agatba blosbed to confess, even to berself, tbat sbe 
mnst bave, as sbe expressed it, "just closed ber eyes," 
and bad a little dream in ber solitude. Sbe got up 
now briskly to tbrow tbis drowsiness off, and went out 
to look if Mary was coming, or Will in sigbt, and to 
teil Peggy about tbe tea — for notbing so mucb revives 
one as a cup of tea wben one is drowsy in tbe after- 
noon. Miss Seton went across tbe little lawn, and tbe 
sun shone so strongly in ber eyes as sbe reacbed tbe 
gate tbat sbe bad to put up ber band to sbade tbem, 
and for tbe moment could see notbing. Was tbat 
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Mary so near the gate? The figure was dark against 
the sunshine, which shone right into Aunt Agatha's 
eyes, and made everything black between her and the 
light. It came drifidng as it were between her and the 
snn, like the phantom ship in the marineres vision. 
She gazed and did not see, and feit as if a kind of 
insanity was taking possession of her. "Is it Mary?" 
she Said, in a trembling voice, and at the same moment 
feit by something in the air that it was not Mary. 
And then Aunt Agatha gave such a cry as brought 
^^Z'^'t aiid indeed all the household, in alarm to the 
door. 

It was a woman who looked as old as Mary, and 
did not seem ever to have been half so fair. She had 
a shawl drawn tightly round her Shoulders, as if she 
were cold, and a veil over her face. She was of a 
very thin meagre form, with a kind of forlom grace 
about her, as if she might have been splendid under 
better conditions. Her eyes were hoUow and large, her 
cheek-bones prominent, her face worn out of all fresh- 
ness, and possessing only what looked like a scomM 
recoUection of beauty. The noble form had missed its 
development, the fine capabilities had been ckecked or 
tumed in a false direction. When Aunt Agatha uttered 
that great cry which brought Peggy from the utmost 
depths of the house, the new comer showed no corres- 
ponding emotion. She said, "No; it is I," with a kind 
of bitter rather than affectionate meaning, and stood 
Stock-still before the gate, and did not even make a 
movement to lift her veil. Miss Seton made a tremulous 
rush forward to her, but she did not advance to meet 
it-, and when Aunt Agatha faltered and was likely to 
fall, it was not the stranger's arm that interposed to 
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save her. She stood still, neither advoncing nor going 
back. Bhe read the shock, the painM recognition, the 
reluctant certainly in Miss Seton^s eye* She was like 
the retnming prodigal so far, bnt she was not content 
with his Position. It was no happiness to her to go 
home, and yet it ought to have been; and she could 
not forgive her aant for feeling the shock of the 
recognition. When she ronsed herself^ after a moment, 
it was not because she was pleased to come home, bnt 
becanse it occnrred to her that it was absurd to stand 
still and be stared at, and make a scene. 

And when Peggy caught her mistress in her arms, 
to keep her from falling, the stranger made a step for- 
warä and gave her a hurried kiss, and said, "It is I, 
Aunt Agatha. I thought you woald have known me 
better. I will foUow you directly;" and then tumed 
to take out her purse, and give a Shilling to the porter, 
who had carried her bag from the Station — which was 
a proceeding which they all watched in constemation, 
as if it had been something remarkable. Winnie, 
was still Winnie, though it was difficult to realize that 
Mrs. Percival was she. She was Coming back wounded, 
resentful, remorseful to her old home; and she did not 
mean to give in, nor show the feelings of a prodigal, 
nor gush forth into affectionateness. To see her give 
the man the Shilling brought Aunt Agatha to herseif. 
She raised her head from Peggy^s Shoulder, and stood 
upright, trembling, but self-restrained. "I am a silly 
old woman to be so surprised," she said; "Ifbt you did 
not write to say what day we were to expect you, my 
dear love." 

"I did not write anything about it," said Winnie; 
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"for I did not know. But let me go in, please; don't 
let US stay here." 

"Come in, my darling," said Aunt Agatha. "Oh, 
how glad, how thankful, how happy I am, Winnie, mj 
dear love, to see you again!" 

"I think you are more shocked than glad," said 
Winnie; and that was all she said, until they had 
entered the room where Miss Seton had just left her 
maiden dreams. Then the wanderer, instead of throw- 
ing herseif into Aunt Agatha^s kind longing arms, 
looked all round her with a stränge passionate moum- 
fulness and spiteftilness. "I don't wonder you were 
shocked," she said, going up to the glass, and looking 
at herseif in it. "You, all just the same as ever, and 
such a change in me!" 

"Oh, Winnie, my darling!" cried Aunt Agatha, 
throwing herseif upon her child with a yeaming whicli 
was no longer to be restrained; "do you think there 
can ever be any change in you to me? Oh, Winnie, 
my dear love! come and let me look at you; let me 
feel I have you in my arms at last, and that you have 
really come home." 

"Yes, I have come home," said Winnie, suffering 
herseif to be kissed. "I am sure I am very glad that 
you are pleased. Of course Mary is still here, and her 
children? Is she going to marry again? Are her boys 
as tiresome as ever? Yes, thank you, I will take my 
things off — and I should like something to eat. But 
you must Sot make too much of me, Aunt Agatha, for 
I have not come only for a day." 

"Winnie, dear, don't you know if it was for your 
good I would like to have you for ever?" cried poor 
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Aant Agatha, trembling so that she could scarcely form 
the words. 

And then for a moment, the stränge woman, who 
was Winnie, looked as if she too was moved. Some- 
thing like a tear came into the comer of her eye. Her 
breast heaved with one profound, unnatoral, convulsive 
swell. "Ah, you don't know me now," she said, with 
a certain sharpness of angnish and rage in her voice. 
Annt Agatha did not understand it, and trembled all 
the more; but her good genius led her, instead of ask- 
ing questions as she was bnming to do, to take 
off Winnie's bonnet and her shawl, moving softly 
about her with her soft old hands, which shook yet 
did their office. Aunt Agatha did not anderstand it, 
but yet it was not so very difficult to understand. 
Winnie was abashed and dismayed to find herseif 
there among all the innocent recoUections of her 
youth — and she was füll of rage and misery at the 
remembrance of all her injuries, and to think of the 
explanation which she would have to give. She was 
even angry with Aunt Agatha because she did not 
know what manner of woman her Winnie had grown 
— but beneath all this impatience and Irritation was 
such a gulf of wretchedness and wrong that even the 
unreasonableness took a kind of miserable reason. She 
did well to be angry with herseif, and all the world. 
Her firiends ought to understand the difference, and see 
what a changed creature she was, without exacting the 
humiliation of an explanation; and. yet at *the same 
time the poor soul in her misery was angry to perceive 
that Aunt Agatha did see a difference. She suffered 
her bonnet and shawl to be taken off, but started when 
she feit MissSeton's soft caressing band upon her hair. 
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She started partly because it was a caress fihe was nn- 
used to, and partly that her hair had grown thin and 
even had some grej threads in it, and she did not like 
that change to be observed; for she had been proud of 
her pretty hair, and taken pleasnre in it as so many 
women do. She rose up as she feit that touch, and 
took the shawl which had been laid upon a chair. 

"I snppose I can have my old room,'' she said. 
"Never mind Coming with me as if I was a visitor. I 
shonld like to go upstairs, and I ought to know the 
way, and be at home here." 

"It is not for that, my darling," said Annt Agatha, 
with hesitation; "bnt you must have the best room, 
Winnie. Not that I mean to make a stranger of you. 
Bnt the tmth is one of the boys — and then it is too 
small for what you ought to have now." 

"One of the boys — which of the boys?" said 
Winnie. "I thought you would have kept my old 
room — I did not tÜnk you would have let your 
house be overrun with boys. I don't mind where it 
is, but let me go and put my things somewhere and 
make mygelf respectable. Is itHugh tibat hasmyroom?" 

"No, — Will," said Aunt Agatha, faltering; "I 
conld change him, if you like, but the best room is far 
the best My dear love, it is just as it was when you 
went away. Will! Here is Will. This is the little 
one that was the baby — I don't think that you can 
say he is not changed." 

"Not so much as I am," said Mrs. Percival, under 
her breath, as tuming round she saw the long-limbed, 
curious boy, with his pale face and inquiring eyes, 
Standing in the open window. Will was not excited, 
but he was curious; and as he looked at the stranger. 
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thougli he had never seeu her before, bis quick miud 
sei to work on the subject, and he put two and two 
together and divined who it was. He was not like her 
in extemal appearance — at least he bad never been 
a bandsome boy, and Winnie bad still her remains of 
wasted beauty — but yet perhaps they were like eacb 
other in a more subtle, invisible way. Winnie looked 
at bim, and sbe gave her Shoulders a sbrug and tumed 
impatiently away. ^'It must be a dreadful nuisance to 
be interrupted like that, whatever you may be talking 
about," she said. "It does not matter what room I am 
to have, but I suppose I may go upstairs?" 

"My dear love, I am waiting for you," said poor 
Aunt Agatha, anxiously. "Run, Will, and teil your 
mother that my dear Winnie has come home. Bun as 
fast as ever you can , and teil her to make haste. 
Winnie, my darling, let me carry your shawl. You will 
feel more like yourself when you have hadagood rest; 
and Mary will be back direcüy, and I know how glad 
she will be." 

"Will she?" said Winnie; and she looked at the 
boy and heard bim receive bis Instructions, and feit bis 
quick eyes go through and through her. "He will go 
and teil bis mother the wreck I am," she said to her- 
seif, with bittemess; and feit as if she hated Wilfrid. 
She had no children to defend and Surround her, or 
even to take messages. No one could say, referring 
to her, " 60 and teil your mother." It was Mary that 
was well off, always the fortunate one, and for the 
moment poor Winnie feit as if she hated the keen-eyed 
boy. 

Will, for bis part, went off to seek bis mother, 
leaving Aunt Agatha to conduct her dear and welcome, 
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but embarrassing and diflßcult, guest upstairs. He did 
not ran, nor show any Symptoms of unnecessary haste, 
but went along in a very steady, leisurely way. He 
was so far like Winnie that he did not see any occa- 
sion for disturbing himself much on account of other 
people. He went to seek Mrs. Ochterlony with his 
Lands in his pockets, and his mind working steadily at 
the new position of affairs. Why this new-comer should 
have arrived so unexpectedly? why Aunt Agatha should 
look so anxious, and helpless, and coni^sed, as if, not- 
withstanding her love, she did not know what to do 
with her visitor? were questions which exercised all 
Willis faculties. He walked up to his mother, who was 
Coming quietly along the read from the village, and 
joined her without disturbing himself. "Aunt Agatha 
sent me to look for you,'' he said, and tumed with her 
towards the Cottage in the calmest way. 

"I am afraid she thought I was late," said Mary. 

"It was not that," said Will. "Mrs. Percival had 
just come, so far as I could understand, and she sent 
me to teil you." 

"Mrs. Percival?" cried Mary, stopping short. 
"Whom do you mean? Not Winnie? Not my sister? 
You must have made some mistake." 

"I think it was. It looked like her," said Will, in 
his calm way. 

Mary stood still, and her breath seemed to fail her 
for the moment; she had what the French call a 
serrement du cißu/r. It feit as if some invisible band 
had seized upon her heart and compressed it tightly; 
and her breathing failed, and a chill went through her 
veins. The next moment her face flushed with shame 
and self-reproach. Gould she be thinking of herseif 
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and any possible consequences, and grudging her sister 
the only natural refuge which remained to her? She 
was incapable for the moment of asking any further 
qnestions, but went on with a sudden hasty Impulse, 
feeling her head swim, and her whole intelligence con- 
fused. It seemed to Mary, for the moment, though 
she conld not have told how, as if there was an end 
of her peacefal life, of her comfort, and all the good 
things that remained to her; a chill presentiment, cson- 
fonnding and inexplicable, went to her heart; and at 
the same time she feit utterly ashamed and horrified 
to be thinking of herseif at all, and not of poor Wmnie, 
the retumed wanderer. Her thoughts were so busy 
and ftdl of occnpation that she had gone a long way 
before it occurred to her to say anything to her boy. 

"You say it looked like her, Will," she began at 
last, taking up the conversation where she had left off; 
"teil me, what did she loök like?" 

"She looked just like other women," said Will; "I 
didn^t remark any difference. As tall as you, and a 
sort of a long nose. Why I thought it looked like 
her, was because Aunt Agatha was in an awful 
way." 

"What sort of a way?" eried Mary. 

"Oh, well, I don't know. Like a hen, or some- 
thing — Walking round her, and looking at her, and 
cluck-clucking; and yet all the same as if she'd like 
to cry." 

"And Winnie," said Mrs. Ochterlony, "how did she 
look? — that is what I want most to know." 

"Awfully bored," said Will. He was so sometimes 
himself, when Aunt Agatha paid any special attentions 
to him, and he said it with feeling. This was almost 
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all the conversation that passed between them as Mrs. 
Ochterlony hürried home. Poor Winnie! Mary knew 
better than Miss Seton did what a dimness had fallen 
upon her sister's bright prospects — how the lustre of 
her innocent name had been tamished, and all the 
freshness and beauty gone out of her life; and Mrs. Och- 
terlony's heart smote her for the momentary reference 
to herseif, which she had made withont meaning it, 
when she heard of Winnie's retum. Poor Winnie! if 
the home of her youth was not open to her, where 
could she find refuge? if her aunt and her sister did 
not stand by her, who would? «nd yet — The Sen- 
sation was lätogether involuntary, and Mary resisted it 
with all her might; but she could not help a sort of 
instinctive sense that her peace was over, and that 
the storms and darkness of lifo were about to begin 
again. 

When she went in hurriedly to the drawing-room, 
not expecting to see anybody, she found, to her surprise, 
that Winnie was there, reelining in an easy chair, with 
Aunt Agatha in wistful and anxions attendance on her. 
The poor old lady was hovering about her guest, füll 
of wonder, and pain, and anxious curiosity. Winnie 
as yet had given no explanation pf her sudden appear- 
ance. She had given no satisfaction to her perplexed 
and fond companion. When she found that Aunt 
Agatha did not leave her, she had come downstairs 
again, and dropped listlessly into the easy chair. She 
wanted to have been left alone for a litde, to have 
realized all that had befallen her, and to feel that she 
was not dreaming, but was actually in her old home. 
But Miss Seton would have thought it the greatest un- 
kindness, the most signal want of love and sympathy, 
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and all that a wounded heart required, to leave Winnie 
alone. And she was glad when Mary came to help 
her to rejoice over, and overwhelm with kindness, her 
child who had been logt aad was found. 

"It is your dear sister, tharikGod!" she cried, with 
tears. *'0h, Mary! to think we should have her again; 
to think she should be here after so many changes! 
And our own Winnie through it all. She did not 
write to teil us, for she did not quite know the 
day — " 

*^I did not know thiugs would go further than I 
could bear," said Winnie, hurriedly. "Now Mary is 
here, I know you must have some explanation. I have 
not come to see you; I have come to escape, and hide 
myself. Now, if you have any kindness, yoü won't 
ask me any more just now. I came off last night be- 
cause he went too far. There] that is why I did not 
write. I thought you would take me in, whatever my 
circumstances might be.^* 

"Oh, Winnie, my darling! then you have not been 
happy?" Said Aunt Agatha, tearftdly clasping Winnie's 
hands in her own, and gazing wistfiüly into her 
face. 

" Happy r^ she said, with something like a laugh, 
and then drew her hand away. "Pleafie, let us have 
tea or something, and don^t question me any more.^^ 

It was then only that Mary interposed. Her love 
for her sister was not the absorbing love of Aunt 
Agatha*, but it was a wiser affection. And she managed 
to draw the old lady away, and leave the new-comer 
to herseif for the moment. "I must not leave Winnie,'' 
Aunt Agatha said; "I cannot go away. from my poor 
child; donH you see how unhappy and suffering she is? 
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You can see after everything yonrself , Mary, there is 
nothing to do; and teil Peggy — " 

"Büt I have something to say to you," said Mary, 
drawing her reluctant companion away, to Annt 
Agatha^s great impatience and distress. As for Winnie, 
she was grateful for the moment's quiet, and yet she 
was not grateful to her sister. She wanted to be alone 
and undisturbed, and yet she rather wanted Aunt 
Agatha^s suffering looks and tearful eyes to be in the 
same room with her. She wanted to resume the sover- 
eignty, and to be queen and potentate the moment 
after her retum; and it did not please her to see an- 
other authority, which prevailed over the fascination of 
her presence. But yet she was glad to be alone. When 
they left her, she lay back in her chair, in a settled 
calm of paflsion which was at once twenty times more 
calm than their peacefulness , and twenty times more 
passionate than their excitement. She knew whence 
she came, and why she came, which they did not. 
She knew the last step which had been too far, and 
was still tingling with the sense of outrage. She had 
in her mind the very different scene she had left, and 
which stood out in flaming outlines against the dim 
background of this place, which seemed to have stopped 
still just where she left it, and in all these years to 
have grown no older; and her head began to steady a 
little out of the whirl. If he ventured to seek her 
here, she would tum to bay and defy him. She was 
too much absorbed by active enmity, and rage, and 
indignation, to be moved by the recollections of her 
youth, the romance that had been enacted within these 
walls. On the contrary, the last exasperation which 
had filled her cup to overflowing was so much more 
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real than anything that followed, tfaat Aunt Agatha 
WB8 bnt a pale ghost to Winnie, flitting dimly across 
the fiery surface of her own tboughts; and this calm 
scene in which she found herseif, almost without know** 
ing haw, feit somehow like a pasteboard cottage in a . 
theatre, sndd^y let down upon her for the moment. 
She had come to escape and hide herseif, she said, and 
that was in reality what she intended to do; but at the 
same time the thought of living there, and making the 
change real, had never occurred to her. It was a sud- 
den expedient, adopted in the heat of batüe; it was not 
a fli^t for her life. 

^^She has come back to take refage with us, the 
poor darling,^' said Aunt Agatha. **0h, Mary, my 
dear love, don^t let us be hard upon her! She has not 
been happy, you heard her say so, and she has come 
home; let me go back to Winnie, my dear. She will 
think we are. not glad to see her, that we don't sym- 
pathize •*— And oh, Mary, her poor dear wounded heart! 
when she looks upon all the things that surrounded her, 
when she was so happy! — " 

And Mary coald not succeed in keeping the tender 
oid lady away, nor in stilling the thousand qnestions 
that bubbled &om her kind lips. AU she could do was 
to provide for Winnie's eomfort, aiid in her own per- 
8on to leave her undisturbed. And the night feil over 
a strangely disquieted household. Aunt Agatha could 
not teil whether to cry for joy or for distress, whether 
to be most glad that Winnie had come home, or most 
concemed and anxious how to account for her sudden 
arrival, and keep up appearances, and prevent the 
parish from thinking that anything unpleasant had 
happened. In Winnie^s room there was such a silent 
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tnmult of fary, and injury, and active conflict, as had 
never existed before near Kirtell side. Winnie was not 
thinking, not caring where she was; sbe was going 
over the last battle from wbicb she had fled, and an- 
ticipating the next, and instead of making herseif 
wretched by the contrast of her former happiness, feit 
herseif only, as it were, in a painted retirement, no 
more real than a dream. What was real was her own 
feelings, and nothing eise on earth. As for Mary, she 
too was strangely, and she thought ridicalonsly a^Fected 
by her sister's retum. She tried to explain to herseif 
that except for her natural sympathy for Winnie, it 
affected her in no other way, and was indignant with 
herseif for dwelling npon a possible derangement of 
domestic peace, as if that could not be gaarded against^ 
or even endnred if it came about. But nature was too 
strong for her. It was not any fear for the domestic 
peace that moved her; it was an indesjcribable con- 
viction that this unlooked-for retum was the onslaught 
Signal for a something lying in wait — that it was the 
touch of revolution, the opening of the flood-gates — 
and that henceforward her life of tranquil confidence 
was over, and that some mysterious trouble which 
she could not at present identify, had been let loose 
upon her, let it come sooner or later, &om that day. 
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CHAPTER IV» 



After that first bewildered night, and when the 
moming came, the recoUection that Winnie was in the 
house had a cnrious effect npon the thoughts of the 
entire household. Even Aunt Agatha's uneasy joy 
was mingled with many feelings that were not jo jfvl. 
She had never had anyihing to do before with wives 
who *'were not happy/' Any such cases which might 
have eome to her knowledge among her acquaintance she 
had been in the way of avoiding and tacitly condemning. 
"A man may be bad," she had been in the habit of 
saying, "but still if his wife had right feelings" — and 
she was in the way of thinking that itw^ to a woman's 
credit to endore allthings, and to make no sign. Such 
had been the pride and the principles of Aunt Agatha's 
generation. But now, as in so many cases, principle 
and theory came right in the face of fact, and gave 
way. Winnie must be right at whatever cost. Poor 
Winnie! to think what she had been, to remember her 
as she left Kirtell splendid in her bridal beauty, and 
to look at her now! Such arguments made an end of 
all AuntAgatha^s old maiden sentiments about a wife's 
duty; but nevertheless her heart still ached. She knew 
how she would herseif have looked upon a runaway 
wife, and she could not endure to think that other 
peopie would so look upon Winnie; and she dried an 
indignant tear, and made a vow to herseif to carry 
matters with a high band, and to maintain her child's 
discretion , and wisdom , and perfect propriety of action, 

4* 
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in the face of all comers. ^'My dear child has come 
to pay me a visit, the very fu*st chance sbe has had/^ 
she Said to herseif, rehearsing her part-, ^*I have been 
begging and begging her to come, and at last she has 
found an opportonity. And to give me a delight^i 
snrprise, she never named the day. It was so like 
Winnie/' This was what, omitting all notice of the 
feelings which made the surprise far from delightfol, 
Aunt Agatha made up her mind to say. 

As for Winnie, when she woke up in the sunshine 
and stillness, and heard nothing bnt the birds singing, 
and Kirtell in the distance murmnring below her win- 
de w, her heart stood still for a moment and wondered; 
and then a few bot salt tears came sealding to her 
eyes; and then she began over again in her own mind 
the recapitulation of her wrongs. She thought very 
little indeed of Aunt Agatha, or of her present sur- 
roundings. What she tibought of was the late scenes 
of exciting strifel she had gone through, and future 
scenes which might still be before her, and what he 
would say to her, and what she would say to bim; for 
matters had gone so far between them that the con- 
stanüy progressing duel was as absorbing as the first 
dream of love, and swallowed up every thought. It 
cost her an effort to be patient with all the moming 
greetings, with Aunt Agatha's anxious talk at the 
breakfast-table, and discussion of the old neighbours, 
whom, doubtless, Winnie, she thought, would like to 
hear of. Winnie did not care a great deal for the old 
neighbours, nor did she take much interest in hearing 
of the boys. Indeed she did not know the boys. They 
had been but babies when she went away, and she 
had no acquaintance with the new creatures who bore 
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their names. It gave her a litde pang when she loöked 
at Mary and saw the resnlts of peace and tranquillity 
in her face, which seemed to have grown Utile older 
— but that was almost the sole thing that drew Winnie 
from her own thonghts. There was a subtle sort of 
connexion between it and the wrongs which were 
rankling at her heart. 

"There nsed to be twelve years between us," she 
Said, abruptly. "I was eighteen when Mary was thirty. 
I think anybody that saw ns wonld ask which was the 
eldest now." 

"My darling, you are thin," said poor Annt 
Agatha, anxiöusly; "bnt a few weeks of quiet and 
your nativeairwill soon ronnd ont your dear cheeks — " 

"Well," Said Winnie, paying no attention, "I 
suppose it's because I have been living all the time, 
and Mary hasn't It is I that have the wrinkles — 
but then I have not been like the Sleeping Beauty. I 
have been working hard at life all this time.' 

"Yes," said Mary, with a smile, "it makes a dif- 
ference: — and of the two I think I would rather 
live. It is harder work, but there is more satisfaction 
in it" 

"Satisfaction!" Winnie said, bitterly. There had 
been no satisfaction in it to her, and she feit fierce 
and angry at the word — and then her eye feil upon 
Will, who had been listening as usual. "I wonder you 
keep that great boy there," she said; "why isn't he 
doing something? You ought to send him to the 
army, or put him to go through some examinations. 
What does he want at bis mother's lap? * You should 
mind you don't spoil them, Mary. Home is the min 
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of boys. I have always heard so wherever I have 
been." 

"My dear love," cried Aant Agatha, fearfül that 
Mary might be moved to reply, "it is very interesting 
to hear you; but I want you to teil me a little about 
yourself. Teil me about yourself , my darling — if 
you are fixed there now, you know; and all where you 
have been." 

"Before that boy?" said Winnie, with a kind of 
smile, lookingWilMd inthe face with her great sunken 



"Now, Will, be quiet, and don't say anything im- 
pertinent," cried Aunt Agatha. "Oh, my darling, 
never mind him. He is stränge, but he is a good boy 
at the bottom. I should like to hear about all my 
dearest child has been doing. Letters never teil all. 
Oh, Winnie, what a pleasure it is, mylove,to see your 
dear face again." 

"I am glad you think so, aunt — nobody eise does, 
that I know of ; and you are likely to have enough of 
it," Said Winnie, with a certain look of defiance at her 
sister and her sister^s son. 

"Thank you, my dear love," said Aunt Agatha, 
trembling; for the maid was in the room, and Miss 
Seton^s heart quailed with fear lest the sharp eyes of 
such a domestic critic should be opened to something 
Strange in the conversation. " I am so glad to hear you are 
going to pay me a long visit; Idid not Üke to ask you 
just the first moming, and I was dreadfully frightened 
you might soon be going again; you owe me some- 
thing, Winnie, for staying away all these long years." 

Aunt Agatha in her fright and agitation continued 
this Speech until she had talked the maid safely out of 
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the room, and then, being excited, ehe feil, without 
knowing it, into tears. 

Winnie leant back in her chair and folded a ligbt 
sbawl she wore round her, and looked at Miss Seton. 
In her heart she was wondering what Aant Agatha 
conld possibly have to cry about; what could ever 
happen to her^ that made it worth her while to cry? 
Bat she did not put this sentiment into words. 

"You will be tired of me before I go," she said, 
and that was all; not a word, as Aunt Agatha after- 
wards explained to Mary, about her husband, or about 
how she had been living, or anything about herseif. 
And to take her by the throat, as it were, and demand 
that she shoidd account for herseif, was not to be 
thought of. The end was that they all dispersed to 
their various occupations, and that the day went on 
almost as if Winnie was not there. But yet the fact 
that Winnie was there tinged every one's thoughts, 
and made a difference in every comer of the house. 
They had all their occupations to betake themselves to, 
but she had nothing to do, and unconsciously every 
individual in the place took to observing the new-comer, 
with that Gurious kind of feminine Observation which 
goes so litÜe way, and yet goes so far. She had 
brought only a portmanteau with her, a gentleman^s 
box, not a lady^s, and yet she made no move towards 
unpacking, but let her things remain in it, notwith- 
Standing that the wardrobe was empty and open, and her 
dresses, if she had brought any, must have been crushed 
up like rags in that tight enclosure. And she sat in 
the drawing-room with the open Windows, through 
which every one in the house now and then got a 
glimpse of her, doing nothing, not even reading; she 
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had her thin shawl round her Shoulders, though it was 
so warm, and she sat there with nothing to occupy 
her, like a fignre carved out of stone. Buch an atti- 
tade, in a woman^s eyes, is the embodiment of evetty- 
thing that is saddest, and most lisüess, and forlom. 
Doing nothing, and not trjing to take an interest in 
anything, careless about the books, indifferent to the 
garden, with no curiosity about anybody or anything. 
The sight of her listless figure filled Aunt Agatha with 
despair. 

And then, to make things worse, Sir Edward made 
bis appearance the very next day to inquire into it alL 
It was hard to make out how he knew, but he did 
know, and no doubt all the parish knew, and were 
aware that there was something stränge about it Sir 
Edward was an old man, about eighty now, feeble but 
irreproachable, with lean limbs that now aud then were 
slightly unsteady, but a toilette which was always 
eyeryüiing it ought to be. He came in, cool and fresh 
in bis summer moming dress, but bis brow was 
puckered with anxiety, and there was about him that 
indescribable air of coming to see abont it, which has 
so painfol an effect in general iq>on the nerves of the 
persons whose affairs are to be put under investigation. 
When Sir Edward made bis appearance at the open 
window, Aunt Agatha instinctively rose up and put 
herseif before Winnie, who , however, did not show any 
signs of disturbance in her own person, but only wound 
herseif up more closely in her shawl. 

'^So Winnie has come to see us at laat," said Sir 
Edward, and he came up to her and took both her 
hands, and kissed her forehead in a fatherly way. He 
did so almost without looking at her, and then he gave 
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an nnaffected Start; but he bad too much delicaey to 
litter the words that came to bis lips. He did not say 
bow mucb cbanged sbe was, bat be gave Aunt Agatha 
a pitiftil look of dismay and astonishment as be sat 
down, and tbis Winnie did not fail to see. 

'^Yes, at List,'' cried Aunt Agatha, eagerly. "I 
bave begged and begged of her to come, and was won- 
dering what answer I sbould get, wben sbe was all the 
while planning me such a delightful surprise: but bow 
did you know?" 

^'News travels fast,'' said Sir Edward, and then he 
turned to the stranger. "Youwill find us mucb cbanged 
Winnie. We are getting old people now, and the boys 
whom you left babies — you must see a great deal of 
difference." 

"Not so mucb diflterence," said Winnie, "as you 
see in me." 

' "It was to be expected there sbould be a difference," 
S£ud Sir Edward. "You were but a girl wben you 
went away. I hope you are going to make a good 
long stay. You wül find us just as quiet as ever, and 
as humdrum, but very delighted to see you." 

To tbis Winnie made no reply. Sbe neitber an- 
swered bis question, nor gave any response to bis 
expression of kindness, and the old man sat and looked 
at her with a deeper wrinkle than ever across bis 
brow. 

"She must pay me a long Visit," said poor Aunt 
Agatha, "since sbe has been so long of coming. Now 
that I haye her sbe sball not go away." 

"And Percival?" said Sir Edward. He had cast 
about in bis own mind for the best means of approadb- 
ing tbis difficult subject, but had ended by feeling 
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there was nothing for it bat piain speaking. And then, 
though there were reports that they did not "get on," 
still there was nothing as yet to justify suspicions of a 
final rapture. '^I hope yon left him qnite well; I 
hope we are to see him, too." 

"He was very well when I left him, thaük yöu," 
Said Winnie, with steady formality; and then the con- 
versation once more came to a dead stop. 

Sir Edward was disconcerted. He had come to 
examine, to reprove, and to exhort, but he was not 
prepared to be met with this steady front of uncon- 
scionsness. He thonght the wanderer had most likely 
come home füll of complaints and ontcries, and that it 
might be in his power to set her right. He hemmed 
and cleared his throat a little, and cast about what 
he shoidd say, bat he had no better inspiration than to 
tarn to Aant Agatha and distarb her genüe mind with 
another topic, and for this moment let the original sab- 
ject rest 

"Ah — have yoa heard lately from Earlston?" he 
Said, taming to Miss Seton. "I have jast been hearing 
a report aboat Francis Ochterlony. I hope it is not 
trae. 

"What kind of report?'' said Annt Agatha, breath- 
lessly. A few minates before she coald not have be- 
lieved that any consideration whatever woald have dis- 
tarbed her from the one sabject which was for the mo- 
ment dearest to her heart — bat Sir Edward with his 
asaal felicity had foand oat another chord which 
vibrated almost as painfrilly. Her old delasion recarred 
to Aant Agatha with the swiftness of lightning. He 
might be going to marry, and divert the inheritance 
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from Hugh, and she did her best to persuade her Ups 
to a kind of smile. 

"They say he is ill," said Sir Edward; "but of 
coorse if you have not heard — I thonght he did not 
look like himself when we were there. Vary poorly I 
heard — not anjthing violent yon know, but a sort of 
breaking np. Perhaps it is not true." 

Aunt Agatha's heart had been getting hafd nsage 
for some time back. It had jumped to her mouth, and 
sank into depths as deep as heart can sink to, time 
afler time in these eventful days. Now she only feit 
it contract as it were, as if somebody had seized 
it violendy, and she gave a little cry, for it hurt 
her. 

"Oh, Sir Edward, it cannot be tme," she said. 
"We had a letter from Hugh on Monday, and he does 
not say a word. It cannot be true." 

"Hugh is very young," said Sir Edward, who did 
not like to be supposed wrong in a point of fact. "A 
boy with no experience might see a man all but dying, 
and as long as he did not complain would never 
know." 

"But he looked very well when we were there," 
said Aunt Agatha, faltering. If she had been alone 
she would have shed silent tears, and her thoughts 
would have been both sad and bitter; but this was not 
a moment to think of her own feelings — nor above 
all to cry. 

Sir Edward shook his head. "I always mistrust 
those sort of looks for my part," he said. "A big man 
has always an appearance of strength, and that carries 
it ofP." 

"Is it Mr. Ochterlony?" said Winnie, interposing 
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for the first time. '^What lack Mary has and her 
boys! And so Hugh will come into the property with- 
ottt any waiting. It may be very sad of conrse, 
Aunt Agatha, but it is great luck for him at bis 
age." 

"Oh, Winnie, my dear love!" cried Aunt Agatha, 
feebly. It was a speech that went to her heart, but 
she was dumb between the two people who did not care 
for Francis Ochterlony, and could find nothing to 
say. 

"I hope that is not the way in which any of us 
look at it," Said Sir Edward with gentle severity; and 
then he added, "I always thought if you had been left 
a little more to yourselves when we were at Earlston 
that still you might have made it up." 

"Oh no, no!" said Aunt Agatha, "now that we 
are both old people — and he was always far too 
sensible. But it was not anything of that sort Fran- 
cis Ochterlony and I were — were always dear 
friends." 

"Well, you must let me know next time when 
Hugh writes," said Sir Edward, "ai\d I hope we ßhall 
have better news." When he said tbis he tumed again 
quite abruptly to Winnie, who had dropped once more 
into her own thoughts, and expected no new assa^ult 

"Percival is Coming to fetch you, I suppose?" he 
Said. "I think I can offer him some good shooting in 
a month or two. This may overcloud us all a little 
if — if anything should happen to Francis Ochterlony. 
But after what your Aunt Agatha says, I feel disposed 
to hope the best." 

"Yes, I hope so," said Winnie: which was a very 
unsatisfactory reply. 
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*'Of course you are Citizens of the world, and we 
are very quiet people," said Sir Edward. "I suppose 
promotion comes slow in tliese times of peace. I shoold 
have thought he was entitled to another step by this 
time; bat we civilians know so little about military 
affairs." 

"I thongbt everybody knew that stepswere bought," 
said Winnie; and once more the conversation broke off 
dead. 

It was a relief to them all when Mary came into 
the room, and had to be told about Mr. Ochterlony's 
supposed illness, and to take a reasonable place be- 
tween Aunt Agatha^s panic-stricken assnrance that it 
was not true, and Sir Edward's calmly indifferent be- 
lief that it was. Mary for the first time suggested that 
a man might be ill, and yet not at the point of death, 
which was a conclusion to which the others had leapt. 
And then they all made a little effort at ordinary 
talk. 

"You will have everybody Coming to call," said 
Sir Edward, "now that Winnie is known to have come 
home; and I daresay Percival will find Mary's military 
friends a great resource when he comes. Love-making 
being over, he will want some Substitute *' 

"Who are Mary's military friends?" said Winnie, 
suddenly breaking in. 

"Onlysome people in ourold regiment," said Mary. 
"It is stationed at Carlisle, strangely enough. You 
know the Askells, I think, and " 

"The Askells!" said Winnie, and her face grew 
dark. "Are they here, all that wretched set of people? 
— Mary's friends. Ah, I might have known " 

"My dear love, she is a very silly little woman; 
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but Nelly is delightful, and he is very nice, poor man," 
cried Aunt Agatha, eager to interfere. 

"Yes, poor man, he is very nice," said Winnie, with 
contempt; "bis wife is an idiot, and he doesn't beat 
her; I am sure I should, if I were he. Who's Nelly? 
and that homd Methodist of a woman, and the old 
maid that reads novels? Why didn't you teil me of 
them? If I had known, I should never have come 
here." 

"Oh, Winnie, my darling!" cried Aunt Agatha; 
"but I did mention them; and so did Mary, I feel 
sure." 

"They are Mary's friends," said Winnie, with bit- 
temess, and then she stopped herseif abruptly. The 
others were like an army of Observation round a be- 
leaguered city, which was not guided by the most per- 
fectwisdom, but lostits temper now and then, and made 
injudicious sallies. Now Winnie shut up her gates, 
and drew in her garrison once more; and her com- 
panions looked at each other doubtfully, seeing aworld 
of sore and wounded feeling, distrust, and resistance, 
and mystery to which they had no clue. She had gone 
away a girl, füll of youthful bravado, and fearing no- 
thing. She had come back a stranger, with a long 
history unknown to them, and with no inclination to 
make it clear. Her aunt and sister were anxious and 
uneasy, and did not venture on direct assault; but Sir 
Edward, who was a man of resolution, sat down before 
the fortress, and was determined to fight it out 

"You should have sent us word you were Coming," 
he said; "and your husband should have been with 
you, Winnie. It was he who took you away, and he 
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onght to haye come back to give an account of bis 
Stewardsbip. I sball teil bim so wben be comes/^ 

Again Winnie made no answer, ber face contracted 
slightlj; bnt Boon settled back again into its blank 
look of self-concentration , and no response came. 

'^He bas no appointment, I snppose; no adjutant- 
sbip, or anytbing to keep bim from getting away?" 

"No," Said Winnie. 

"Perbaps be bas gone to see bis motber?" said Sir 
Edward, brigbtening up. "Sbe is getting quite an old 
woman, and longs to see bim; and 70U, my pretty 
Winnie, too. I suppose you will pay ber your long- 
deferred visit, now you bave retumed to tbis country? 
Percival is tbere?" 

"No — I tbink not," said Winnie, winding ber- 
seif up in ber sbawl, as sbe bad done before. 

"Tben you bave left bim at , wbere be is 

stationed now," said Sir Edward, becoming more and 
more point-blank in bis attack. 

"Look bere, Sir Edward," said Winnie; "we are 
Citizens of tbe world, as you say, and we bave not 
lived sucb a tranquil life as you bave. I did not come 
bere to give an account of my busband; be can take 
care of bimself. I came to bave a little quiet and rest, 
and not to be asked questions. If one could be let 
alone anywbere, it snrely sbould be in one^s own 
bome." 

"No, indeed," said Sir Edward, wbo was emba]> 
rassed, and yet more arbitrary tban ever; "for in your 
own bome people bave a rigbt to know all about you. 
Tbough I am not exactly a relative, I bave known you 
all your life; I may say I brougbt you up, like a cbild 
of my own; and to see you come bome like tbis, all 
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alone, withoat baggage or attendant, as if yon had 
dropped from the skies, and nobody knowing where 
you come from, or anything about it, — I tbink, 
Winnie, my dear, when yon consider of it, yon will 
see it is precisely yonr own friends who ongbt to 
know." 

Then Annt Agatha msbed into the meUe, feeling iu 
her own person a little irritated by her old friend's 
lectnre and inqnisition. 

"Sir Edward is making a mistake, my dear love,^' 
she Said; "he does not know. Dear Winnie has been 
telling me everything. It is so nice to know all about 
her. Those litüe details that can never go into letters ; 
and when — when Major Percival comes " 

"It is very good of you, Aunt Agatha," said Winnie, 
with a certain quiet disdain; "but I did not nfean to 
deceive anybody — Major Percival is not Coming that 
I know of. I am old enough to manage for myself : 
Mary came home from India when she was not quite 
my age." 

" Oh, my dear love, poor Mary was a widow," cried 
Aunt Agatha; "you must not speak of thaf 

"Yes, I know Mary has always had the best of it," 
said Winnie, under her breath; "you never made a set 
against her as you do against me. If there is an in- 
quisition at Kirtell, I will go somewhere eise. I came 
to have a little quiet; that is all I want in this World." 

It was well for Winnie that she tamod away ab- 
ruptly at that moment, and did not see Bir Edward^s 
look, which he tumed first upon Mary and then on 
Aunt Agatha. She did not see it, and it was well for 
her. When he went away soon after, Miss Seton went 
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out into the garden with him, in obedience to bis 
Signals, and tben be unburdened bis mind. 

"It seems to me tbat sbe must bave run away from 
bim," Said Sir Edward. "It is very well sbe bas come 
bere; bat still it is unpleasant, to make tbe best of it. 
I am sure be bas bebaved very badly; but I must say 
I am a little disappointed in Winnie. I was, as you 
may remember, at tbe very first wben sbe made up 
ber mind so soon.'^ 

"Tbere is no reason for tbinking sbe bas run 
away," said Aunt Agatba. "Wby sbould sbe bave run 
away? I bope a lady may come to ber aunt and ber 
sister witbout compromising berself in any way." 

Sir Edward sbook bis bead. "A married woman^s 
place is witb ber busband," be said, sententiously. He 
was old, and be was more moral, and perbaps less sen- 
timental, in bis remarks tban formerly. "And bow sbe 
is cbanged! Tbere must bave been a great deal of ex- 
citement and late bours, and bills and all tbat sort of 
tbing, before sbe came to look like tbat" 

"You are very bard upon my poor Winnie," said 
Aunt Agatba, witb a long-restrained sob. 

"I am not bard upon ber. On tbe contrary, I 
would save ber if I could," said Sir Edward, solemnly. 
"My dear Agatba, I am very, very sorry for you. 
Wbat witb poor Francis Ocbterlony's illness, and tbis 
beavy bürden " 

Miss Seton was seized witb one of tbose passions 
of impatience and Indignation to wbicb a man's beavy 
way of blundering over sore subjects sometimes moves 
a woman. "It was all Francis Ocbterlony's fault," sbe 
said, lifting ber little tremulous wbite bands. "It was 
bis fault, and not mine. He migbt bave bad some one 
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that conld have taken care of bim all these years, and 
he chose bis marble images instead — and I will not 
take tbe blame; it was no fault of mine. And then mj 
poor darling cbild " 

But bere Miss Seton's strengtb, being tbe strengtb of 
excitement solely, gave way, and ber voice broke, and sbe 
had to take botb ber bands to dry tbe fast-coming tears. 

"Well, well, well!" said Sir Edward. "Dear me, 
I never meant to excite you so. Wbat I was saying 
was witb tbe kindest Intention. Let us bope Ocbter- 
lony is better, and tbat all will tum out pleasantly for 
Winnie. If you find yourself unequal to tbe emergency, 
you know — and want a man's assistance " 

"Tbank you," said Aunt Agatba, witb dignity; 
"but I do not tbink so mucb of a man^s assistance as 
I used to do. Mary is so very sensible, and if one does 
tbe very best one can " 

"Ob, of course I am not a person to interfere," said 
Sir Edward; and be walked away witb an air still more 
dignified tban tbat wbicb Aunt Agatba bad put on, but 
very sbaky, poor old gentleman, about bis knees, wbicb 
sligbtly diminisbed tbe effect. As for Aunt Agatba, sbe 
tumed ber back upon bim steadily, and walked back 
to tbe Cottage witb all tbe stateliness of a woman ag- 
grieved. But nevertbeless tbe pins and needles were in 
ber beart, and ber mind was füll of anxiety and dis- 
tress. Sbe bad feit very strongly tbe great mistake 
made by Francis Ocbterlony, and bow be bad spoiled 
botb tbeir lives — but tbat was not to say tbat sbe 
could bear of bis illness witb pbilosopby. And tben 
Winnie, wbo was not ill, but wbose reputation and 
Position migbt be in deadly danger for anytbing Miss 
Seton knew/ Aunt Agatba knew notbing better to do 
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than to call Mary privately out of the room and pour 
forth her troubles. It did no good, but it relieved her 
mind. Why was Sir Edward so snspicious and dis- 
agreeable — why had be ceased "to understand people;" 
— and why was Hugh so young and inexperienced, and 
incapable of judging whether bis uncle was or was not 
seriously ill; — and wby did not "tbey" write? Annt 
Agatha did not know whom she meant by *'they," nor 
wby she blamed poor Hugh. But it relieved her mind. 
And wben she had pushed her bürden off on to Mary's 
Shoulders, the weight was naturally much lightened on 
her own. 



CHAPTER V. 

HüGH, however, it is quite true, was very inex- 
perienced. He did not even notice that bis uncle was 
very ill. He sat with bim at dinner and saw that he 
did not eat anything, and yet never saw it; and he 
went with bim sometimes wben he tottered about the 
garden in the moming, and never found out that be 
tottered; and sat with bim at night, and was very kind 
and attentive, and very fond of bis uncle, and never 
remarked anything the matter with bis brcatbing. He 
WAS very young, and be knew no better, and it never 
seemed to bim that short breatbing and unequal steps 
and a small appetite were anything remarkable at Mr. 
Ocbterlony's age. If there had been a lady in the house 
it might have made a wonderfnl difference; but to be 
sure it was Francis Ocbterlony's own doing that there 
was not a lady in the house. And he was not bimself 
so shortsighted as Hugh. His own growing weakness 
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was something of which he was perfectly well aware, 
and he knew, too, how his breath caught of nights, and 
looking forward into the future saw the shadow draw- 
ing nearer his door, and was not afraid of it- Probably 
the first thought went chill to his heart, the thought 
that he was mortal like other people, and might have 
to die. But his life had been such a life as to make 
him very composed about it, and not disinclined to 
think that a change might be for the better. He was 
not very clear about the unseen world — for one thing, 
he had nobody there in particular belonging to him ex- 
cept the father and motier who were gone ages ago; 
^d it did not seem very important to himself personally 
whether he was going to a long sleep, or going to an- 
other probation , or into pure blessedness, which of all 
the three was, possibly, the hypothesis which he under- 
stood least. Perhaps, on the whole, if he had been to 
come to an end altogether he would not have much 
minded; but his state of feeling was, thatGod certainly 
knew all about it, and that He would arrange it all right. 
It was a kind of pagan State of mind; ^nd yet there was 
in it something of the faith of the little child which 
was once set up as the highest model of faith by the 
highest authority. No doubt Mr. Ochterlony had a 
great many thoughts on the subject, as he sat buried 
in the deep chair in his study, and gazed into the little 
red spark of fire which was lighted for him all that 
Summer through, though the weather was so genial. 
His were not bright thoughts, but very calm ones; and 
perhaps his perfect composure about it all was one 
reason why Hugh took it as a matter of course, and went 
on quite cheerily and lightly, and never found out there 
was anything the matter with him until the very last. 
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It was one morning when Mr. Ochterlony had been 
later than usual of Coming downstairs. When he did 
make bis appearance it was nearly noon, and he was 
in bis dressing-gown, which was an anbeard-of tbing 
for bim. Instead of going out to the garden, he called 
Hugb, and asked bim to give bim bis ann while he 
made a little towr of the house. They went from the 
library to the dining-room, and then npstairs to the 
great drawing-room wbere the Venus and the Psyche were. 
When they had got that lengtb Mr. Ocbterlony dropped/ 
into a chair, and gasped for breath, and looked round upon 
bis treasures. And then Hugb, who was looking on, 
began to feel very uneasy and anxious for the £rst time. 

"One can't take them with one," said Mr. Ocbter- 
lony, with a sigh and a smile; "and you will not care 
for Üiem much, Hugb. I donH mean to put any bürden 
upon you: they are wortb a good deal of money; but 
Pd ratber you did not seil them, if you could make up 
your mind to the sacrifice." 

"If they were mine I certainly sbould not seil 
them," said Hugb; "but as they are yours, uncle, I 
don^t see that it matters wbat I would do." 

Mr. Ocbterlony smiled, and looked kindly at bim, 
but he did not give bim any direct answer. "If they 
were yours," he said — "suppose the case — then 
wbat would you do with them?" 

"I would collect them in a museum somewbere, 
and call them by your name," said Hugb, on the spur 
of the moment. "You almost ought to do that your- 
self, uncle, there are so few people to see them bere." 

Mr. Ocbterlony's languid eyes brightened a little. 
"They are wortb a good deal of money," he said. 

"If they were wortb a mint of money, I don't 
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see what that matters," said Hugh, with youthfal ex- 
travagance. 

His uncle looked at him again, and once more tlie 
languid eye lighted up, and a tinge of colour came to 
tbe grey cheek. 

"I think you mean it, Hugh," he said, "and it is 
pleasaut to think you do mean it now, even if — I 
have been an economical man, in every way but this, 
and I think you would not miss it. But I wont put 
any bondage upon you. By the way, they would be- 
long to the personalty. Perhaps there's a will wanted 
for that It was stupid of me not to think of it before. 
I ought to see about it this very day." 

"Uncle," said Hugh, who had been sitting on the 
arm of a chair looking at him, and seeing, as by a 
sudden revelation, all the gradual chauges which he 
had not noticed when they began: the shortened breath, 
the emaciated form, and the deep large circle round 
täie eyes, — "Uncle, will you teil me seriously what 
you mean when you speak to me like this?" 

"On second thoughts, it will be best to do it at 
once," said Mr. Ochterlony. "Hugh, ring the bell — 
What do I speak like this for, my boy? For a very 
piain reason; because my course is going to end, and 
yours is only going to begin." 

"But, uncle!" cried Hugh. 

"Hush — the one ought to be a kind of continua- 
tion of the other," said Mr. Ochterlony, "since you will 
take up where I leave off; but I hope you will do 
better than that. If you should feel yourself justified 
in thinking of the museum afterwards — But I would 
not like to leave any bürden upon you. John, let 
some one ride into Dalken directly, and ask Mr. Preston, 
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the attornej, to come to me — or his son will do. I 
should like to see him to-day — And stop," said 
Mr. Ochterlony, reluctantly, "he may fetch the doctor, 
too." 

"üncle, do you feel ill?" said Hugh. He had come 
up to his uncle^s side, and he had taken fright, and was 
looking at him wistfully as a woman might have done 
— for his very inexperience which had prevented him 
from observing gave him a tender anguish now, and 
filled him füll of awe and compunction, and made him 
in his wistftilness almost like a woman. 

"No," said Mr. Ochterlony, holding out his hand. 
"Not ill, my boy, only dying — that's all. Nothing 
to make a fass about — but sit down and compose 
yourself, for I have a good deal to say." 

"Do yon mean it, uncle?" asked Hugh, searching 
into the grey countenance before him with his suddenly 
awakened eyes. 

Mr. Ochterlony gave a warm grasp to the young 
hand which held his closely yet trembling. "Sit down," 
he said. "Tm glad you are sorry. A few years ago 
there would have been nobody to mind — except the 
servants, perhaps. I never took the steps I might have 
done, you know," he added, with a certain sadness, 
and yet a sense of humour which was curious to see, 
" to have an heir of my own — And speaking of that, 
you will be sure to remember what I said to you about 
the Henri Deux. I put it away in the cabinet yonder, 
the very last day they were here." 

Then Mr. Ochterlony talked a great deal, and about 
many things. About there being no particular occasion 
for making a will — since Earlston was settled by his 
father's will upon his own heirs male, or those of his 
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brother — how he had bethought himself all at oncc, 
though he did not know exactly how the law stood, 
that there was some difference between real and per- 
sonal property, and how, on the whole, perhaps, it was 
better to send for Preston. "As fop the doctor, I 
daren't take it upon me to die without him, I suppose/^ 
Mr. Ochterlony said. He had never been so playful 
before, as long as Hugh had known him. He had been 
reserved — a little shy, even with his nephew. Now 
his own sense of failure seemed to have disappeared. 
He was going to make a change, to get rid of all his 
old disabilities, and incumbrances, and antecedents, and 
no doubt it would be a change for the better. That 
was about the substance of Mr, Ochterlony's thoaghts. 

"But one can't take Psyche, you know," he said. 
" One must go alone to look into the face of the Im- 
mortals. And I don*t think your mother, perhaps, 
would care to have her here — so if you should feel 

yourself justified in thinking of the musenm But 

you will have a great deal to do. In the first place 
your mother — I doubt if she*ll be so happy at the Cot- 
tage, now Mrs. Percival has come back. I think you 
onght tö ask her to come here. And I shouldn^t won- 
der if Will gave you some trouble. He's an odd boy. 
I would not say he had not a sense of honour , but — 
And he has a jealous , dissatisfied temper. As for Is- 
lay , he's all safe, I suppose. Always be kind to them, 
Hugh, and give Will his education. I think he has 
abilities; but donH be too liberal. Don^t take them* 
upon your Shoulders. You have your own life to think 
of first of all." 

All this Mr. Ochterlony uttered, with many little 
breaks and pauses, but with very little aid from his 
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companion, who was too mach moved to do more than 
listen. He was not snffering in any acute way, and 
yet, somehow, the sense of his approaching end seemed 
to have loosened his tongue, which had been to some 
extent bound all his life. 

"For you must marry, you know," he said. "I 
consider tJhat a bargain between us. Don't trust to 
your younger brother, as I did — not but what it was the 
best thing for you. Some little bright thing like that 
— that was with your mother. You may laugh, but 
I can remember when Agatha Seton was as pretty a 
creature " 

"I think she is pretty now," said Hugh, half be- 
cause he did think so, and half because he was anxious 
to find something he could say. 

Then Mr. Ochterlony brighteped up in the strängest 
pathetic way, laughing a little, with a kind of tender 
consciousness that he was laughing at himself. He was 
so nearly separated from himself now that he waß tender 
as if it was the weakness of a dear old familiär friend 
at which he was laughing. "She is very pretty," he 
said. "I am glad you have the sense to see it, — and 
good; and she^U go now and make a slave of herseif to 
that girl. I suppose that is my fault, too. But be sure 
you don't forget about the Henri Deux." 

And then all of a sudden, while his nephew was 
sitting watching him, Mr. Ochterlony feil asleep. When 
he was sleeping he looked so grey, and wom, and ema- 
ciated, that Hughes heart smote him. He could not ex- 
piain to himself why it was. that he had never noticed it 
before; and he was very doubtful and uncertain what 
he ought to do. If he sent for his mother, which 
seemed the most natural idea, Mr. Ochterlony might 
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not like it^ and he had himself already sent for the doctor. 
Hngh had the good sense finallj to conclude upon doing 
the one thing that was most difficult — to do nothing. 
Bnt it was not an enlivening occapation. He went off 
and got some wraps and cushions, and propped his 
uncle up in the deep chair he was reclining in, and 
then he sat down and watched him, feeling a thiill run 
through him every time there was a little drag in the 
hreathing or change in his patient's face. He might 
die like that, with the Psyche and the Venus gleaming 
whitelyover him, and nobody bywho understood what 
to do. It was the most serious moment that had ever 
occurred in Hughes life; and it seemed to him that days, 
^d not minutes, were passing. When the doctor ar- 
rived, it was a very great relief. And then Mr. Ochter- 
lony was taken to bed and made comfortable, as they 
Said; and a consciousness crept through the house, no 
one could teil how, that the old life and the old times 
were Coming to a conclusion — that sad change and 
revolution hung over the house, and that Earlston 
would soon be no more as it had been. 

On the second day Hugh wrote to his mother, but 
that letter had not been received at the time of Sir 
Edward's visit And he made a very faithful devoted 
nurse, and tended his uncle like a son. Mr. Ochtei> 
lony did not die all at once, as probably he had himself 
expected and intended — he had his spell of illness to 
go through like other people, and he bore it very cheer- 
fuUy, as he was not suffering much. He was indeed a 
great deal more playful and at his ease than either the 
doctor and the attomey, or Mrs. dilsland, the house* 
keeper, thought quite right. 

The lawyer did not come until the foUowing day; 
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and then it was young Mr. Preston who came, bis 
father being occupied, and Mr. Ochterlony had a dis- 
taste somehow to young Mr. Preston. He was weak, 
too, and not able to go into details. All that he woulcl 
say was, that Islay and Wilfirid were to have the 
same younger brother^s portion as their father had, 
and that everything eise was to go to Hugh. He would 
not suflFer himself to be tempted to say ahything about 
the museum, thongh the Suggestion had gone to bis 
heart — and to make a will with so littie in it Struck 
the lawyer almost as an injury to himself. 

"No legacies?" he said — "excuseme, Mr. Ochter- 
lony — nothing about your beautiful coUection? There 
onght to be some stipulation about that.^^ 

" My nephew knows all my wishes," Mr. Ochterlony 
said, briefly, "and I have no time now for details. Is 
it ready to be signed? Everything eise of which I die 
possessed to my brother, Hugh Ochterlony's eldest son. 
That is what I want. The property is his already, by 
his grandfather's will. Everything of which I die pos- 
sessed, to dispose of according as his discretion and cir- 
cumstances may permit.'^ 

"But there are other friends — and servants," 
pleaded Mr. Preston-, "and then your wonderful coUec- 
tion " 

"My nephew knows all my wishes," said Mr. Ochter- 
lony; and his weakness was so great that he sank back 
on his pillows. He took his own way in this, while 
poor Hugh hung about the room wistfully looking on. 
It was to Hugh's great advantage, but he was not 
thinking of that. He was asking himself eould he have 
done anything to stop the malady if he had noticed it 
in time? And he was thinking how to arrange the Ochter- 
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lony Museum. If it could only have been done in 
bis lifetime, so tbat its founder could see. Wben tbe 
doctor and tbe attomey were botb gone, Hugb sat down 
by bis uncle's bedside, and, balf afraid wbetber be was 
doing rigbt, began to talk of it. He was too young 
and too bonest to pretend to disbelieve wbat Mr. Ocbter- 
lony bimself and tbe doctor bad assured bim of. Tbe 
room was dimly lighted, tbe lamp put away on a table 
in a comer witb a sbade over it, and tbe sick room 
"made comfortable," and everytbing arranged for tbe 
nigbt. And tben tbe two bad an bour of very affectio- 
nate, confidential, almost tender talk. Mr. Ocbterlony 
was almost excited about tbe museum. It was not to 
be beste wed on bis College, as Hugb at first tbougbt, 
but to be establisbed at Dalken; tbe pretty town of 
wbicb everybody in tbe Fells was proud. And tben 
tbe conversation glided off to more familiär subjects, 
and tbe old man wbo was dying gave a great deal of 
verysound advice to tbe young man wbo was about to 
begin to live. 

"Islay will be all rigbt," said Mr. Ocbterlony; "be 
will bave wbat your fatber bad, and you will always 
make bim at bome in Earlston. It is Will I am tbink- 
ing about. I am not fond of Will. Don't be too ge- 
nerous to bim, or be will tbink it is rigbt. I know no 
barm of tbe boy, but I would not put all my affairs 
into bis bands as I put tbem into yours." 

"It will not be my fault if I don't justifyyour con- 
fidence , uncle ," said Hugb , witb sometbing swelling 
in bis tbroat. 

"If I bad not known tbat, I would not bave trusted 
you, Hugb," said Mr. Ocbterlony. "Take your motber's 
advice — always be sure to take your motber's advice. 
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There are some of us that never understand women; 
but after all it Stands to reason tbat the one-half of 
mankind should not separate itself from the otlier. We 
think we are the wisest; but I am not so sure " 

Mr. Ochterlony stopped short and tumed bis eyes, 
wbich were rather languid, to the distant lamp, the 
once centre of ligbt in the room. He looked at it for 
a long time in a dreamy way. "I might have had a 
woman taking care of me like the rest," he said. "I 
might have had the feeling that there was somebody in 
the house; but you see I did not give my mind to it, 
Hugh. Your father left a widow, and that's natural — 
I am leaving only a coUection. Bnt it's better for you, 
my boy. If you should ever speak to Agatha Seton 
about it, you can teil her that " 

Then there was a pause, which poor young Hugh, 
nervous, and excited, and inexperienced, did not know 
how to break, and Mr. Ochterlony continued to look 
at the lamp. It was very dim and shaded, but still a 
pale ray shone sideways between the curtains upon the 
old man who lay a-dying, and cast an enlarged shadow 
of Hugh's head upon the wall. When Mr. Ochterlony 
tomed round a little, bis eye caught that, and a tender 
smile came over bis face. 

**It looks like your father," he said to Hugh, who 
was Startled, and did not know what he meant. "It is 
more like bim than you are. He was a good fellow at 
the bottom — fidgety, but a very good fellow — as 
your mother will teil you. I am glad it is you who 
are the eldest, and not one of the others. They are fine 
boys, but I am glad it is you." 

"Oh, uncle," said Hugh, with tears in bis eyes, 
"you are awfdlly good to me. I don't deserve it. 
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Islay is a far better fellow tban I am. If you would 
but get well again, and never mind who was the 
eldest " 

Mr. Ochterlony smiled and shook bis bead. "I 
bave lived my day," be said, "and now it is your 
tnrn; and I bope you'U make Earlston better tban 
ever it was. Now go to bed, my boy; weVe talked 
long enougb. I think if I were quiet I could sleep." 

"And you'U call me, uncle, if you want me? I 
sball be in the dressing^room," said Hugb, wbose beart 
was very füll. 

"There is no need," said Mr. Ochterlony, smiling 
again. "But I suppose it pleases you. You'U sleep 
as sound as a top wberever you are — that's the pri- 
vilege of your age; but John will be somewbere about, 
and nothing is going to happen before moming. Good 
night." 

But he called Hugb back before he had reached 
the door. "You'll be sure to remember about the Henri 
Deux?" he said, softly. That was all. And the young 
man went to the dressing-room, and John, who had 
just Stolen in, lay down on a sofa in the shadow, and 
sleep and quiet took possession of the room. If Mr. 
Ochterlony slept, or if he still lay looking at the lamp, 
seeing bis life flit past him like a shadow, ^ving a 
sigh to what might have been, and thinking with per- 
haps a litüe awakening thrill of expectation of what 
was so soon to be, nobody could teil. He was as 
silent as if he slept — almost as silent as if he had 
been dead. 

But Aunt Agatha was not asleep. She was in her 
room all alone, praying for him, stopping by times to 
think how different it might have been. She might 
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have been with him then, taking care of him, instead 
of being so far away; and wben she thought of that, 
the tears stood in her eyes. Bat it was not her fault. 
She had notbing to upbraid herseif with. She was well 
aware whose doing it was — poor man, and it was he 
who was the snfferer now; but she said her prayers for 
liim all the same. 

When a few days had passed, the event occurred 
of which there had never been any doubt Francis 
Ochterlony died very peaceably and quietly, leaving 
not only all of which he died possessed, bat Us blessing 
and thanks to the boy who had stood in the place of a 
son to him. He took no annecessary time aboat bis 
dying, and yet he did not do anything hastily to shock 
people. It was known he was ill, and everybody had • 
the satisfaction of sending to inqaire for him, and testi- 
fying their respect before he died. Such a thing was 
indeed seen on one day as seven servants, all men on 
horseback, sent with messages of inqniry, which was a 
great gratification to Mrs. Gilsland, and the rest of the 
servants. '*He went off like a lamb at the last,^' they 
all said; and though he was not much like a lamb, 
there might have been employed a less appropriate 
image. He made a little sketch with bis own hands 
as to how the Museum was to be arranged, and told 
Hngh what provision to make for the old servants; 
and gave him a great many advices, such as he never 
had taken himself; and was so pleasant and cheery 
about it, that they scarcely knew the moment when 
tlie soft twilight sank into absolute night. He died an 
old man, füll of many an unexpressed philosophy, and 
yet, somehow, with the sentiment of a young one: like 
a tree ripe and füll of fruit, yet with blossoms still 
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lingering on the topmost branches, as you see on 
orange-trees — sage and experienced, and yet with 
something of the virginal and primal State. Perhaps 
it was not a light price to give for this crowning touch 
of delicacy and purity — the happiness (so to speak) 
of his own life and of Aunt Agatha's. And yet the 
link between the old lovers, thns fancifuUy revived, 
was very sWeet and real. And they had not been at 
all unhappy apart, on the whole, either of them. And 
it is something to preserve this quintessence of maiden- 
hood and primal freshness to the end of a long life, 
and leave the visionary perfume of it among a Com- 
munity much given to marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. It was thus that Francis Ochterlony died. 

Earlston, of course, was all shut up immediately, 
blinds drawn and shutters closed, and what was more 
unusual, tme tears shed, and a true weight, so long 
as it lasted, upon the hearts of all the people about. 
The servants, perhaps, were not quite uninfluenced by 
the thonght that all their legacies, &c., were left in the 
hands of the new master, who was litüe more than a 
boy. And the Cottage, too, was closed, and the in- 
mates went abont in a shadowed atmosphere, and were 
very sorry, and thought a litÜe of Mr. Ochterlony — 
not all as Aunt Agatha did, who kept her room, and 
shed many tears; but still he was thought of in the 
house. It is true that Mary could not help remembering 
that now her Hugh was no longer a boy, dependent 
upon anybody's pleasure, but the master of the house 
of his fathers — the house his own father was bom 
in; and an important personage. She could not help 
thinking of this, nor, in spite of herseif, feeling her 
heart swell, and asking herseif if it was indeed her 
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Hugh who had come to this promotion. And yet she 
was very sorry for Mr. Ochterlony's death. He had 
been good to her children, always courteous and de- 
ferential to herseif; and she was sorry for him as a 
woman is sorry for a man who haa nohod/y helonging to 
him — sorrier far, in most cases, than the man is for 
himself. He was dead in his loneliness, and the thought 
of it brought a quiet moisture to Mary's eyes; but Hugh 
was living, and it was he who was the master of all; 
and it was not in human nature that his mother's grief 
should be bitter or profound. 

*'Hugh is a lucky boy," said Mrs. Percival; "I 
think you are all lucky, Mary, you and your children. 
To come into Earlston with so little waiting, and have 
everything left in his own hands." 

"I don't think he will be thinking of that," said 
Mary. *'He was fond of his uncle; I am sure he will 
feel his loss." 

"Oh yes, no doubt; I ought not to have said any- 
thing so improper," said Winnie, with that restrained 
smile and uncomfortable inference which comes so na 
turally to some people. She knew nothing and cared 
nothing about Francis Ochterlony; and she was im- 
patient of what she called Aunt Agatha^s nonsense; 
and she could not but feel it at once unreasonable and 
monstrous that anything but the painful state of her 
own affairs should occupy people in the house she was 
living in. Yet the fact was that this event had tö a 
certain extent eclipsed Winnie. The anxiety with which 
everybody looked for a message or letter about Mr. 
Ochterlony's state blinded them a little to her worn 
looks and listless wretchedness. They did not neglect 
her, nor were they indifferent to her; for, indeed, it 
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would be difficult to be indifferent to a figure which 
held so prominent a place in tlie fore-ground of every- 
thing; but still when tbey were in such a State of sus- 
penso about wbat was bappening at Earlston, no doubt 
Winnie's affairs were to a certain extent overlooked. 
It is natural for an old man to die: but it is not na- 
tural for a young woman — a woman in tbe bloom 
and fulness of life — one who has been, and ought 
still to be, a great beauty — to be driven by her 
wrongs out of all that makes life endurable. This 
was how Winnie reasoned ; and she was jealous of the 
attention given to Mr. Ochterlony as he accomplished 
the natural act of dying. What was that in comparison 
with the terrible struggles of life? 

But naturally it made a great difference when it 
was all over, and when Hugh, subdued and very serious, 
but still another man from the Hugh who the other 
day was but a boy, came to the Cottage "for a little 
change," and to give his mother all the particulars. 
He came all tender in his natural grief, with eyes 
ready to glisten, and a voice that sometimes faltered; 
but, nevertheless, there was something about him which 
showed that it was he who was Mr. Ochterlony of 
Earlston now. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

This was the kind of crisis in the family histoiy at 
wliich Uncle Penrose was sure to make bis appearance. 
He was the only man among them, he sometimes said 
— or, at least, the only man who knew anything abont 
money; and he came into the midst of the Ocbterlonys 
in their monrning, as large and important as he bad 
been wben Winnie was married, looking as if he bad 
never taken bis left band out of bis pocket all the 
time. He bad not been asked to the faneral, and he 
marked bis conscionsness of that fact by making bis 
appearance in buff waistcoats and apparel which alto- 
getber displayed ligbt-beaxtedness if not levity — and 
which was very wounding to Aunt Agatba's feelings. 
Time, somehow, did not seem to have touched bim. 
If he was not so offensively and demonstratively a 
Man, in the sweet-scented feminine böuse, as he nsed 
to be, it was no reticence of bis, but because the boys 
were men, or nearly so, and the character of the bonse- 
bold changed. And Hugh was Mr.Ocbterlony of Earlston; 
which, perbaps, was the fact that made the greatest dif- 
ference of all. 

He came the day after Hugb's return, and in the 
evening there bad been a very affecting scene in the 
Cottage. In faitbful discharge of bis promise, Hugh 
bad carried the Henri Deux, carefully packed, as be- 
came its value and fragile character, to Aunt Agatha; 
and she bad received it from bim with a throbbing 
beart and many tears. "It was almost the last thing 
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he Said to me," Hugh had said. "He put it all aside 
with his own band, the day you admired it so much; 
and he told me over and over again, to be sure not to 
forget" Aunt Agatha had been sitting with her bands 
clasped upon the arm of bis cbair, and her eyes fixed 
upon bim, not to lose a word; but wben he said tbis, 
öbe covered her face with those soft old bands, and 
was silent and did not even weep. It was the truest 
grief that was in her beart, and yet with tbat, there 
was an exquisite pang of delight, such as goes through 
and through a girl wben first she perceives tbat she is 
loved, and sees her power! She was as a widow, and yet 
she was an innocent maiden, füll of experience and in- 
experience, feeling the beaviness of the evening shadows, 
and yet still in the age of splendour in the grass and 
glpry in the flower. The sense of tbat last tendemess 
went through her with a thrill of joy and grief beyond 
description. It gave bim back to her for ever and ever, 
but not with that sober appropriation which might have 
seemed natural to her age. She could no more look 
them in the face wbile it was being told, than had be 
been a living lover and she a girl. It was a supreme 
conjunetion and blending of the two extremes of life, 
a fusion of youth and of age. 

"I never thought be notieed wbat I said," she an- 
swered at last with a soft sob — and uneovered the 
eyes that were füll of tears, and yet dazzled as with a 
sudden light; and she would let no one touch the pre- 
cious legacy, but unpacked it berself, shedding tears 
tbat were bitter and yet sweet, over its many wrappings. 
Thougb be was a man, and vaguely buoyed up, with- 
out knowing it, by the stränge new sense of bis own 
importance, Hugh could have found it in bis beart to 
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slied tears, too, over the precious bits of porcelain, that 
had now acquired an interest so much more near and 
touching than anything connected with Henri Deux; 
and so could bis mother. But there were two wbo 
looked on with diy eyes: the one was Winnie, who 
would have liked to break it all into bits, as she swept 
past it with her long dress, and could not put up with 
Aunt Agatha^s nonsense; the other was Will, who 
watched the exhibition curiously with close Observation, 
wondering how it was that people were such fools, and 
feeling the shadow of bis brotber weigh upon bim with 
a crushing weight. But these two malcontents were 
not in sympathy with each other, and never dreamt of 
making common cause. 

And it was when the house was in this condition, 
that Uncle Penrose arrived. He arrived, as usual, just 
in tirae to make a fuss necessary about a late dinner, 
and to put Peggy out of temper, which was a fact that 
soon made itself feit througb the house; and he began 
immediately to speak to Hugh about Earlston, and about 
"your late uncle," without the smallest regard for Aunt 
Agatha's feelings. "Iknow there was something between 
bim and Miss Agatha, once," he said, with a kind of 
smile at her, "but of course that was all over long 
ago." And this was said when poor Miss Seton, who 
feit that the bond had never before been so sweet and 
80 close, was seated at the head of her own table, and 
bad to bear it and make no sign. 

"Probably there will be a great deal to be done on 
the estate," Mr. Penrose said; "these studious men 
always let things go to min out of doors; but there's 
a collection of curiosities or antiquities, or something. 
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If that's good, it will bring in money. When a man 
is known, such things sell.^' 

"But it is not to be sold," said Hugh qnickly. "I 
have settled all abont that." 

**Not to be sold? — nonsense!" said Mr. Penrose; 
"yon don't mean to say you are a coUector — at your 
age? No, no, my boy; tbey're no good to him where 
be is now; be could not take tbem into bis vault witb 
bim. Feelings are all very well, but you canH be 
allowed to lose a lot of money for a prejudice. What 
kind of tbings are tbey — pictures and that sort? 
or— " 

''I bave made all tbenecessary arrangements," said 
Hugb witb youtbful dignity. "I want you to go witb 
me to Dalken, motber, to see some rooms tbe mayor 
bas offered for tbem — nice rooms belonging to tbe 
Town Hall. Tbey could bave *Ocbterlony Museum' 
put up over tbe doors, and do better tban a separate 
building, besides saving tbe expense." 

Mr. Penrose gave a long wbistle, wbicb under any 
circumstances would bave been very indecorous at a 
lady's table. "So tbat is how it's to be!" be said; 
"but we'U talk tbat over first, witb your permission, 
Mr. Ocbterlony of Earlston. You are too young to 
know wbat you're doing. I suppose tbe ladies are at 
tbe bottom of it; tbey never know tbe value of money. 
And yet we know wbat it costs to get it wben it is 
wanted, Miss Agatba," said tbe insolent man of money, 
wbo never would forget tbat Miss Seton berself bad 
once been in difficulties. Sbe looked at bim witb a 
kind of smüe, as politeness ordained, but tears of pain 
stood in Aunt Agatba's eyes. If ever sbe bated any- 
body in ber gentle life, it was Mr. Penrose; and some- 
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how he made himself bateful in her presence to eveiy- 
body concemed. 

"It costs more to get it than it is ever worth," said 
Winnie, indignant, and moved for the first time, to 
make a diversion, and come to Aunt Agatha^s aid. 

"Ah, I have no doubt you know all about it," said 
Mr. Penrose, toming his arms upon her. "Yon should 
have taken my advice. If you had come to Liverpool, 
as I wanted you, and married some steady-going fellow 
with plenty of money, and gone at a more reasonable 
pace, you would not have changed so mach at your 
age. Look at Mary, how well preserved she is: I 
don't know what you can have been doing with your- 
self to look so changed." 

**I am florry you think me a fright," said Winnie, 
with an angry sparkle in her eye. 

"You are not a fright," said üncle Penrose; "one 
can see that youVe been a very handsome woman, but 
you are not what you were when I saw you last, 
Winnie. The fault of your family is that you are 
extravagant, — I am sure you did not get it from 
youp mother's side; — extravagant of your money and 
your hospitality, and your looks and everything. I am 
sure Mary has nothing to spare, and yet IVe found 
people living here for weeks together. / can^t afford 
visitors like that — I have my family to consider, and 
people that have real claims upon me — no more than 
I could afford to set up a museum. If I had a lot of 
curiosities thrown on my hands, I should make them 
into money. It is not everybody that can appreciate 
pictures, but everybody understands five per cent. And 
then he might have done something worth while for 
his brothers: not that I approve of a man impoverishing 
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himself for the sake of bis friends, but still two 
thousand pounds isn't much. And he might have done 
something for bis motber, or looked after Will's educa- 
tion. It's family pride, I suppose; but I'd ratber give 
my mother a bouse of ber own tban set up an Ocbter- 
lony Museum. Tastes differ, you know." 

"His motber agrees witb bim entirely in everything 
be 18 doing," said Mary, witb natural resentment. "I 
wisb all motbers bad sons as good as mine." 

"Husb," said Hugb, wbo was crimson witb Indigna- 
tion and anger: "I decline to discuss tbese matters 
witb üncle Penrose. Because be is your uncle, motber, 
be sball inquire into tbe estate as mucb as be likes; 
but I am tbe bead of tbe bouse, and I am responsible 
only to God and to tbose wbo are dead — and, mother 
to you," said Hugh, witb bis eyes glistening and his 
face glowing. 

Uncle Penrose gave another eontemptuous pro- 
longed wbistle at tbis Speech, but tbe others looked at 
tbe young man with admiration and love; even Winnie, 
wbose heart could still be touched, regarded tbe young 
paladin with a kind of tender envy and admiration. 
She was too young to be bis motber, but she did not 
feel herseif young; and her heart yeamed to have some 
one wbo would stand by her and defend her as such a 
youth could. A world of softer possibilities tban any- 
thing she would permit herseif to think of now, came 
into her mind, and she looked at bim. If she too had 
but been tbe mother of children like her sisterl but it 
appeared that Mary was to have tbe best of it, always 
and in every way. 

As for Will, he looked at tbe eldest son with very 
different feelings. Hugh was not particularly clever, 
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and bis brotlier had long entertained a certain contempt 
for him. He thought what he would have done had he 
been the head of the house. He was disposed to sneer, 
like Mr. Penrose , at the Ochterlony Mnseum. Was it 
not a confession of a mean mind, an acknowledgment 
of weakness, to consent to send away all the lovely 
things that made WilFs vision of Earlston like a vision 
of heaven? If it had been Will he would not have 
thought of five per cent., but neither would he have 
thought of making a collection of them at Dalken, 
where the country bumpkins might come and stare. He 
would have kept them all to himself , and they would 
have made bis life beautiful. And he scomed Hugh 
for dispossessing himself of them, and reducing the 
Earlston rooms into rooms of ordinary habitation. Had 
they but been bis — had he but been the eldest, the 
head of the house — the world and the family 
and IJncle Penrose would have seen very different 
things. 

But yet Hugh had character enough to stand firm. 
He made bis mother get her bonnet and go out with 
him after dinner; and everybody in the house looked 
after the two as they went away — the mother and her 
firstbom — he, with bis young head towering above 
her, though Mary was tall, and she putting her arm 
within bis so proudly — not without a tender elation 
in bis new importance , a sense of bis superior place 
and independent rank, which was strangely sweet. 
Winnie looked after them, envying her sister, and yet 
with an envy which was not bitter; and Will stood 
and looked fiercely on this brother who, by no virtue 
of bis own, had been bom before him. As for Aunt 
Agatha, who was fond of them all, she went to her 
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own room to heal her wounds; and Mr. Penrose, who 
was fond of none of them, went up to the Hall to talk 
things over with Sir Edward, whom he had once talked 
over to such purpose. And the only two who could 
stray down to the soft-flowing Kirtell, and listen to the 
melody of the woods and waters, and talk in concert 
of what they had wished and planned, were Mary and 
Hugh. 

"The great thing to be settled is about Will," the 
head of the house was saying. "You shall see, mother, 
when he is in the world and knows better, all that will 
blow away. His two thousand pounds is not much, as 
Uncle Penrose says; but it was all my father had: and 
when he wants it, and when Islay wants it, there can 
always be something added. It is my business to see 
to that" 

"It was all your father had," said Mary, "and all 
your uncle intended; and I see no reason why you 
should add to it, Hugh. There will be a little more 
when I am gone; and in the meantime, if we only 
knew what Will would like to do — " 

"Why, they'U make him a fellow of his College," 
said Hugh. "Hell go in for all sorts of honours. 
He's awfuUy clever, mother; there's no fear of Will, 
The best thing I can see is to send him to read with 
somebody — somebody with no end of a reputation, 
that he would have a sort of an awe for — and then 
the üniversity. It would be no use doing it if he was 
just like other people; but there^s every thing to be 
made of Wül." 

"I hope so," said Mary, with a little sigh. And 
then she added, "So I shall be left quite alone?" 

"No; you are Coming to Earlston with me," said 
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Hngh; "that is quite nnderstood. There will be a 
great deal to do; and I don^t tbink things are quite 
comfortable at the Cottage, with Mrs. Percival bere." 

"Poor Winnie!" said Mrs. Ocbterlony. "I don't 
tbink I ongbt to leave Aunt Agatba — at least, wbile 
sbe is so mucb in tbe dark about my sister. And tben 
70U told me yon bad promised to marry, Hngb?" 

"Yes," said tbe young man; and straigbtway tbe 
colonr came to bis cbeek, and dimples to tbe corners 

of bis montb; "but sbe is too y I mean, tbere is 

plenty of time to tbink of tbat." 

"Sbe is too young?" said Mary, startled. "Do I 
know ber, I wonder? I did not imagine you bad 
settled on tbe person as well as tbe fact. Well; and 
tben, you know, I sbould bave to come back again. I 
will come to yisit you at Earlston: but I must keep 
my bead-quarters bere." 

"I don't see wby you sbould bave to come back 
again," said Hugb, somewbat affronted. "Earlston is 
big enougb, and you would be sure to be fond of her. 
No, I don't know tbat tbe person is settled upon. 

Perbaps sbe wouldn't bave me; perbaps But, any- 

bow, you are Coming to Earlston, motber dear. And, 
after a wbile, we could bave some visitors perbaps — 
your friends; you know I am very fond of your friends, 
manuna. 

"All my friends, Hugb?" said bis motber, witb a 
smile. 

Tbis was tbe kind of talk tbey were baving wbile 
Mr. Penrose was laying tbe details of Hugb's extra- 
vagance before Sir Edward, and doing all be could to 
incite bim to a solemn cross-examination of Winnie. 
Wbetber sbe bad nin away £rom ber busband, or if 
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not exactly that, what were the circumstances under 
which she had left him; and wlietlier a reconciliation 
could be brought about; — all this was as interesting 
to Sir Edward as it was to Uncle Penrose; but what 
the latter gentleman was particularly anxious about 
was, what they had done with their money, and if the 
unlucky couple were very deeply in debt. "I suspect 
that is at the bottom of it," he said. And they were 
both concerned about Winnie, in their way — anxious 
to keep her from being talked about, and to preserve 
to her a place of repentance. Mrs. Percival, however, 
was not so simple as to subject herseif to this ordeal. 
When Sir Edward called in an accidental way next 
moming, and Uncle Penrose drew a solemn chair to 
her side, Winnie sprang up and went away. She went 
off, and shut herseif up in her own room, and declined 
to go back, or give any further account of herseif. " If 
they want to drive me away, I will go away," she said 
to Aunt Agatha, who came up tremulonsly to her door, 
and begged her to go downstairs. 

"My darling, they can't drive you away; you have 
come to see me," said Aunt Agatha. "It would be 
Strange if any one wanted to drive you from . my 
house." 

Winnie was excited, and driven out of her usual 
self-restraint. Perhaps she had begun to soften a little. 
She gave way to momentary tears, and kissed Aunt 
Agatha, whose heart in a moment forsook all other 
pre-occupations, and returned for ever and ever to her 
child. 

"Yes, I have come ig see y<w," she cried; "and 
don^t let them come and hnnt me to death. I have 
done nothing to them. I have injured nobody; and I 
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will not be put upon my trial for anybody in the wide 
World." 

"My dear love! my poor darling child!" was all 
that Aunt Agatha said. 

And then Winnie dried her eyes. "I may as well 
say it now," she said. "I will give an account of my- 
self to nobody but you; and if he should come after 
me here — " 

"Yes, Winnie darling?" said Aunt Agatha, in 
great suspenso, as Mrs. Percival stopped to take 
breath. 

"Nothing Ia the world will make me see him — 
nothing in the world I" cried Winnie. "It is best you 
should know. It is no good asking me — nothing in 
the world!" 

"Oh, Winnie, my dear child!" cried Aunt Agatha, 
in anxious remonstrance, but she was not permitted to 
say any more. Winnie kissed her again in a per- 
emptory way, and led her to the door, and closed it 
softly upon her. She had given forth her idttmatumy 
and now it was for her defender to carry on the 
fight. 

But within a few days another crisis arose of a less 
manageable kind. Uncle Penrose made everybody 
highly uncomfortable, and left stings in each individual 
mind, but fortunately business called him back after 
two days to his natural sphere. And Sir Edward was 
affironted, and did not retum to the charge; and Mrs. 
Percival, with a natural yearning, had begun to make 
fricJnds with her nephew, and draw him to her side to 
support her if need should be, And Mary was prepar- 
ing to go with her boy after a while to Earlston; and 
Hugli himself found freq^uent business at Carlisle, and 
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went and came continnally; when it happened one day 
that her friends came to pay Mrs. Ochterlony a yisit, 
to offer their condolences and congratnlations npon 
Hughes succession and his ancle's death. 

They came into the drawing-room before any one 
was aware; and Winnie was there, with her shawl 
round her as usnaJ. All the ladies of the Gottage were 
there: Aunt Agatha seated within sight of her legacy, 
the precions Henri Denx, which was all arranged in a 
tiny little cupboard, shut in with glass, which Hugh 
had found for her; and Mary working as nsual for her 
boys. Winnie was the one who never had anything to 
do; instead of doing anything, poor soul, she wound 
her arms closer and doser into her shawl. It was not 
a common visit that was about to be paid. There was 
Mrs.Kirkman, and Mrs. Askell, and the doctor^s sister, 
and the wife of a new Captain, who had come with 
them; and they all swept in, and kissed Mary, and 
took possession of the place. They kissed Mary, and 
shook hands with Aunt Agatha; and then Mrs. Kirk- 
man stopped short, and looked at Winnie, and made 
her a most stately cortsey. The others would have 
done the same, had their conrage been as good; bat 
both Mrs. Askell and Miss Sorbette were donbtfal how 
Mary would take it, and compromised, and made some 
sign of recognition in a distant way. Then they all 
subsided into chairs, and did their best to talk. 

*^It is a coincidence that brings us all here together 
to-day," Said Mrs. Kirkman; *^I hope it is not too 
much for you, my dear Mary. How affecting was 
poor Mr. Ochterlony's death! I hope you have that 
evidence of his spiritual State which is the only con- 
solation in such a case.^' 
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"He was a good man," said Mary; "very kind, 
and generons, and just. Hugh, who knew him best, 
was very fond of him — " 

"Ah, fond of him! We are all fond of onr friends," 
said Mrs. Kirkman; "bnt the only real comfort is to 
know what was their spiritnal State. Do you know I 
am very anxious about your parish here. If you would 
but take np the work, it wonld be a great thing." And 
I wonld like to have a talk with Hngh: he is in an 
important posiüon now; he may inflaence for good so 
many people. Dear Miss Seton, I am sure you will 
help me all you can to lead him in the right way." 

"He is such a dearl" said Emma Askell. "He 
has been to see us four or five times: it was so good 
of him. / didn^t know Mr. Ochterlony, Madonna dear; 
so you need not be vexed if I say right out that I am 
so glad. Hugh will make a perfect Squire; and he is 
such a dear. Oh, Miss Seton, I know you will agree 
with me — isn't he a dear?" 

"He's a very fine young fellow," said Miss Sorbette. 
"I remember him when he was only that height, so I 
think I may speak. It seems like yesterday when he 
was at that queer marriage, you know — such a funny, 
wistful little soul. I daresay you recollect, Mary, for 
it was rather hard upon you." 

"We all recollect," said Mrs. Eirkman; "don't 
speak of it. Thank Heaven , it has done those dear 
children no härm." 

There was something ringing in Mary's ears, but 
she could not say a word. Her voice seemed to die on 
her lips, and her heart in her breast. If her boys were 
to hear, and demand an explanation! Something al- 
most as bad happened. Winnie, who was looking on, 
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whom nobody had spoken to, now took it upon her to 
interpose. 

**What marriage?" she said. "It must have 
been something of consequence, and I should like to 
know." 

This question fluttered the visitors in the strängest 
way; none of tliem looked at Winnie, but they looked 
at each other, witb a sudden movement of skirts and 
consultation of glances. Mrs. Kirkman put ber bonnet- 
ßtrings straigbt, slowly, and sighed; and Miss Sorbette 
bent down ber head witb great concem, and exclaimed 
tbat sbe bad lost tbe button of ber glove; and Emma/ 
Askell sbrank bebind backs, and made a great rustling 
witb ber dress. "Ob, it was notbing at all," sbe said ; 
being by nature tbe least bard-bearted of tbe tbree. 
Tbat was all tbe answer tbey gave to Winnie, wbo was 
tbe woman wbo bad been talked about. And tbe next 
moment all tbree msbed at Mary, and spoke to ber in 
tbe same breatb, in tbeir agitation; for at least tbey 
were agitated by tbe bold ^oup tbey bad made. It was 
a stroke wbicb Winnie feit. Sbe tumed very red and 
tben very pale, bat sbe did not flincb: sbe sat tbere in 
tbe foreground, close to tbem all, tili tbey bad said 
everytbing tbey bad to say; and beld ber bead bigb, 
ready to meet tbe eye of anybody wbo dared to look 
at ber. As for tbe otber members of tbe party, Mary 
bad been driven hors du combat ^ and for tbe first mo- 
ment was too mucb occupied witb ber own feelings to 
perceive tbe insnlt tbat bad been directed at ber sister; 
and Annt Agatba was too mucb amazed to take any 
part. Tbus tbey sat, tbe visitors in a rustle of tai 
and silk and agitation and uneasiness, frigbtened at tbe 
Step tbey bad taken, witb Winnie immovable and un- 
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flinching in the midst of tbem, nntil the other ladies of 
the liouse recovered their self-possession, Then an un- 
questionable chill feil npon the party. When such 
visitors came to Kartell on ordinaiy occasions, they 
were received with pleasant hospitality. It was not a 
ceremonions call, it was a £rank familiär visit, pro- 
longed for an honr or two; and though five o'clock tea 
had not then been invented, it was extemporized for 
the occasion, and fruit was gathered, and flowers, and 
all the pleasant country details that please visitors 
from a town. And when it was time to go, everybody 
knew how inany minutes were necessary for the walk 
to the Station, and the Cottage people escorted their 
visitors, and waved their hands to them as the train 
Started. Such had been the usual routine of a visit to 
Eirtell. But matters were changed now. After that 
uneasy rustle and flutter, a silence equally uneasy feil 
upon the assembly. ' The new Captain's wife, who had 
never been there before, conld not make it out. Mrs. 
Percival sat silent, the centre of the group, and nobody 
addressed a word to her; and Aunt Agatha leaned back 
in her chair and never opened her lips; and even 
Mary gave the coldest, briefest answers to the talk 
which everybody poured upon her at once. It was all 
quite mysterious and unexplainable to the Captain^s 
wife. 

"I am afraid we must not stay," Mrs. Kirkman 
Said at last, who was the superior officer. "I hope we 
have not been too much for you, my dear Mary. I 
want 80 much to have a long talk with you about the 
parish and the work that is to be done in it. If I 
could only see you take it up! But I see you are not 
able for it now." 

Maäomia Mary. IL 7 
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^'I am not the clergyman," said Mary, whose 
temper was slightly touched. "You know that never 
was my rolc,^^ 

"Ah, mj dear friend!" said Mrs. Kirkman, and she 
Lent her head forward pathetically to Mrs. Ochterlony^s, 
and shook it in her face, and kissed her, " if one could 
always feel one's seif jnstified in leaving it in the hands 
of the dergyman! Bat you are suffering, and I will 
say no more to day." 

And Miss Sorbette, too, made a pretence of having 
something very absorbing to say to Mrs. Ochterlony; 
and the exit of the visitors was made in a kind of 
scuffle very di£Perent from their dignified entrance. 
They had to walk back to the Station in the heat of 
the aftemoon, and to sit there in the dusty waiting- 
room an hour and a half waiting for the train. Seidom 
is justice so promptly or poetically executed. And 
they took to upbraiding each other, as was natura], 
and Emma Askell cried, and said it was not her fault 
And the new Captain^s wife asked audibly, if that was 
the Madonna Mary the gentlemen talked about, and 
the house that was so pleasant? Perhaps the three 
ladies in the Cottage did not feel much happier; Aunt 
Agatha rose up tremblingly when they were gone, and 
went to Winnie and kissed her. "Oh, what does it all 
mean?^^ Miss Seton cried. It was the first time she 
had Seen anyone belonging to her pointed at by the 
finger of scorn. 

"It means that Mary^s friends don't approve of 
me," said Winnie; but her lip quivered as she spoke. 
She did not carel But yet she was a woman, and she 
did care, whatever she might say. 

And then Mary, too, came and kissed her sister. 
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"My poor Winnie!" she said, tenderly. She could not 
be her sister^s partizan out and out, like Aunt Agatha. 
Her heart was sore for what she knew, and for what 
she did not know; bnt she could not forsake her own 
flesh and blood. The Inquisition of Uncle Penrose and 
Sir Edward was a very small matter indeed in com- 
parison with this woman's insult, but yet it drew 
Winnie imperceptibly closer to her only remaining 
friends. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was not likely that Will, who had speculated so 
much on the family history, should remain unmoved 
by all these changes. His intellect was very lively, 
and well developed, and his conscience was to a great 
extent dormant. If he had been in the way of seeing, 
or being tempted into actual vicesi, no doubt the lad's 
education would have served him in better stead, and 
his moral sense would have been awakened. But he 
had been injnred in his finer moral perceptions by a 
very common and very unsuspected agency. He had 
been in the way of hearing very small offences indeed 
made into sins. Aunt Agatha had been almost as 
hard upon him for forgetting a text as if he had told 
a lie — and his tutor, Üie curate, had treated a false 
quantity, or a failure of memory, as a moral offence. 
That was in days long past, and it was Wilfrid now 
who found out his curate in false quantities, and 
scomed him accordingly; and who had discovered that 
Aunt Agatha herseif, if she remembered the text, knew 

7* 
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very little more about it. This System of making sins 
ont of trifies had passed quite harmlessly over Hugb 
and Islay; but Wüfrid's was tbe exceptional mind to 
wbicb it did serious barm. And tbe morc be dis- 
covered tbat tbe sins of bis cbildbood were not sins, 
tbe more confused did bis mind become, and tbe more 
dull bis conscience, as to tbose sins of tbongbt and 
feeling, wbicb were tbe only ones at present into wbicb 
be was tempted. Wbat bad any one to do witb tbe 
complexion of bis thougbts? If be feit one way or 
anotber, wbat matter was it to any one but bimself? 
Other people migbt dissemble and take credit for tbe 
emotions approved of by public opinion, but be would 
be true and genuine. And accordingly be did not see 
wby be sbould pretend to be pleased at Hugb^s ad- 
yancement He was not pleased. He said to bimself 
tbat it went against all tbe rules of natural justice. 
Hugb was no better tban be; on tbe contrary, be was 
less clever, less capable of mental exertion, wbicb, so 
far as Will knew, was tbe only Standard of superiority; 
and yet be was Mr. Ocbterlony of Earlston, witb a 
bouse and estate, witb affairs to manage, and tenants 
to influence, and tbe Psycbe and tbe Venus to do wbat 
be liked witb: wbereas Will was nobody, and was to 
bave two tbousand pounds for all bis inberitance. He 
bad been talking, too, a great deal to Mr. Penrose, and 
tbat bad not done bim any good; for Uncle Penrose's 
view was tbat notbing sbould stand in tbe way of 
acquiring money or otber wealtb — notbing but tbe 
actual law. To do anytbing disbonest, tbat could be 
punisbed, was of course pure insanity — not to say 
crime; but to let any sort of false bonour, or pride, or 
delicacy stand between you and tbe acquisition of 



monej was almost as great insanityj^accfotSiii^'ta W 
ideas. '* 60 into biisiness and keep at it, and ydu may - 
buy him up — him and bis beggarly estate" — had 
been Uncle Penrose^s generous Suggestion; and it was 
a good deal in Wilfrid^s mind. To be sore it was 
quite opposed to the intellectual tendency wbicb led 
him to quite a di£Perent class of pursuits. But wbat 
was cbiefly before bim in the meantime was Hugh, 
preferred to so mucb distinction, and honour, and 
glory; and yet if the truth were known, a very stupid 
sort of fellow in comparison with bimself — Will. 
And it was not only that he was Mr. Ochterlony of 
Earlston. He was ftrst with everybody. Sir Edward, 
who took but little notice of Will, actually consulted 
Hugh, and he was the first to be thought of in any 
question that oceurred in the Cottage; and, what went 
deepest of all, Nelly — Nelly Askell, whom Will had 
appropriated, not as bis love, for bis mind had not as 
yet opened to that idea, but as bis sympathizer-in- 
chief — the listener to all bis complaints and specula- 
tions — bis audience, whom nobody had any right to 
take from him — Nelly had gone over to bis brotber's 
side. And the idea of going into business, even at the 
cost of abandoning all bis favourite studies, and sticking 
close to it, and buying him up — him and bis beggarly 
estate — was a good deal at this moment in Wilfrid's 
thoughts. Even the new-comer, Winnie, who might 
if she pleased have won him to herseif, had preferred 
Hugh. So that he was alone on bis side, and every- 
body was on bis brother's — a position which often 
eonfuses right and wrong, even to minds least set upon 
their own will and way. 

He was sauntering on Kirtell banks a few days 
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/:a9i5jr tli^pWfeJfaljove recorded, in an unusually uncom- 
' Portable State of mind. Mrs. Askell had feit great 
compnnction about her share in that event, and sbe 
had sent Nelly, who was known to be a favourite at 
the Cottage, with a very anxious letter, assuring her 
dear Madonna that it was not her fault. Mary had 
not received the letter with much favour, but she had 
welcomed Nelly warmly; and Hugh had found means 
to occupy her attention; and Will, who saw no place 
for him, had wandered out, slightly sulky, to Kirtell- 
side. He was free to come and go as he liked. No- 
body there had any particular need of him; and a 
solitary walk is not a particularly enlivening Perform- 
ance when one has left an entire household occupied 
and animated behind. As he wound bis way down the 
bank he saw another passenger on the road before him, 
who was not of a description of man much known on 
Kirtell-side. It seemed to Will that he had seen this 
figure somewhere before. It must be one of the regi- 
ment, one of the gentlemen of whom the Cottage was 
a little jealous, and who were thought to seek occasions 
of visiting Kürtell oftener than politeness required. As 
Will went on, however, he saw that the stranger was 
somebody whom he had never seen before, and curiosity 
was a lively faculty in him, and Teadily awakened. 
Neither was the unknown indifferent to WilFs appear- 
ance or approach; on the contrary, he tumed round at 
the sound of the youth^s step and scrutinized him 
closely, and lingered that he might be overtaken. Ke 
was tall, and a handsome man, still young, and with 
an air which only much traffic with die world confers. 
No man could have got that look and aspect who had 
lived all bis life on Kirtell; and even Will, inex- 
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perienced as he was, could recognise this. It did not 
occiiT to him, quick as bis intellect was at putting 
things together, who it was; but a little expectation 
awoke in bis mind as be qnickened bis steps to over- 
take tbe stranger, wbo was clearly waiting to be over- 
taken. 

"I beg yonr pardon," be said, as soon as Wilfirid 
bad come up to him; "are you young Ocbterlony? I 
mean, one of tbe yonng Ochterlonys?" 

"No," Said Will, *'and yet yes; I am not young 
Ochterlopy, but I am one of tbe young Ochterlonys, 
as you say." 

Upon this bis new companion gave a keen look at 
bim, as if disceming some meaning ander tbe words. 

**I thought so," be said; "and I am Major Percival, 
whom you may bave beard of. It is a queer ques- 
tion, bat I suppose there is no doubt that my wife is 
up there?" 

He gave a little jerk witb bis band as be spoke in 
tbe direction of tbe Cottage. He was standing on tbe 
very same spot wbere he bad seen Winnie coming to 
bim tbe day they ürst pledged their trotb; and thougb 
be was far from being a good man, be remembered it, 
baving still a certain love for bis wife, and tbe tboaght 
gave bittemess to bis tone. 

"Yes, she is there," said Will. 

"Then I will tbank you to come back witb me," 
said Percival. "I don't want to go and send in my 
name, like a stranger. Take me in by tbe garden, 
wbere you enter by tbe window. I suppose nobody 
can bave any objection to my seeing my wife: your 
aunt, perbaps, or your motber?" 
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"Perhaps ehe does not wish to see you," said 
Will 

The stranger laughed. 

**It is a pleasant Suggestion," he said; "but at leajt 
you cannot object to admit me, and let me try." 

Wilfrid might have hesitated if he had been more 
fully contented with everybody belonging to him; but, 
to teil the truth, he knew no reason why Winnie's 
husband should not see her. He had not been suf- 
ficiently interested to wish to fathom the secret, and 
he had accepted, not caring much about it, Aunt 
Agatha's oft-repeated declaration, that their visitor had 
arrived so suddenly to give her "a delightful surprise." 
Wilfrid did not care much about the matter, and he 
made no inquiries into it. He tumed accordingly with 
the new-comer, not displeased to be the first of the 
house to make acquaintance with him. Percival had 
all a man's advantage over bis wife in respect to wear 
and tear. She had lost her youth, her freshness, and 
all that gave its chief charm to her beauty, but he had 
lost very little in outward appearance. Poor Winnie's 
dissipations were the mildest pleasures in comparison 
with bis, and yet he had kept even bis youth, while 
hers was gone for ever. And he had not the air of a 
bad man — perhaps he was not actually a bad man. 
He did whatever he liked without acknowledging any 
particular restraint of duty, or truth, or even honour, 
except the limited Standard of honour current among 
men of bis class — but he had no distinct intention of 
being wicked; and he was, beyond dispute, a little 
touched by seeing, as he had just done, the scene of 
that meeting whieh had decided Winnie's fate. He 
went up the bank considerably softened, and disposed 
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to be very kind. It was he who had been in tbe 
wrong in ikeir last desperate struggle, and he fonnd it 
eaaj to forgive himself ; and Aunt Agatha's garden, 
and the paths, and flower-pots he remembered so well, 
softened him more and more. If he had gone straight 
in, and nothing had happened, he would have kissed 
bis wife in the most amiable waj, and forgiven her, 
and been in perfect amity with everybody — but this 
was not how it was to be. 

Winnie was sitting as usual, unoccupied, indoors. 
As she was not doing anything her eyes were free to 
wander further than if they had been more particularly 
engaged, and at that moment, as it happened, they 
were tumed in the direction of the window from which 
she had so often watched Sir Edward's light. All at 
once she started to her feet It was what she had 
looked for from the first; what, perhaps, in the Stagna- 
tion of the household qniet here she had longed for. 
High among the roses and waving honeysuckles she 
caught a momentary glimpse of a head which she could 
have recognised at any distance. At that sight all the 
exdtement of the interrupted struggle rushed back into 
her heart. A pang of fierce joy, and hatred, and Op- 
position moved her. There he stood who had done her 
so mach wrong; who had trampled on all her feelings 
and insulted her, and yet pretended to love her, and 
dared to seek her. Winnie did not say anything to 
her companions; indeed she was too much engrossed at 
the moment to remember that she had any companions. 
She tumed and fled without a word, disappearing 
swifUy, noiselessly, in an instant, as people have a 
gift of doing when much excited. She was shut up in 
her room, with her door locked, before any one knew 
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she had stirred. It is tnie he was not likely to come 
npstairs and assail her by force; bat she did not think 
of that. She locked her door and sat down, with her 
heart beating, and her breath Coming quick, expect- 
ing, hoping — she would herseif have said fearing — 
an attack. 

Winnie thonght it was a long time before Annt 
Agatha came, softly, trenmlously, to her door, but in 
reality it was but a few minutes. He had come in, 
and had taken matters with a high band, and had 
demanded to see bis wife. "He will think it is we 
who are keeping you away from him. He will not 
believe you do not want to come," said poor Aunt 
Agatha, at the door. 

"Nothing shall induce me to see him," said Win- 
nie, admitting her. "I told you so: nothing in the 
World — not if he were to go down on bis knees — 
not if he were " 

"Mydear love, I don^t think he means to go down 
on bis knees," said Aunt Agatha, anxiously. "He 
does not think he is in the wrong. Oh, Winnie, my 
darling! — if it was only for the sake of other people 

— to keep them from talking, you know " 

"Aunt Agatha, you are mistaken if you think I 

care," said Winnie. "As for Mary's friends, they are 
old-fashioned idiots. They think a woman should shut 
herseif up like an Eastem slave when her husband is 
not there. I have done nothing to be ashamed of. 
And he — Oh, if you knew how he had insulted me! 

— Oh, if you only knew! I teil you I will not con- 
sent to see him, for nothing in this world." 

Winnie was a different woman as she spoke. She 
was no longer the wom and faded creature she had 
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been. Her eyes werc sparkling, her cheeks glowing. 
It was a clouded and wom magnificence, but still it 
was a retam to her old splendour. 

"Oh, Winnie, my dear love, you are fond of him 
in spite of all," said Aunt Agatha. "It will all come 
right, my darling, yet. You are fond of each other in 
spite of all." 

"You don't know what you say," said Winnie, in 
a blaze of Indignation. — "Fond of him! — if you 
could but know! Teil him to think of how we parted. 
Teil him I will never more trust myself near him 
again." 

It was with this decision, immovable and often re- 
peated, that Miss Seton at last retumed to her undesired 
guest. But she sent for Mary to come and speak to 
her before she went into the drawing-room. Aunt 
Agatha was füll of schemes and anxious desires. She 
could not make people do what was right, but if she 
could so plot and manage appearances as that they 
should seem to do what was right, surely that was 
better than notbing. She sent for Mrs. Ochterlony into 
the dining-room, and she began to take out the best 
silver, and arrange the green finger-glasses, to lose no 
time. 

"What is the use of telling all the world of our 
domestic troubles?" said Aunt Agatha. "My dear, 
though Winnie will not see him , would it not be better 
to keep him to dinner, and show that we are friendly 
with him all the same? So long as he is with us, no- 
body is to know that Winnie keeps in her own room. 
After the way these people behaved to the poor dear 
child " 

"They were very foolish and ill-bred," said Mary; 
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^^bat it was because sbe bad berself been foolisb, not 
because sbe was away from ber busband: and I don^t 
like bim to be witb my boys." 

"But for your dear sister's sake! Ob, Mary, my 
love, forWinnie's sake!'' said Aunt Agatba; and Mary 
yielded, tbougb sbe saw no benefit in it It was ber 
part to go back into tbe drawing-room , and make tbe 
best of Winnie's resistance, and convey tbe invitation 
to tbis unlooked-for guest, wbile Aunt Agatba looked 
after tbe dinner, and impressed upon Peggy tbat per- 
baps Major Percival migbt not be able to stay long; 
and was it not sad tbat tbe very day ber busband came 
to see ber, Mrs. Percival sbould bave sucb a bad bead- 
acbe? "Sbe is lying down, poor dear, in bopes of 
being able to sit up a little in tbe evening," said tbe 
anxious but innocent deceiver — doubly innocent since 
sbe deceived nobody, not even tbe bousemaid, far less 
Peggy. As for Major Percival, be was angry and ex- 
cited, as Winnie was, but not to an equal extent. He 
did not believe in bis wife's resistance. He sat down 
in tbe familiär room, and expected every moment to 
see Winnie rusb down in ber impulsive way, and 
throw berself into bis arms. Tbeir struggles bad not 
terminated in tbis satisfactory way of late, but still 
sbe bad gone very far in leaving bim, and be bad gone 
far in condescending to come to seek ber; and tbere 
seemed no reason wby tbe monster quarrel sbould not 
end in a monster reconciliation, and all go on as 
before. 

But it was bad policy to leave bim witb Mary. 
Tbe old instinctive dislike tbat bad existed between 
tbem from tbe first woke up again unawares. Mrs. 
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Ochterlony could not conceal tbe fact tbat she took no 
pleasure in bis society, and had no faith in him. She 
stayed in the room because she could not help it, but 
she did not pretend to be cordial. When he addressed 
himself to Will, and took the boy into bis confidence, 
and spoke to him as to anotber man of the world, he 
oould see, and was pleased to see, the contraction in 
Mary's forehead. In this one point she was afraid of 
him, or at least he thought so. Winnie stayed upstairs 
with the door locked, watching to see him go away; 
and Hugh, to whom Winnie had been perhaps more 
confidential than to any one eise in the house, went 
ont and in, in displeasure ill-concealed, avoiding all 
intercourse with the stranger. And Mary sat on thoms, 
bearing him nnwilling Company, and Nelly watched 
and marvelled. Poor Aunt Agatha all the time ar- 
ranged her best silver, and filled the old-fashioned 
^pergne with flowers, thinking she was doing the very 
best for her child, saving her reputation, and leaving 
the way open for a reconciliation between her and her 
hnsband, and ntterly unconscions of any other barm 
that conld befall. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, however (which was 
five o'clock, an honr which Aunt Agatha thought a 
good medium between the early and the late). Major 
Percival*s brow was very cloudy. He had waited and 
listened, and Winnie had not come, and now, when 
they sat down at table, she was still invisible. '^Does 
not my wife mean to favour us with her Company?" 
he asked, insolently, incredulous after all that she could 
persevere so long, and expecting to hear that she was 
only "late as usual;" upon which Aunt Agatha looked 
at Mary with anxious beseeching eyes. 
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"My ßister iß not Coming down to-day," said Mary, 
witb hesitation, "at least I believe " 

"Oh, my dear love, you know it is only because 
sbe bas one of her bad beadacbesr* Aunt Agatha 
added, precipitately, with tears of entreaty in her 
eyes. 

Fercival looked at them both, and he thonght he 
understood it all. It was Mary who was abetting her 
sister in her rebellion, encooraging her to defy him. 
It was she who was resisting Miss Seton's well-meant 
efforts to bring them together. He saw it all as piain, 
or thought he saw it, as if he had heard her tactics 
determined upon. He had let her alone, and restrained 
bis natural Impulse to injure the woman he disliked, 
but now she had set herseif in bis way, and let her 
look to it. This dinner, which poor Aunt Agatha had 
brought about against everybody's will, was as uncon^ 
fortable a meal as could be imagined. She was miser- 
able herseif, dreading every moment that he might 
burst out into a torrent of rage against Winnie before 
"the servants," or that Winnie's bell would ring vio- 
lently and she would send a message — so rash and 
inconsiderate as she was — to know when Major Per- 
cival was going away. And nobody did anything to 
help her out of it. Mary sat at the foot of the table 
as stately as a queen, showing the guest only such 
attentions as were absolutely necessary. Hugh, except 
when he talked to Nelly, who sat beside him, was as 
disagreeable as a young man who particularly desires 
to be disagreeable and feels that bis wishes have not 
been consulted, can be. And as for the guest himself, 
bis countenance was black as night. It was a heavy 
price to pay for the gratification of saying to everybody 
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that Winnie^s husband had come to see her, and had 
spent the day at the Cottage. Bat then Aunt Agatha 
had not the remotest idea that beyond the annoyance 
of the moment it possibly could do any härm. 

It was dreadÄil to leave him with the two boys 
after dinner, who probably — or at least Hugh — 
might not be so civil as was to be wished; but still 
more dreadful it was ten minutes after to hear Hugh's 
voice with Nelly in the garden. Why had he left his 
guest? 

**He left me," said Hugh. "He went out under 
the verandah to smoke his cigar. I don't deny I was 
very glad to get away." 

"But I am sure, Hugh, you are very fond of Smok- 
ing cigars,^^ said Aunt Agatha, in her anxiety and 
fright. 

"Not always," Hugh answered, "nor under all cir- 
cumstances.'^ And he laughed and coloured a little, 
and looked at Nelly by his side, who blushed too. 

"So there is nobody with him but Will!" said 
Aunt Agatha with dismay, as she went in to where 
Mary was sitting-, and the news was still more painful 
to Mary. Will was the only member of the family 
who was really civil to the stranger, except Aunt 
Agatha, whose anxiety was plainly written in her 
countenance. He was sitting now under the verandah 
which shaded the dining-room' Windows, quite at the 
other side of the house, smoking his cigar, and Will 
sat dutifdlly and not unwillingly by, listening to his 
talk. It was a new kind of talk to Will — the talk of 
a man Uasdy yet incapable of existing out of the world 
of which he was sick — a man who did not pretend 
to be a good man, nor even possessed of principles. 
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Perhaps the parish of Kirtell in general would not have 
thonght it very edifying talk. 

"It 18 he who Las come into the property, I snp- 
pose," Said Percival, pointing lazily with his cigar to- 
wards the other end of the garden, where Hugh was 
visible far off with Nelly. "Get on well with him, eh? 
I shonld say not if the question was asked of me?" 

"Oh yes, well enough," said Will, in momentary 
confnsion, and with a clouding of his brows. "There 
is nothing wrong with htm. It's the System of eldest 
sons that is wrong. I have nothing to say against 
Hugh." 

"By Jove," said Percival, "the difficulty is to find 
out which is anybody's eldest son. I never find fault 
with Systems, for my part." 

"Oh, about that there can't be any doubt," said 
Will; "he is six years older than I am. I am only 
the youngest; though I don't see what it matters to a 
man, for my part being bom in '32 or '38." 

"Sometimes it makes a deal of difference," said 
Percival; and then he paused: for a man, even when 
he is pushed on by malice and hate and all uncharitable- 
ness, may hesitate before he throws a firebrand into an 
innocent peaceM house. However, after his pause he 
resumed, making a new start as it were, and doing it 
deliberately, "sometimes it may make a difference to a 
man whether he was bom in '37 or '38. You were 
bom in '38, were you? Ah! I ought to recoUect." 

"Why ought i/ou to recollect?" asked Will, startled 
by the meaning in his companion's face. 

"I was present at a ceremony that took place about 
then," Said Percival; "a curious sort of story. TU teil 
it you some time. How is the property left, do you 
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know? Is it to him in paiücalar as being the favourite, 
and that sort of thing? — or is it simplj to the eldest 
son?" 

"Simply to the eldest son," said Will, more and 
more sorprised. 

Percival gave such a whistle as Uncle Penrose had 
given when he heard of the mnsenm, and nodded his 
head repeatedly. "It wonld be good ftin to tum the 
tables,^' he said, as if he were making a remark to 
himself. 

"How could yon tum the tables? What do you 
mean? What do you know about it?" cried Will, 
who by this time was getting excited. Hugh came 
within his line of vision now and then, with Nelly — 
always with NeUy. It was only the younger brother, 
the inferior member of the household, who was left 
with the unwelcome guest. If any one could tum the 
tables! And again he said, almost fiercely, "What do 
you mean?" 

"It is very easy to teil you what I mean; and I 
wonder what your opinion will be of Systems then?" 
Said Percival. "By Jovel it's an odd position, and I 
don't envy you. You think you're the youngest, and 
you were bora as you say in '38." 

"Good heayensl what has that to do with it?" 
cried WüMd. "Of course I was bom in '38. Teil 
me what you mean." 

"Well, then, TU teil you what I mean," said Per- 
cival, tossing away the end of his cigar, "and plainly, 
too. That fellow there, who gives himself such airs, is 
no more the eldest son than I am. The property be- 
longs to you." 

Madonna Mary. IL H 
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CHAPTEß VIII. 



WiLFBiD was SO stunned by the infonnation thus 
snddenly giyen him, that he had bat a confused con- 
sciousness of the explanations which foUowed. He was 
aware tbat it was all made clear to him, and that he 
uttered the usnal words of assent and conviction; bat 
in his mind he was too profoundly moved, too com- 
pletely shaken and ansettled, to be aware of anything 
bat the fact thas strangely communicated. It ^d not 
occar to him for a moment that it was not a fact. He 
saw no improbability, nothing annataral in it. He was 
too yoang to think that anything was anlikely becaase 
it was extraordinary, or to doabt what was affirmed 
with so mach confidence. Bat, in the meantime, the 
news was so startling, that it apset his mental balance, 
and made him incapable of anderstanding the details. 
Hagh was not the eldest son. It was he who was the 
eldest son. This at the moment was all that his mind 
was capable of taking in. He stayed by Percival as 
long as he remained, and had the air of devoaring 
everything the other said; and he went with him to 
the railway Station when he went away. Percival, for 
his part, having once made the plange, showed no dis- 
inclination to explain eveiything, bat for his own credit 
told his Story most fally, and with many particalars 
andreamt of when the incident took place. Bat he 
might have spared his pains so far as Will wajs con- 
cemed. He was aware of the one great fact stated to 
him to begin with, bat of nothing more. 
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The last words which Percival said as he took 
leave of his young companion at the railway were, 
however, caught by Wilfrid's half-stupefied ears. They 
were these: "I will stay in Carlisle for some days. 
You can hear where I am fromAskell, and perhaps we 
may be of use to each other." This, beyond the start- 
ling and extraordinary piece of news which had shaken 
him like a sadden earthquake, was all Percival had 
said, so far as Will was aware. "That fellow is no 
more the eldest son than I am — the property is your«;" 
and "I will stay in Carlisle for some days — perhaps 
we may be of use to each other." The one expression 
caught on to the other in his mind, which was utterly 
confused and stunned for the first time in his life. He 
tumed them over and over as he walked home alone, 
or rather, they tumed over and over in his memory, as 
if possessed of a distinct life; and so it happened that 
he had got home again and opened the gate and 
stumbled into the garden before he knew what the 
terrific change was which had come over everything, 
or had time to realize his own sensations. It was such 
a moment as is very sweet in a cottage-garden. They 
had all been watering the flowers in the moment of 
relief afber Percival^s departure, and the fragrance of 
the grateful soll was mounting up among the other 
perfumes of the hour. Hugh and Nelly were still 
sprinkling a last shower upon the roses, and in the 
distance in the field upon which the garden opened 
were to be seen two figures wandering slowly over the 
grass, — Winnie, whom Aunt Agatha had coaxed out 
to breathe the fresh air after her self-imprisonment, and 
Miss Seton herseif, with a shawl over her head. And 
the twilight was growing insensibly dimmer and dim< 

8* 
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mer, and tlie dew falling, and the yonng moon sailing 
aloft. When Mary came across the lawn, her long 
dresB sweeping with a soft rustle over the grass, a 
sndden horror seized Wilfrid. It took him all his 
force of mind and will to keep his face to her and 
await her Coming. His face was not the treacherous 
kind of face which betrays everything; but still there 
was in it a look of pre-occupation which Mary conld 
not fail to see. 

"Is he gone?" she said, as she came up. "Yon 
are snre he is gone, Will? It was kind of you to be 
civil to him; bnt I am almost afraid you were in- 
terested in him too.^' 

**Would it be wrong to be interested in him?" 
said TTill. 

"I don't like him," said Mary, simply; and then 
she added, after a panse, ^*I have no confidence in him. 
I shonld be sorry to see any of my boys attracted by 
the Society of snch a man." 

And it was at this moment that his new knowledge 

mshed upon Wil&id^s mind and embittered it; any of 

' her boys, of whom he was the youngest and least im- 

portant; and yet she mnst know what his real position 

was, and that he ought to be the chief of all. 

"I don't care a straw for äw»," said Will, hastily; 
*'bnt he knows a great many things, and I was in- 
terested in his talk." 

"What was he saying to yon?" said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony. 

He looked into her face, and he saw that there 
was nneasiness in it, jast as she, looking at him, saw 
signs of a change which he was himself nnaware of ; 
and in his impetnosity he was yery near saying it all 
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out and betraying himself. But then his oncertamty 
of all tbe details stood bim in good stead. 

"He was saying lots of things," said Will. "I am 
snre I canH teil yon all tbat be was saying. If I were 
Hngb I would not let Nelly make a mess of berself 
witb ibose roses. I am going in-doors/' 

"A lovely evening like tbis is better tban tbe best 
book in tbe world," said Mary. "Stay witb me, and 
talk to me, Will. Yon see I am tbe only one wbo is 
lefk alone.** 

"I don't care abont lovely evenings," said Will; 
''I tbink you sbonld all come in. It is getting dread- 
ful cold. And as for being alone, I don^t see bow 
tbat can be, wben tbey axe all tbere. Good nigbt, 
motber. I tbink I sball go to bed.'^ 

"Wby sbonld you go to bed so early?" said Mary; 
but be was already gone, and did not bear ber. And 
as be went, be tumed rigbt round and looked atHngb 
and Nelly, wbo were stiU togetber. Wben Mrs. Ocbter- 
lony remarked tbat look, sbe was at once troubled and 
comforted. Sbe tbougbt ber boy was jealous of tbe 
way in wbicb bis brotber engrossed tbe young visitor,* 
and sbe was sorry, but yet Ibiew tbat it was not very 
serious — wbile, at tbe same time, it was a comfort to 
ber to attribute bis pre-occupation to anytbing but 
Percivars conversation. So sbe lingered about tbe 
lawn a little, and looked wistfuUy at tbe soft twiligbt 
country, and tbe wistful moon. Sbe was tbe only one 
wbo was alone. Tbe two young creatures were to- 
getber, and tbey were bappy; and poor Winnie, tbougb 
sbe was far from bappy, was buoyed up by tbe ab- 
sorbing passion and bostility wbicb bad to-day reacbed 
one of its climaxes, and bad Aunt Agatba for ber 
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slave, ready to receive all the burning outburst of 
grievance and misery. This fiery passion which ab- 
sorbed her wbole being was almost as good as being 
happy, and gave her mind fall occupation. But as for 
Mary, she was by herseif, and all was twilight with 
her; and the desertion of her boy gave her a little 
chill at her heart. So she, too, went in presently, and 
had the lamp lighted, and sat alone in the room, which 
was bright and yet dim — with a clear circle of light 
round the table, yet shadowy as all the corners are of 
a Summer evening, when there is no fire to aid the 
lamp. But she did not find her son there. His dis- 
content had gone further than to be content with a 
book, as she had expected; and he had really disap- 
peared for the night 

**I can't have you take possession of Nelly like 
this," she said to Hugh, when, after a long interval, 
they came in. "We all want a share of her. Poor 
Will has gone to bed quite discontented. You must 
not keep her all to yourself." 

"Oh! is he jealous?" said Hugh, laughing; and 
there was no more said about it; for Will's jealousy in 
Ihis respect was not a thing to alarm anybody much. 

But Will had not gone to bed. He was seated in 
his room at the table, leaning his head upon both his 
hands, and staring into the flame of his candle. He 
was trying to put what he had heard into some sort of 
shape. That Hugh, who was down-stairs so triumphant 
and successful, was, after all, a mere impostor; that it 
was he himself , whom nobody paid any particular at- 
tention to, who was the real heir; that his instinct had 
not deceived him, but from his birth he had been ill- 
used and oppressed: these thoughts went all circling 
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tkrongh bis mind as the moths circled round liis light, 
taking now a larger, and now a shorter flight. This 
Strange sense that he had been right all along was, for 
the moment, the first feeling in his mind. He had 
been disinherited and thrust aside, bat still he had feit 
all along that it was he who was the natural heir; and 
there was a satisfaction in having it thus proved and 
established. This was the first distinct reflection he 
was conscious of amid the whirl of thoughts; and then 
came the intoxicating sense that he could now enter 
upon his true position, and be able to arrange every- 
bodj's future wiselj and generously, without any regard 
for mere proprieties, or for the younger brother's two 
thousand pounds. Strange to say, in the midst of this 
whirlwind of egotistical feeling, Will rushed all at once 
into imaginations that were not selfish, glorious schemes 
of what he would do for everybody. He was not un- 
generous, nor unkind, but only it was a necessity with 
him that generosity and kindness should come from 
and not to himself. 

All this passed • through the boy's mind before it 
ever occurred to him what might be the consequences 
to others of his extraordinary discovery, or what effect 
it must have upon his mother, and the character of 
the family. He was self-absorbed, and it did not oc- 
cur to him in that light. Even when he did come to 
think of it, he did it in the calmest way. No doubt 
his mother would be annoyed; but she deserved to be 
annoyed — she who had so long kept him out of his 
rights; and, after all, it would still be one of her sons 
who would have Earlston. And as for Hugh, Wilfrid 
had the most generous intentions towards him. There 
was, indeed, nothing that he was not ready to do for 
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his brothers. As soon as lie believed that all was to 
be his, he feit himself the Steward of the family. And 
then his mind glanced back upon the Psyche and the 
Venus, and upon Earlston, which might be made into 
a fitter shrine for these fair creations. These ideas 
filled him like wine, and went to his head, and made 
him dizzy; and all the time he was as unconscious of 
the moral hann, and domestic treachery, as if he had 
been one of the lower animals; and no scruple of any 
description, and no doubt of what it was right and 
necessaiy to do, had so much as entered into his 
primitive and savage mind. 

We call his mind savage and primitive because it 
was at this moment entirely free from those complica- 
tions of feeling and dreadfol conflict of what is de-* 
sirable^ and what is right, which belong to the civilized 
and cultivated mind. Perhaps Will's affections were 
not naturally strong; but, at all events, he gave in to 
this temptation as a man might have given in to it in 
the depths of Africa, where the "good old rule" and 
"simple plan" still exist and reign; and where every- 
body takes what he has strength to take, and he keeps 
who can. This was the real State of the case in Wil- 
frid's mind. It had been supposed to be Hugh's rights 
and he had been obliged to give in; now it was his 
right, and Hugh would have to make up his mind to 
it. What eise was there to say? So far as Will could 
see, the revolution would be alike certain and instan- 
taneous. It no more occurred to him to doubt the im- 
mediate effect of the new fact than to doubt its tmth. 
Perhaps it was his very egotism, as well as his youth 
and inexperience, which made him so credulous. It 
had been wonder enough to him how anybody could 
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leave him in an inferior position, even while he was 
onlj the yonngest; to think of anybody resisting his 
rights, now that he had rights, was incredible. 

Yet when the moming came, and the sober day- 
light brightened npon his dreams, Will, notwithstand- 
ing all his confidence, began to see the complication of 
circnmstanees. How was he to announce his discovery 
to his mother? How was he to acquaint Hngh with 
the change in their mutual destinies? What seemed so 
easy and simple to him the night before, became diffii- 
cult and complicated now. He began to have a vagne 
sense that they would insist^ that Mxs. Ochteriony wonld 
fight for her hononr, and Hugh for his inheritance, and 
that in claiming his own rights, he would have to rob 
his mother of her good name, and pnt a Stigma ineffa- 
ceable npon his brother. This idea startled him, and 
took away his breath; but it did not make him falter; 
Unde Penrose's Suggestion about buying up him and 
his beggarly estate, and Major Percival's evident entire 
indifference to the question whether anything it suited 
hiji» to do was right or wrong, had had their due effect 
\ on Will. He did not see what call he had to sacrifice 
^'nimself for others. No doubt, he would be sorry for 
the others, but after all it was his own life he had to 
take care of, and his own rights that he had to assert. 
But he mused and knitted his brows over it as he had 
never done before in his life. Throughout it will be 
Seen that he regarded the business in a very sober, 
matter-of-fact way — not in the imaginative way which 
leads you to enter into other people^s position, and 
analyse their possible feelings. As for himself , he who 
had been so jealous of his mother^s visitors, and watched 
over her so keenly, did not feel somehow that horror 
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whicli might have been expected at the revelation that 
she was not the spotless woman he thought her. Per- 
haps it was the importance of the revelation to himself 

— perhaps it was a secret disbelief in any guilt of hers 

— perhaps it was only the stunned condition in which 
the announcement left him. At all events, he was 
neither horrified at the thought, nor profoundly im- 
pressed by the consciousness that to prove his own 
rights, would be to take away everything from her, 
and to shut her np from all intercourse with the ho- 
nourable and pure. When the moming ronsed him to 
a sense of the difficnlties as well as the advantages of 
his discovery, the only thing he conld think of was to 
seek'advice and direction from Percival, who was so 
experienced a man of the world. But it was not so 
easy to do this without betraying his motive. The 
only practical expedient was that of escorting Nelly 
home; which was not a privilege he was anxious for of 
itself; for thongh he was jealous that she had been 
taken away from him, he shrank instinctively from her 
Company in his present State of mind. Yet it was the 
only thing that could be done. 

When the party met at the breakfast-table, there 
were three of them who were ill at ease. Winnie made 
her appearance in a State of headache, pale and haggard 
as on the day of her arrival; and Aunt Agatha was 
pale too, and could not keep her eyes from dwelling 
with a too tender affectionateness upon her suffering 
child. And as for Will, the colour of his young face 
was indescribable, for youth and health still contended 
in it with those emotions which contract the skin and 
empty the veins. But on the other band, there were 
Hugh and Nelly handsome and happy, with hearts füll 
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of charity to everybody, and confidence in the bright- 
ness of their own dawning lot. Mary sat at the head 
of the table, with the um before her, superintending 
all. The uneasiness of last night had passed from her 
mind; her cheek was almost as round and fair as that 
of the girl by her side — fairer perhaps in its way; her 
eyes were as bright as they had ever been; her dress, 
it is true, was still black, but it had not the shadowy 
denseness of her widow's garb of old. It was silk, that 
shone and gave back subdued reflections to the light, 
and in her hair there were still golden gleams, though 
mixed with here and there a thread of silver. Her 
mouming, which prevented any confusion of colours, 
but left her a sweet-complexioned woman, rieh in the 
subdued tints of nature, in the soft austerity of black 
and white, did all for her that toilette could do. This 
was the figure which her son Wilfrid saw at the head 
of the pretty country breakfast- table, between the 
flowers and the sunshine — an nnblemished matron 
and a beloved mother. He knew, and it came into 
his mind as he looked at her, that in the parish, or 
"even in the county, there was nobody more honoured; 

and yet He kept staring at her so, and grew so 

white as he did so, and had so scared a look in his 
eyes, that Mrs. Ochterlony herseif perceived it at last 

"What is the matter. Will?" she said. "I could 
think there was a ghost standing behind me, from your 
eyes. Why do you look so startled?" 

"Nothing," said Will, hastily; "I didn*t know I 
looked startled. A fellow can't help how he looks. 
Look here, Nelly, if you're going home to-day, I'll go 
with you, and see you safe there." 

"Yoü'll go with her?" said Hugh, with a kind of 
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good-humoured elder-brotherly contempt. "Not quite 
so fast, Will. We can't tmst young ladies in y<mr 
care. I am going with Nelly myself." 

"OhI I am sore Will is very kind," said Nelly; 
and then she stopped short, and looked first at Mrs. 
Ochterlony and then at Hngh. Poor Nelly had beard 
of brothers being jealous of each other, and bad read 
of it in books, and was balf afraid ihat sncb a case 
was abont to come under ber own Observation. Sbe 
was mucb frigbtened, and ber impolse was to accept 
Wiirs guardiansbip, tbat no barm migbt come of 4t, 
tbougb tbe sacrifice to berself would be considerable; 
but tben, wbat if Hugb sbould be jealons too? 

"I see no reason wby yon sbould not botb go," 
Said Mrs. Ocbterlony: "one of you sball take care of 
Nelly, and one sball do my commissions; I tbink tbat 
bad better be Will — for I can put no confidence , just 
now, in Hugb." 

" Of course it must be Will," said Hugb. "A squire 
of dames requires age and solidity. It is not an of&ce 
for a younger brotber. Your time will come, old fellow-, 
it is mine now." 

"Yes, I suppose it is yours now," said Will. 

He did not mean to put any extraordinary signi- 
ficance in bis tone, but yet be was in sucb a condition 
of mind tbat bis veiy yoice betrayed bim against bis 
will. Even Winnie, pre-occupied as sbe was, inter- 
mitted ber own thougbts a moment to lopk at bim, and 
Hugb reddened, tbougb be could not bave told wby. 
Tbere was a certain menace, a certain implication of 
something bebind , wbicb tbe inexperienced boy had no 
Intention of betraying, but wbicb made themselves ap- 
parent in spite of bim. And Hugb too grew crimson 
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in spite of bimself. He said "By Jove!'* and then he 
langhed, and deared his mind of it, feeling it absurd 
to be made angry by the petulance of bis boy-brother. 
Tben be toraed to NeUy, wbo bad drawn closer to bim, 
fearing tbat tbe qnarrel was abont to take place as it 
takes place in novels, trembling a little, and yet by 
tbe aid of ber own good sense, feeling tbat it conld 
not be so serions after all. 

"If we are going to the Lady's Well we must go 
early/' he said; and bis face changed wben be tomed 
to her. She was growing prettier eveiy day, — every 
day at least tbat she spent in Hughes sodely, — open- 
ing and nnfolding as to the snn. Her precocious woman- 
liness, if it bad been precocions, melted nnder tbe new 
inflnence, and all tbe natural deyelopments were 
quickened. She was more timid, more caressing, less 
self-reliant, and yet she was still as mucb as ever the 
head of the honse at home. 

"But not if it will vex Will," she said, almost in 
a whisper, in bis ear; and tbe close approach which 
tbis whisper made necessary, effaced in an instant all 
nnbrotherly feelings towards Wilfrid from Hngh's mind. 
Tbey both looked at Will, instinctively, as they spoke, 
tbe girl with a little wistfdl solicitude in case he might 
be distnrbed by the sight of their confidential talk. Bat 
Will was qnite nnmoved. He saw the two draw closer 
together, and perceived tbe confidential communication 
tbat passed between them, but his countenance did not 
change in tbe slightest degree. By tbis time he was 
far beyond tbat 

**Yoa see he does not ndnd," said Hugb, carrying 
on tbe balf-articnlate coUoquy, of which one half was 
done by thonghts instead of words; and Nelly, with 
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tlie colour a litüe deepened on her cheek, looked up 
at him with a look which Hugh could but half Inter- 
pret He saw the soft brightness, the sweet jsatisfactiou 
in it tinged hj a certain gleam of fun, but he did not 
see that Nelly was for the moment a little ashamed of 
herseif, and was asking herseif how she ever could, 
for a moment, have supposed that Will was jealous. 
It was a relief to her mind to see his indifference, and 
yet it filled her with shame. 

When the meal was over, and they all dispersed 
with their different interests, it was Mary who aought 
to soften what she considered the disappointment of 
her boy. She came to him as he stood at the window 
under the verandah, where the day before Percival had 
given him his fatal illumination, and put her arm 
within his, and did her best to draw his secret from his 
clouded and musing eyes. 

"Mydear boy, let us give in to Hugh,"said Mary; 
"he is only a guest now, you know, and you are at 
home." She was smiling when she said this, and yet 
it made her sigh. "And then I think he is getting 
fond of Nelly, and you are far too young for anything 
of that sort," Mrs. Ochterlony said, with anxiety and 
a little doubt, looking him in the face all the time. 

"There are some things I am not too young for," 
said Will. "Mamma, if I were Hugh I would be at 
home nowhere unless you were at home there as well." 

"Mydear Will, that is my own doing," said Mary. 
"Don't blame your brother. I have refused to go to 
Earlston. It will always be best for me, for all your 
sakes, to have a house of my own." 

"If Earlston had been mine, I should not have 
minded your refusal," said Will. Perhaps it was as 
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a kiild of secret atonement to her and to bis own heart 
that he said so, and yet it was done instinctiyely, and 
was the ntterance of a genume feeling. He was medi- 
tating in his heart her disgrace and downfall, and yet 
the first effects of it, if he could succeed, would be 
to ky everything that he had won by shaming her, at 
her feet. He would do her the uttermost cruelty and 
injury without flinching, and then he would overwhelm 
her with every honour and grandeur that his ill-got 
wealth could supply- And he did not see how incon- 
sistent those two things were. 

"But my boys mmt mind when I make such a 
decision," said Mary; and yet she was not displeased 
with the sentiment "You shall go to Carlislefor me," 
she added. . "I want some little things, and Hugh 
very likely "w^uld be otherwise occupied. If you would 
liketo have a little change, and go early, do not wait 
for them. Will. There is a train in half an hour." 

"Yes, I would like a little change," he answered 
vaguely — feeling somehow , for that moment solely, 
a little prick of conscience. And so it was by Ins 
mother^s desire to restore his good-humour and cheer- 
fdlness, that he was sent upon his mission of härm and 
treachery^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

While Hugh showed Nelly the way to the Lady's 
Well with that mixture of brotherly tendemess and 
a dawning emotion of a much warmer kind, which is 
the privileged entrance of their age into real love and 
passion; and while Will made his with silent vehe* 
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mence and ardour to Carlisle, Winnie was left very 
miserable in the Cottage. It was a moment of reaction 
after the furious excitement of the preyious daj. She 
had held him at bay, she had shown him her contempt 
and scom, she had proved to him that their parting 
was final, and that she would never either see or listen 
to him again; and the excitement of doing this had so 
snpported her that the day which Aunt Agatha thought 
a day of such horrible trial to her poor Winnie, was, 
in Short, the only day in which she had snatched a 
certain stormy enjoyment since she retumed to the 
Cottage. Bnt the day after was different. He was 
gone; he had assented to her desire, and accepted her 
decision to all appearance, and poor Winnie was very 
miserable. For Üie moment all seemed to her to be 
over. She had feit sure he would come, and the sense 
of the continued conflict had buoyed her up; but she 
did not feel so sure that he would come again, and 
the long struggle which had occupied her life and 
thoughts for so many years seemed to have come to 
an abrapt end, and she had nothing more to look 
forward to. When she realiied this fact, Winnie stood 
aghast. It is hard when love goes out of a life-, but 
sometimes, when it is only strife and Opposition which 
go out of it, it is almost as hard to bear. She thought 
she had sighed for peace for many a long day. She 
had Said so times without number, and written it 
down, and persuaded herseif that was what she wanted; 
but now that she had got it she found out that it was 
not that she wanted. The Cottage was the very home 
of peace, and had been so for many years. Even the 
growth of young life within it, the active minds and 
varied temperaments of the three boys, and WilFs 
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cloudy and iincomfortable disposition, had not hitherto 
interfered with its character. But so far from being 
content, Winnie^s heart sank witbin ber wben sbe 
realized tbe fact, tbat War bad marcbed off in tbe 
person of ber busband, and tbat sbe was to be "left 
in peace," — borrible words tbat paralyzed ber very 
soul. 

Tbis event, bowever, if it bad done notbing eise, 
bad opened ber moutb. Her bistory, wbicb sbe bad 
kept to berself , began to be revealed. Sbe told ber 
aunt and ber sister of bis misdeeds, tili tbe energj of 
ber narrative brongbt sometbing like renewed life to 
ber. Sbe described bow sbe bad berself endored, bow 
sbe bad been left to all tbe dangers tbat attend a 
beautifal yonng woman wbose busband bas found 
superior attractions elsewbere; and sbe gave sucb 
sketcbes of tbe women wbom sbe imagined to bave 
attracted bim, as only an injured wife in a cbronic 
State of wratb and suffering could give. Sbe was so 
very miserable on tbat moming tbat sbe bad no alter- 
native but to speak or die; and as sbe could not die, 
sbe gave ber miseries utterance. "And if be can do 
you any barm — if be can strike me tbrougb my 
friends," said Winnie, "if you know of any point on 
wbicb be could assail you, you bad better keep close 
guard." 

"Ob, my dear love!" said Aunt Agatba, witb a 
troubled smile, "wbat barm could be do us? He could 
burt US only in wounding you; and now we bave you 
safe, mydarling, and can defend you, so be never can 
barm us/^ 

"Of course I never meant yow," said Winnie. 
" But be migbt perbaps barm Mary. Mary is not like 

Madonna Mary. II. 9 
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you; ehe has had to make her way in the world, and 
no doubt there m&j be things in her life, as in other 
people^s, that she would not caxe to have known." 

Mary was startled by this speech, which was made 
half in kindness, half in anger; for the necessity of 
having somebody to quarrel with had been too great 
for Winnie. Mrs. Ochterlony was startled, but ehe 
could not help feeling sure that her secret was no secret 
for her sister, and she had no mind for a quarrel, though 
Winnie wished it. 

^' There is but one thing in my life that I don^t 
wish to have known," she said, "and Major Percival 
knows it, and probably so do you, Winnie. But I am 
here among my own people, and everybody knows all 
about me. I donH think it would be possible to do 
me härm here." 

"It is because you don't know him," said Winnie. 
"He would do the Queen härm in her own palace. 
You don't know what poison he can put on bis arrows, 
and how he shoots them. I believe he will strike me 
through my Mends." 

All this time Aunt Agatha looked at the two with 
her Ups apart, as if about to speak; but in reality it 
was horror and amaz^nent that moved her. To hear 
them talking calmly of something that must be con- 
cealedl of something, at least, that itwas better should 
not be known! — and that in a house which had 
always been so spoüess, so respectable, and did not 
know what mystery meant! 

Mary shook her head, and smiled. She had feit a 
litüe anxious the night before about what Percival 
might be saying to Wilfrid; but, somehow, all that had 
blown away. Even Will's discontent with his brother 
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had taken the form of jealous tendemess for herseif, 
which, in her thinking, was quite incompatible with 
any revelation which conld have lowered her in his 
eyes; and it seemed to her as if the old sting, which 
had so often come back to her, which had put it into 
the power of her friends in "the regiment" to give her 
now and then a prick to the heart, had lost its venom. 
Hagh was peaceftilly settled in his rights, and Will, 
if he had heard anything, must have nobly closed his 
ears to it. Sometimes this stränge feeling of assorance 
and confidence comes on the very brink of the deadliest 
danger, and itwas so with Mary at the present moment 
that she had no fear. 

As for Winnie, she too was thinking principally 
of her own affairs, and of her sister's only as snb- 
sidiary to them. She would have rather believed in 
the most diabolical rage and assault than in her hus- 
band^s indifference and the ntter termination of hos- 
tilities between them. "He will strike me through my 
friends," she repeated; and perhaps in her heart she 
was rather glad that there still remained this obliqne 
way of reaching her, and expressed a hope rather than 
a fear. This conversation was interrupted by Sir 
Edward, who came in more cheerMly and alerüy than 
usual, taking off his hat as soon as he became visible 
through the open window. He had heard what he 
thonght was good news, and there was satisfaction in 
his face. 

"So Percival is here," he said. "I can't teil you 
how pleased I was. Come, we*ll have some pleasant 
days yet in our old age. Why hasn't he come up to 
the Hall?" 

There was an embarransed pause — embairassed at 

9* 
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least on the part of Miss Seton and Mrs. Ochterlony ; 
while Winnie fixed her eyes, which looked so large 
and wild in their sunken sockets, steadily upon him, 
without attempting to make any reply. 

"Yes, Major Percival was here yesterday," said 
Aunt Agatha with hesitation; "he spent the whole day 
with US — I was very glad to have him, and I am 
sure he would have gone up to the Hall if he had had 
time — But he was obliged to go away." 

How difficult it was to say all this under the gaze 
of Winnie's eyes, and with the possibility of being 
contradicted flady at any moment, may be imagined. 
And while Aunt Agatha made her faltering Statement, 
her own look and voice contradicted her; and then 
there was a still more embarrassed pause, and Sir 
Edward looked from one to another with amazed and 
unquiet eyes. 

"He came and spent the day with you," said their 
anxious neighbour, "and he was obliged to go away! 
I confess I think I merited different treatment. I wish 
I could make out what you all mean — " 

"The fact is, Sh- Edward /' said Winnie, "that 
Major Percival was sent away. He is a very impor- 
tant person, no doubt; but he cannot do just as he 
pleases. My aunt is so good that she tries to keep up 
a little fiction, but he and I have done with each 
other," said Winnie in her excitement, notwithstand- 
ing that she had been up to this moment so reticent 
and self-contained. 

"Who sent him away?" asked Sir Edward, with a 
pitiM, confidential look to Aunt Agatha, and a slight 
ßhake of bis head over the very bad business — a 
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litde pantomime which moved Winnie to deeper wratli 
and discontenL 

"/ sent him away," said Mrs. Percival, with as 
much dignity as this ebullition of passion would permit 
her to assume. 

"My dear Winnie," said Sir Edward, "I am very, 
very sorry to hear this. Think a little of what is be- 
fore you. You are a young woman still; you are both 
young people. Do you mean to live here all the rest 
of your life, and let him go where he pleases — to 
destruction, I suppose, if he likes? Is that what you 
mean? And yet we all remember when yon would 
not hear a word even of advice — would not listen to 
anybody about him. He had not been quite sans re- 
proche when you married him, my dear; and you took 
him with a knowledge of it. If that had not been the 
case, there might have been some excuse. But what 
I want you to do is to look it in the face, and con- 
sider a little. It is not only for to-day, or to-morrow 
— it is for your life." 

Winnie gave a momentary shudder, as if of cold, 
and drew her shawl closer round her. "I had rather 
not discuss our private affairs," she replied: "they are 
between ourselves." 

"But the fact is, they are not between yourselves," 
said Sir Edward, who was inspired by the great con- 
viction of doing his duty. "You have taken the public 
into your confidence by Coming here. I am a very 
old friend, both of yours and his, and I might do 
some good, if you let me try. I daresay he is not 
very far from here; and if I might mediate between 
you — 

A sudden gleam shot out of Winnie's eyes — per- 
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taps it was a sudden wild hope — perhaps it was 
merely the flash of Indignation; but still the proposal 
moved her. "Mediate!" she said, with an air which 
was intended for scom; but her Ups quivered as she 
repeated the word. 

"Yes," said Sir Edward, "I might, if 70U would 
have confidence in me. No donbt there are wrongs 
on both sides. He has been impatient, and yon have 
been exacting, and — Where are you going?" 

'^It is no use continuing this conversation," said 
Winnie. "I am going to my room. If I were to have 
more confidence in you than I ever had in any one, 
it would still be useless. I have not been exacting. 
I have been — But it is no matter. I trust, Aunt 
Agatha, that you will forgive me for going to my own 
room." 

Sir Edward shook his head, and looked after her 
as she withdrew. He looked as if he had said, "I 
knew how it would be;" and yet he was concemed 
and sorry. "I have seen such cases before," he said, 
when Winnie had left the room, tuming to Aunt 
Agatha and Mary, and once more shaking his head: 
"neither will give in an inch. They know that they 
are in a miserable condition, but it is neither his fault 
nor hers. That is how it always is. And only the 
bystanders can see what faults there are on both 
sides." 

"But I don't think Winnie is so exacting," said 
Aunt Agatha, with natural partisanship. "I think it 
is worse than that. She has been teUing me two or 
three things — " 

"Oh, yes," said Sir Edward, with mild despair, 
"they can teil you dozens of things. No doubt he 
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eould, on bis side. It is always like that; and to think 
that nothing would have any effect on her! — she 
would hear no sort of reason — though you know very 
well yon wero wamed that he was not immacolate be- 
fore she married him: nothing would have any effect." 

"Oh, Sir Edward!" cried Aunt Agatha, with tears 
in her eyes; "it is surely not the moment to remind us 
of that" 

"For my part, I think it is just the moment," said 
Sir Edward; and he shook his head, and made a me- 
lancholy pause. Then, with an obvious effort to change 
the subject, he looked round the room, as if that per- 
sonage might, perhaps, be hidden in some comer, and 
asked where was Hugh? 

"Pe has gone to show Nelly Askell the way to 
the Lady's Well," said Mary, who could not repress a 
smile. 

"Ah! he seems disposed to show Nelly Askell the 
way to a great many tbings," said.Sir Edward. "There 
it is again, you see! Not that I have a word to say 
against that little thing. She is very nice, and pretty 
enough; though no more to be compared to what 
Winnie was at her age — But you'U see Hugh will 
bave engaged himself and forestalled his life before we 
know where we are." 

"It would have been better had they been a little 
older," said Mary; "but otherwise everything is very 
suitable; and Nelly is very good, and very sweet — " 

Again Sir Edward sighed. "Yon must know that 
Hugh might have done a very great deal better," he 
said. "I don^t say that I have any particular ob- 
jections , but only it is an instanee of your insanity in 
the way of marriage — all you Setons. You go and 
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plunge into it head foremost, withont a moment's re- 
flection*, and then, of conrse, when leisure comes — I 
don't mean you, Mary. What I was saying had no 
reference to you. So far as I am aw»e, you were 
always very happy, and gave your friends no trouble. 
Though in one way, of course, it ought to be con- 
sidered that you did the worst of all." 

" Captain AskelFs family is very good," said Mary, 
by way of turning off too close an inquiry into her 
own affairs; "and he is just in the same position as 
Hugh's father was; and I love Nelly like a child of 
my own. I feel as if she ought to have been a child 
of my own. She and Will used to lie in the same 
cradle — " 

"Ah, by the way," said Sir Edward, looking tound 
once more into the corners, "where is Will?" 

And then it had to be explained where Will had 
gone, which the old man thought very curious. "To 
Carlisle? What did he want to go to Carlisle for? 
If he had been out with his fishing rod, or out with 
the keepers, looking after the young pheasants — But 
what could he want going into Carlisle? Is Percival 
there?" 

"I hope not," said Mary, with sudden anxiety. 
It was an idea which had not entered into her mind 
before. 

"Why should you hope not? If he really wants 
to make peace with Winnie, I should think it very 
natural," said Sir Edward; "and Will is a curious sort 
of boy. He might be a very good sort of auxiliary 
in any negotiation. Depend upon it that^s why he is 
gone." 
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"I think not. I thmk he would have told me/' 
Said Mary, feeling her heart sink with a sudden dread. 

"I don't see why he shoold have told you," said 
Sir Edward, who was in one of his troublesome moods, 
and disposed to put everybody at sixes and sevens. 
^^He is old enough to act a little for himself. I hope 
you are not one of the foolish women, Mary, that like 
to keep their boys always at their apron-strings?" 

With this reproach Sir Edward took his leave, and 
made his way placidly homeward, with the tranquillity 
of a man who has done his duty. He feit that he had 
discharged the great vocation of man, at least for the 
past hour. Winnie had heard the tmth, whether she 
liked it or not, and so had the other members of the 
fanüly, over whom he shook his head kindly but sadly 
as he went home. Their impetuosity, their aptitude to 
rush into any scrape that presented itself — and 
especially their madness in respect to marriage, filled 
him with pity. There was Charlie Seton, for example, 
the father of these girls, who had married that man 
Penrose's sister. Sir Edward's memory was so long, 
that it did not seem to him a very great Stretch to go 
back to that. Not that the young woman was amiss 
in herseif, but the man who, with his eyes open, 
burdened his unbom descendants with such an uncle, 
was worse than Innatic — he was criminal. This was 
what Sir Edward thought as he went quietly home, 
with a rather comfortable dreary sense of satisfaction 
in his heart in the thought that his own behaviour had 
been marked by no such aberrations; and, in the 
meantime, Winnie was fanning the embers of her own 
wrath, and Mary had sickened somehow with a sense 
of insecurity and unexplainable apprehension. On the 
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other band, the two joxmg creattures were very happy 
on the road to the Ladj's Well, and Will addressed 
himself to his stränge business with resolntion: and, 
painfal as its character was, was not pained to »peak 
of , bnt only excited. So ran the coorse of the world 
npon that ordinary sammer day. 



CHAPTEß X. 

Of the strängest kind were Wilfrid^s sensations 
when he fonnd himself in the streets of Carlisle on his 
extraordinary mission. It was the first time he had ever 
taken any step absolntely by himself. To be sure, he 
had been bronght up in fall possession of the freedom 
of an English boy, in whose honour everybody has 
confidence — bnt never before had he been moved by 
an individnal Impulse to independent action, nor had 
he known what it was to have a secret in his mind, 
and an enterprise which had to be condncted whoUy 
aecording to his own jndgment, and in respect to which 
he could ask for no advice. When he emerged out of 
the railway Station, and found himself actuaUy in the 
streets, a thrill of excitement, sudden and stränge, came 
over him. He had known very well all along what he 
was Coming to do, and yet he seemed only to become 
aware of it at that moment, when he put his foot npon 
the pavement, and was appealed to by cab-drivers, 
eager to take him somewhere. Here there was no time 
or opportunity for lingering; he had to go somewhere, 
and Üiat instantly, were it only to the shops to execute 
his mother^s innocent commissions. It might be pos- 
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sible to loiter and raeditate on the calm conntry roads 
about Kirtell, bnt the town and the streets have other 
assodations. He was there to do something, to go some- 
where, and it had to be begnn at once. He was not 
imaginative, bnt yet he feit a kind of palpable tearing 
asunder as he took bis first step onward. He had he- 
sitated, and bis old life seemed to hold out its arms to 
bim. It was not an unbappj life; he had bis own way 
in most tbings, he had bis futnre before bim nnfettered, 
and he knew that bis wishes would be ftirthered, and 
everything possible done to help and encourage bim. 
All tbis passed throngb bis mind like a flasb of light- 
Hing. He would be belped and cared for and made 
mnch of , bnt yet he would only be Will, the youngest, 
of whom nobody took particnlar notice, and who sat 
in the lowest room; whereas, by natural law and justice, 
he was the beir. After be had made that momentary 
comparison, he stepped on with a firm foot, and then 
it was that he feit like the tearing asunder of some- 
tbing that had bound bim. He had thrown the old 
bonds, the old pleasant ties, to the wind; and now all 
that he had to do was to push on by bimself and gain 
bis rights. Tbis Sensation made bis bead swim as he 
walked on. He had put out to sea, as it were, and 
the new movement made bim giddy — and yet it was 
not pain; love was not life to bim, bnt he had never 
known wbat it was to live without it. There seemed 
no reason wby be should not do perfecüy well for bim- 
self; Hugb would be affironted, of course — bnt it could 
raake no difference to Islay, for example, nor much to 
bis mother, for it would still be one of her sons. These 
were the thoughts that went throngb Wilfrid^s mind as 
he walked along; from which it will be apparent that 
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the wickedness he was about to do was not nearly so 
great in Intention as it was in reality, and that bis 
youth, and inexperience, and want of imagination, his 
incapacity to put himself into the position of another, 
or realize anjthing bat his own wants and sentiments, 
pushed bim unawares, while he contemplated only an 
act of selfisbness, into a social crime. 

Bat yet the sense of doing this tbing entirely alone, 
of doing it in secret, which was contrary to all bis 
babitttdes of mind, fiUed him witb a stränge inquietude. 
It hurt his conscience more to be making such a 
wonderful move for himself, oat of the knowledge of 
bis motber and everybody belonging to bim, than to be 
trying to disgrace his motber and overtbrow her good 
name and bonoar-, of the latter, he was only dimly 
conscioas,-bat the former be saw clearly. A stränge 
paradox, apparently, bat yet not withoat many parallels. 
There are poor ereatares who do not hesitate at drown- 
ing tbemselves, and yet sbrink from the cbill of the 
"black flowing river" in which it is to be accomplisbed. 
As for Will, he did not hesitate to throw dark angaish 
and misery into the peaceM boasehold he bad been 
bred in — be did not sbrink from an act which woald 
embitt^r the lives of all who loved him, and change 
their position, and disgrace their name — bat the 
thought of taking his first great step in life oat of 
anybody^s knowledge, made bis bead swim, and the 
ligbt fail in bis eyes — and fiUed bim witb » giddy 
mingling of excitement and shame. He did not realize 
the greater issue, exoept as it affected bim solely — bat 
be did the other in its fallest sense. Thas be went on 
throagb the common^place streets, witb his beart throb- 
bing in bis ears, and the blood rasbing to his bead; 
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and yet he was not remorsefitl, nor conscience-stricken, 
nor sorry, but only strongly excited, and moved by a 
certain nervons shyness and sbame. 

Notwithstanding thiS) a certain practical facnlty in 
Wilfrid led bim, before seeking out bis tempter and 
first informant, to seek independent testimony. It 
wonld be difdcult to say wbat it was tbat tamed bis 
tbougbts towards Mrs. Kirkman; but it was to ber be 
went Tbe coloneFs wife received bim witb a sweet • 
smile, but sbe was busy witb mucb more important 
concerns; and wben sbe bad placed bim at a table 
covered witb tracts and magazines, sbe took no furtber 
notice of Will. Sbe was a woman, as bas been before 
mentioned, wbo laboured under a cbronic dissatisfaction 
witb tbe clergy, wbetber as represented in tbe person 
of a regimental cbaplain, or of a Dean and Cbapter*, 
and sbe was not content to suffer quieüy, as so many 
people do. Her discontent was active, and expressed 
itself not only in lamentation and complaint, but in 
very active measures. Sbe could not reappoint to tbe 
Offices in tbe Catbedral, but sbe could do wbat was in 
ber power, by Scripture-readers, and societies for private 
instruction, to make up tbe deficiency; and sbe was 
very busy witb one of ber agents wben Will entered, 
wbo certainly bad not eome about any evangelical 
business. As time passed, bowever, and it became ap- 
parent to bim tbat Mrs. Kirkman was mucb more oc- 
cupied witb ber otber visitor tban witb any curiosity 
about bis own boyisb errand, wbatever it migbt be. 
Will began to lose patience. Wben be made a little 
attempt to gain a bearing in bis tum, be was silenced 
by tbe same sweet smile, and a clasp of tbe band. 
"My dear boy, just a moment; wbat we are talking of 
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is of the greatest importance,'^ said Mrs. Kirkman. 
^^There are so few real means of grace in this benighted 
town, and to think that souls are being lost daily, 
hourly — and yet such a show of Services and prayers 
— it is terrible to think of it. In a few minutes, my 
dear boy." 

"What I want is of the greatest importance, too," 
said Wil&id, tuming doggedly away from the table and 
the magazines. 

Mrs. Kirkman looked at him, and thonght she saw 
Spiritual trouble in his eye. She was flattered that he 
shottld have thought of her under such interesting cir- 
cumstances. It was a tardy bat sweet compensation 
for all she had done, as she said to herseif, for his 
mother; and going on this mistaken idea she dismissed 
the Scripture-reader, having first filled him with an 
adequate sense of the insufficiency of the regulär clergy. 
It was, as so often happens, a faith^l remnant, which 
was contending alone for true religion against all the 
powers of this world. They were sure of one thing at 
least, and that was thät everybody eise was wrong. 
This was the idea with which her humble agent left 
Mrs. Kirkman; and the same feeling, sad but sweet, 
was in her own mind as she drew a chair to the table 
and sat down beside her dear young &iend. 

"And so you have come all the way lörom Kirtell 
to see me^ my dear boy?" she said. "How happy I 
shall be if I can be of some use to you. I am afraid 
you won't find very much sympathy there." 

"No," said Wilfrid^ vaguely, not knowing in the 
least what she meant. "I am sorry I did not bring 
you some flowers, but I was in a hurry when I came 
away." 
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'^Don't tbink of anTthing of the kind/' Bald the 
coloners wife, pressing bis band. "Wbat are flowers 
in comparifion witb tbe one great object of our existence? 
Teil me about it, my dear Will; you know I bave 
known yoa from a cbüd." 

"You knew I was coming tben," said Will, a litüe 
snrprised, "tbongb I tbougbt nobody knew? Yes, I 
snppose you bave known us all our lives. Wbat I 
want is to find out about my motber^s marriage. I 
beard you knew all about it Of coorse you must 
bave known all about it. Tbat is wbat I want to under- 
. stand." 

^'Your motber's marriage!" cried Mrs. Kirkman; 
and to do ber justice sbe looked agbast. Tbe question 
borrified ber, and at tbe same time it disappointed ber. 
"I am sure tbat was not wbat you came to talk to me 
about," sbe said coaxingly, and witb a certain cbaritable 
wile. "My dear, dear boy, donH let sbyness lead you 
away from tbe greatest of all subjects. I know you 
came to talk to me about your soul." 

"I came to ask you about my motber's mairiage," 
said Will. His giddiness bad passed by tbis time, and 
be looked ber steadily in tbe face. It was impossible 
to mistake bim now, or tbink it a matt^ of unimport- 
ance or mere curiosity. Mrs. Kirkman bad ber faults, 
bot sbe was a good woman at tbe bottom. Sbe did 
not object to make an allusion now and tben wbicb 
vexed Mary, and made ber aware, as it were, of tbe 
precipice by wbicb sbe was always standing. It was 
wbat Mrs. Kirkman tbougbt a good moral discipline for 
ber Mend, besides giving berself a pleasaat conseious- 
ness of power and superiority; but wben Maiy^s son 
sat down in front of ber, and looked witb cold but 
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eager eyes in her face, and demanded this frightful 
Information, her heart sank within her. It made her 
forget for the moment all about the clergy and the de- 
fective means of grace; and bronght her down to the 
common Standing of a natural Christian woman, anxious 
and terror-stricken for her friend. 

"What have you to do with your mother^s mar- 
riage?" she said, trembling a little. "Do you know 
what a very stränge question you are asking? Who 
has told you anything about that? O me! you frighten 
me so, I don't know what I am saying. Did Mary 
send you? Have you just come from your mother? 
If you want to know about her marriage, it is of her 
that you should ask information. Of course she can 
teil you all about it — she and your aunt Agatha. 
What a very stränge question to ask of me!^' 

Wilfirid looked steadily into Mrs. Kirkman's agitated 
face, and saw it was all true he had heard. "If you 
did not know anything about it," he said, with pitUess 
logic, "you would say so. Why should you look so 
put out if there was nothing to teil?" 

"I am not put out," said Mrs. Kirkman, still more 
disturbed. "Oh, Will, you are a dreadful boy. What 
is it you want to know? What is it for? Did you 
teil your mother you were coming here?" 

"I don't see what it matters whether I told my 
mother, or what it is for," said Will. "I came to you 
because you were good, and would not teil a lie. I 
can depend on what you say to me. I have heard all 
about it already, but I am not so sure as I should be 
if I had it from you." 

This compliment touched the coloneFs wife on a 
susceptible point She calmed a little out of her fright. 
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A boy with so just an appreciation of other people's 
virtues could not be meditating anytbing unkind or 
unnatnral to bis mother. Perbaps it would be better 
for Mary that be sboald know the rigbts of it; perbaps 
it was providential tbat be sbonld bave come to ber, 
wbo could give bim all tbe details. 

"I don't snppose you can mean any barm," sbe 
Said. ^*0b, Will, our bearts are all desperately wicked. 
Tbe best of ns is little able to resist temptation. Ton 
are rigbt in tbinking I will teil you tbe tmüi if I teil you 
anytbing; bat ob, my dear boy, if it sbould be to lead 
you to evil and not good '* 

^'Never mind about tbe evil and tbe good," said 
Will, impatiently. "Wbat I want is to know wbat is 
false and wbat is true." 

Mrs. Kirkman besitated still; but sbe began to per- 
suade berself tbat be migbt bave beard sometlüng 
worse tban tbe trutb. Sbe was in a great perplexity; 
impelled to speak, and jet frigbtened to deatb at Üie 
consequences. It was a new Situation for ber altogetber, 
and sbe did not know bow to manage it. Sbe clasped 
ber bands belplessly togetber, and tbe very movement 
snggested an idea wbicb sbe grasped at, partly because 
sbe was really a sincere, good woman wbo believed in 
tbe efficacy of prayer, and partly, poor soul, to gain a 
little time, for sbe was at ber wits^ end. 

"I will," sbe Said. "I will, my dear boy; I will 
teil you everytbing; but ob, let us kneel down and 
bave a word of prayer first, tbat we may not make a 
bad use of — of wbat we bear." 

If sbe bad ever been in eamest in ber lifo it was 
at tbat moment; tbe tears were in ber eyes, and all ber 
little afPectations of solemnity bad disappeared. Sbe 

Madwna Mary. II, 10 
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could not bave told anybody wbat it was she feared; 
and yet the more she looked at the boy Ijeside her, 
tbe more sbe feit tbeir positions cbange, and feared 
and stood in awe, feeling that sbe was for tbe mo- 
ment bis slave, and must do anytbing be migbt com- 
mand. 

"Mrs. Kirkman," said Will, "I don't understand 
tbat sort of tbing. I don^t know wbat bad use 
you can tbink I am going to make of it; — at all 
events it wont be your fault. I sball not detain you 
five minutes if you will only teil me wbat I want to 
know." 

And sbe did teil bim accordingly, not knowing 
bow to resist, and warmed in tbe telling in spite of 
berself, and could not but let bim know tbat sbe 
tbougbt it was for Mary's good, and to bring ber to a 
sense of tbe vanity of all eartbly tbings. Sbe gave 
bim scrupulously all tbe details. Tbe story flowed out 
upon WiU's bungry ears witb scarcely a pause. Sbe told 
bim all about tbe marriage, wbere it bad bappened, and 
wbo bad performed it, and wbo bad been present. 
LitÜe Hugb bad been present. She bad no doubt be 
would remember, if it was recalled to bis memory. 
Mrs. Kirkman recoUected perfectly tbe look tbat Mary 
bad tbrown at ber busband wben sbe saw tbe cbild 
there. Poor Mary! sbe bad tbougbt so mucb of reputa- 
tion and a good name. Sbe bad been so mucb tbougbt 
of in tbe regiment. Tbey all called ber by tbat ridi- 
culous name, Madonna Mary — and made so mucb of 
ber, before 

"And did tbey not make mucb of ber after?" said 
Will, quickly. 

"It is a different tbing," said Mrs. Kirkman, softly 
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shaking her long curla and retuming to herself. "A 
poor sinner retuming to the right way ought to he more 
warmly welcomed than even the best, if we ean call 
any human creature good; but " 

"Is it mj mother you call a poor sinne»? " asked 
Will. 

Then there was a pause. Mrs. Kirkman shook her 
head once more, and shook the long curls that hung 
over her cheeks*, but it was difficult to answer. "We 
are all poor sinners," she said. "Oh, my dear boy, if 
1 could only persuade you how much more important 
it is to think of your own soul. If your poor dear 
mamma has done wrong, it is God who is her judge. 
I never judged her for my part, I never made any dif- 
ference. I hope I know my own shortcomings too well 
for that." 

"1 thought I heard you say something odd to her 
once," said Will. "I should just like to see any one 
uncivil to my mother. But that's not the question. I 
want that Mj. Churchiirs address, please." 

"I can truly say I never made any difference," said 
Mrs. Kirkman; "some people might have blamed me 
— but I always thought of the Mary that loved much 

Oh, Will, what comforting words! I hope your 

dear mother has long, long ago repented of her error. 
Perhaps your father deceived her, as she was so young; 
perhaps it was all true the stränge story he told about 
the register being bumt, and all that. We all thought 
it was best not to inquire into it. We know what we 
saw; but remember, you have pledged your word not 
to make any dispeace with what I have told you. 
You are not to make a disturbance in the family 
about it. It is all over and past, and everbody haa 

10* 
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agreed to forget it. You are not going to make any 



^*I never tbought of making any dispeace," said 
Will; but that was all he said. He was brief, as he 
always was, and nncommunicative, and inclined, now 
he had göt all he wanted, to get np abruptly and go 
away. 

"And now, my dear young Mend, you must do 
something for me,^' said Mib. Kirkman, "in repayment 
for what I have done for you. You must read these, 
and you must not only read them, but think over 
them, and seek light where it is to be found. Oh, my 
dear boy, how anxious we are to search into any little 
mystery in connexion with ourselves, and how little 
we think of the mysteries of etemityl You must pro- 
mise to give a little attention to this great theme be- 
fore this day has come to an end/' 

"Oh, yes, I'll read them," said Will, and he thrust 
into bis pocket a roll of tracts she gave him without 
any further thought what they were. The truth was, 
that he did not pay much attention to what she was 
saying; bis head had begun to throb and feel giddy 
again, and he had a rushing in bis ears. He had it 
all in bis hands now, and the sense of bis power over- 
whelmed him. He had never had such an Instrument 
in bis hands before, he had never known what it was 
to be capable of moving anybody, except to momentary 
displeasure or anxiety; and he feit as a man might feel 
in whose band there had suddenly been placed the most 
powerM of weapons, with unlimited license to use it 
as he would — to break down Castles with it or crowns, 
or slay armies at a blow — and only his own absolute 
pleasure to decide when or where it should fall. Some- 
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thing of intoxication and yet of alarm was in ihat first 
sense of power. He was rapt into a kind of ecstasy, 
and jei he was alarmed and afraid. He tbrust the 
tracts into bis pocket, and he received, cavaüerly 
enongb, Mrs. Kirkman^s parting salutations. He had 
got all he wanted from her, and Will's was not a 
nature to be very expansive in the way of gratitude. 
Perbaps even, any sort of dim moral sense be migbt 
have on the snbject, made bim feel that in the news 
be had just beard tbere was not mnch room for grati- 
tude. Anybow be made very Kttle pretence at those 
hoUow forms of courtesy which are current in the eider 
World. He went away having got wbat he wanted, 
and left the colonel's wife in a State of stränge excite- 
ment and growing compunction. Oddly enougb, Will's 
scanty courtesy roused more compunctions in her mind 
tban anytbing eise had done. She had put Mary's fate, 
as it were, into the bands of a boy wbö had so little 
sense of wbat was right as to witbdraw in the most 
summary and abrupt way the moment bis curiosity was 
satisfied; who had not even grace enougb, or self-con- 
trol enougb, to go througb the ordinary decorums, or 
pay common attention to wbat she said to bim; and 
now tbis inexperienced undisciplined lad had an in- 
calculable power in bis bands — power to crush and 
ruin bis own family, to dispossess bis brother and 
disgrace bismoiber: and nothing but bis own forbearance 
or good pleasure to limit bim. Wbat had she done? 

Will walked about the streets for a füll hour after, 
dizzy with the same extraordinary, intoxicating, alarm- 
ing sense of power. Before, it had all been vague, 
now it was distinct and clear; and even beyond bis 
desire to ''right" himself, came the inclination to set 
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thia Strange machine in motion, and tiy bis new strengtb. 
He wa6 still so much a boy, tbat be was curious to see 
tbe effect it would produce, eager to ascertain bow it 
would work, and wbat it could do. He was like a 
cbild in possession of an infernal machine, longing to 
try it, and yet not unconscious of tbe probable mis- 
chief. The sense of bis power went to Us bead, and 
intoxicated bim like wine. Here it was all ready in 
bis hands, an Instrument wbicb could take away more 
tban life, and be was afraid of it, and of tbe strengtb 
of tbe recoü: and yet was füll of eagerness to see it go 
off, and see wbat results it would actually bring fortb. 
He walked about tbe town, not knowing wbere he was 
going, forgetting all about bis motber^s commissions, 
and all about Percival, wbicb was more extraordinary 
— solely occupied witb tbe Sensation tbat tbe power 
was in bis bands. He went into tbe cathedral, and 
walked all round it, and never knew be bad been 
tbere; and wben at last be found bimself at tbe rail- 
way Station again, be woke up again abruptly, as if be 
had been in a dream. Tben making an effort be set 
bis wits to work about Percival, and asked bimself 
wbat be was to do. Percival was notbing to Will: be 
was bis Aunt Winnie^s busband, and perbaps bad not 
used her well, and be could fumish no information 
half so clear or distinct as tbat wbicb Mrs. Kirkman 
bad given. Will did not see any reason in particular 
why be sbould go out of bis way to seek such a man 
out. He bad been no doubt bis first Informant, but in 
bis present position of power and superiority, be did 
not feel tbat be bad any need of Percival. And why 
sbould be seek bim out? Wben be bad sufficiently 
recovered bis senses to go tbrough tbis reasoning. Will 
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went deliberately back to town again, and execnted bis 
mother's cdmmissions. He went to several shops, and 
gave Orders which she had charged him with, and even 
took the trouble to ohoose tbe tbings sbe wanted, in 
tbe most painstaking way, and was as concerned that 
tbej shonld be rigbt as if he bad been tbe most diitifiil 
and tender of sons; and all tbe wbile be was tbinking 
to min ber, and disgrace ber, and put tbe last Stigma 
upon ber name, and render ber an outcast from tbe 
peaceftd world. Such was tbe Strange contradiction 
tbat existed witbin bim ; be went back witbout speaking 
to any one, witbout seeing anybody, knitting bis brows 
and tbinking all tbe way. Tbe train tbat carried bim 
bome, witb bis weapon in bis bands, passed witb a rasb 
and sbriek tbe train wbicb was conveying Nelly, witb 
a great basket of flowers in ber lap, and a vague gleam 
of infinite content in ber eyes, back to ber nursery and 
ber duties, witb Hngb by ber side, wbo was taking 
care of ber, and losing bimself , if tbere bad been any 
barm in it. Tbat sweet loss and gain was going on 
imperceptibly in tbe carriage wbere tbe one brotber sat 
bappy as a yonng prince, wben tbe otber brotber sbot 
past as it were on wings of flame like a destroying 
angel. Neitber tbongbt of tbe otber as tbey tbus 
crossed, tbe one being busy witb tbe pre-occupation of 
yonng love, tbe otber lost in a passion, wbicb was not 
bäte, nor even enmity, wbicb was not inconsistent witb 
a kind of natural affection, and yet involved destruc- 
tion and injury of tbe darkest and most overwbelming 
kind. Contrasts so sbarply and clearly pointed occur 
but seldom in a world so füll of modifications and com- 
pHcated interests; yet tbey do occur sometimes. And 
tbis was bow it was witb Mary's boys. 
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CHAPTER XL 

When WilMd reached home, he fonnd bis mother 
by herseif in the drawing-room. Winnie had a headache, 
or some other of those aches which depend upon tem- 
per and the State of the mind, and Aunt Agatha was 
sitting bj her, in the darkened room, with bottles of 
eau de Cologne, and sal volatile, and smelling salts^ 
and all the paraphemalia of this kind of indisposition. 
Aunt Agatha had been apt to take headaches herseif 
in her younger days when she happened to be crossed, 
and she was not withöut an idea that it was a very 
orthodox resource for a woman when she could not 
have her own way. And thus they were shut up, ex- 
changing confidences. It did poor Winnie good, and it 
did not do Miss Seton any härm. And Mary was alone 
downstairs. She was not looking so bright as when 
Wilfrid went away. The idea which Sir Edward had 
suggested to her, even if it had taken no hold of her 
mind, had breathed on her a possible cloud; and she 
looked up wistfnlly at her boy as he came in. Wilfrid, 
too, bore upon bis face, to some extent, the marks of 
what he had been doing; but then bis mother did not 
know what he had been doing, and could not guess 
what the dinmess meant which was over bis counte- 
nance. It was not a bright face at any time, but was 
often lost in mists, and its meaning yeiled from bis 
mother^s eyes; and she could not follow bim, this time 
any more than other times, into the uncertain depths. 
All she could do was to look at bim wistfrilly, and 
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long to see a Utile dearer, and wonder, as she had so 
often wondered, how it was that bis thoughts and ways 
were so often out of her ken — how it was that cbü- 
dren conld go so far away, and be so whoUj sundered, 
even while at the veiy side of those who had nursed 
them on their knees, and trained them to think and 
feel. A Standing wonder, and yet the commonest thing 
in natore.' Mary feit it over again with donble force 
to-day, as he came and bronght her her wool and bits 
of ribbon, and she looked into bis face and did not 
know what its meaning was. 

As for Will, it was a cnrious Sensation for bim, 
too, on bis part' It was snch an opportonity as he 
conld scaicelj have looked for, for opening to bis 
mother the great discovery he bäd made, and the great 
changes that might foUow. . He conld have had it all 
ont with her and pnt bis power into Operation, and 
Seen what its efTects were, without fear of being dis- 
tnrbed. Bnt he sbrank firom it, he conld not teil why. 
He was not a boy of veiy fastidions feelings, bnt still 
to sit there facing her and look into her face, and teil 
her that he had been inqniring into her past life, and 
had found ont her secret, was more than Will was 
capable of. To meditate doing it, and to think over 
what be wonld say, and to arrange the words in which 
he wonld teil her that it was still one of her sons who 
wonld have Earlston — was a very different thing 
from fairly looking her in the face and doing it He 
stared at her for a moment in a way which startled 
Mary; and then the impossibility became evident to 
bim, and he tnmed bis eyes away from her and sat 
down. 

"You look a litüe stränge, Will," said Mary. "Are 
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yoTi tired, or Las anything happened? You startled me 
just now, you looked so pale." 

"No, I am not tired," said Will, in his curt way. 
"I don't know anything about being pale." 

"Well, you never were very rosy," said Mrs. Och- 
terlony. "I did not expect you so soon. I thought 
you would have gone to tbe Askells^, and come home 
with Hugh." 

"I never thought of that. I thought you wanted 
your wool and things," said Will. 

It was very slight, ordinary talk, and yet it was 
quivering with meaning on both sides, though neither 
knew what the other's meaning was. Will, for his 
part, was answering his mother's questions with some- 
thing like the suppressed mania of homicide within him, 
not quite knowing whether at any moment the subdued 
purpose might not break out, and kill, and reveal itself ; 
whereas his mother, totally unsuspecting how far things 
had gone, was longing to discover whether Percival 
had gained any power over him, and what that ad- 
versary's tactics were. 

"Have you seen anybody?" she said. "By the 
way, Sir Edward was talking of Major Percival — he 
seemed to think that he might still be in Carlisle. Did 
you by any chance see anything of him there?" 

She fixed her eyes füll upon him as she spoke, but 
Will did not in any way shrink from her eyes. 

"No," he said, carelessly. "I did not see him. He 
told me he was going to stay a day or two in Carlisle, 
but I did not look out for him, particularly. He gets 
to be a bore after the first" 

When Mary heard this, her face cleared up like the 
sky after a storm. It had been all folly, and once 
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more she had made herseif unhappy about nothing. 
How absurd it was! Percival was wicked, bnt still he 
had no cause to fix any quarrel upon her, or poison the 
mind of her son. It was on Winnie^s account he came, 
and on Winnie's account, no doubt, he was staying; 
and in all likelihood Mrs. Ochterlony and her boys 
were as utterly unimportant to him, as in ordinary cir- 
cumstances he was to them. Mary made thus the mis- 
take by which a tolerant and open mind, not too much 
occupied about itself, sometimes goes astray. People 
go wrong much more frequently from thinking too much 
of themselves, and seeing their own shadow across every- 
body's way; but yet there may be danger even in the 
lack of egotism : and thus it was that Maxy^s face eleared 
up, and her doubts dispersed, just at the moment when 
she had most to dread. 

Then there was a pause, and the homicidal Impulse, 
so to speak, took possession of Will He was playing 
with the things he had bought, putting them into sym- 
metrical and unsymmetrical shapes on the table, and 
when he suddenly said "Mother," Mrs. Ochterlony 
turned to liim with a smile. He said "Mother," and 
then he stopped short, and picked to pieces the con- 
struction he was making, but at the same time he never 
raised his eyes. 

"Well, WiU?" said Mary. 

And then there was a brief, but sharp, momentary 
struggle in his mind. He meant to speak, and wanted 
to speak, but could not. His throat seemed to close 
with a jerk when he tried; the words would not come 
from his lips. It was not that he was ashamed of 
what he was going to do, or that any sudden compunc- 
tion for his mother seized him. It was a kind of spasm 
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of impossibilitj, as much pbysical as mental. He could 
no more do it, than he could lift the Cottage £rom its 
solid fonndations. He went on arranging the little 
parcels on the table into shapes, Square, oblong, and 
triangulär, bis fingers busy, but bis mind much more 
busy, bis eyes looking at notbing, and bis Ups unable 
to articulate a sin^le word. 

"Well, Will, wbat were you going to say?" said 
Mary, again. 

"Notbing," said Will; and be got up and went 
away with an abruptness wbicb made bis motber wonder 
and smile. It was only Willy's way; but it was an 
exaggerated specimen of Will's way. Sbe tbought to 
berself wben he was gone, with regret, that it was a 
great pity be was so abrupt It did not matter at bome, 
wbere everybody knew bim; but among strangers, 
wbere people did not know bim, it might do him so 
much injury. Poor Willi but be knew notbing about 
Percival, and cared nothing, and Mary was asbamed of 
her momentary fear. 

As for the boy bimself, be went out, and took bim- 
self to task, and feit all over bim a novel kind of 
tremor, a sense of stränge excitement, the feeling of one 
who bad escaped a great danger. But that was not all 
the feeling wbicb ougbt to have been in bis mind. He 
bad neglected and lost a great opportunity, and though 
it was not difficult to make opportunities, Will feit by 
instinct that bis motber's mere presence bad defeated 
bim. He could not teil her of the discovery he bad 
made. He might write her a letter about it, or send 
the news to her at second-band; but to look in her face 
and teil her, was impossible. To sit down there by 
her side, and meet her eyes, and teil her that he had 
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been making inquiries into her character, and that she 
was not the woman she was supposed to he, nor was 
the Position of her children such as the world imagined, 
was an enterprise which Wilfrid had once and for ever 
proved impossible. He stood blank before this diffi- 
calty which lay at the very beginning of his under- 
taking; he had not only failed, but he saw that he must 
for ever fail. It amazed him, but he feit it was final. 
Bis mouth was closed, and he could not speak. 

And then he thought he would wait until Hugh 
came home. Hugh was not his mother, nor a woman. 
He was no more than WiU's equal at the best, and per- 
haps even his inferior; and to him, surely, it could be 
Said. He waited for a long time, and kept lingering 
about the roads, wondering what train his brother would 
come by, and feeling somehow reluctant to go in again, 
so long as his mother was alone. For in Mrs. Ochter- 
lony's presence Will could not forget that he had a 
secret — that he had done something out of her know- 
ledge, and had something of the most momentous 
character to teil her, and yet could not teil it to her. 
It would be different with Hugh. He waited loitering 
about upon the dusty summer roads, biting his nails to 
the quick, and labouring haxd through a sea of thought. 
This telling was disagreeable, even when it was only 
Hugh that had to be told — more disagreeable than 
anything eise about the business, far more disagreeable, 
certainly, than he had anticipated it would be; and 
Wilfrid did not quite make out how it was that a 
simple fact should be so difficult to communicate. It 
enlarged his views so far, and gave him a glimpse into 
the complications of maturer life, but it did not in any 
way divert him from his purpose, or change his ideas 
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about his rights. At length the train appeared by 
which it was certain Hugh must come home. Wilfrid 
sauntered along the road within sight of the llttle Sta- 
tion to meet his brother, and yet when he 6aw Hugh 
actually approaching, his heart gave a jump in his 
breast. The moment had come, and he must do it, 
which was a very different thing from thinking it over, 
and planning what he was to say. 

"You here, Will!" said Hugh. "I looked for you 
in Carlisle. Why didn't you go to Mrs. Askell's and 
wait for me?" 

"I had other things to do," said Will, briefly. 

Hugh laughed. "Very important things, I have 
no doubt," he said; "but still you might have waited for 
me, all the same. How is Aunt Winnie? I saw that 
fellow, — that husband of hers, — at the Station. I 
should like to know what he wants hanging about 
here." 

"He wants her^ perhaps," said Will, though with 
another jump of his heart. 

"He, had better not come and bother her," said 
Hugh. "She may not be perfect herseif, but I won't 
stand lt. She is my mother's sister, after all, and she 
is a woman. I hope you wont encourage him to hang 
about here." 

"/.'" cried Will, with amazement and Indignation. 

"Yes," said Hugh, with elder-brotherly severity. 
"Not that I think you would mean any härm by it, 
Will; it is not a sort of thing you can be expected to 
understand. A fellow like that should be kept at a 
distance. When a man behaves badly to a woman 
— to his wife — ^ to such a beautiftil creature as she 
has been — " 
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"I don't See anjthing very beautiful aboat her," 
Said Will. 

"That doesn't matter," said Hugh, who was bot 
and excited, having been taken into Winnie^s con- 
fidence. ^'Sbe has been beautiful, and that's enough. 
Indeed, she ought to be beautiful now, if that fellow 
hadnH been a brüte. And if he means to come back 
h»e — " 

"Perhaps it is not her he wants," said Will, whose 
profound self-consciousness made him play quite a new 
part in the dialogue. 

" What could he want eise?" said Hugh, with scom. 
'^You may be sure it is no affection for any of us that 
brings him here." 

Here was the opportunity, if Will could but have 
taken it. Now was the moment to teil him that some- 
thihg other than Winnie might be in PercivaPs mind 
— that it was his own fortune, and not hers, that hung 
in the balance. But Will was dumb; his lips were 
sealed; his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. It 
was not his will that was in fault. It was a rebellion 
of all his physical powers, a rising up of nature against 
his purpose. He was silent in spite of himself ; he said 
not another word as they walked on together. He 
suffered Hugh to stray into talk about the Askells, 
about the Museum, about anything or nothing. Once 
or twice he interrupted the conversation abruptly with 
some half-dozen words, which brought it to a sudden 
stop, and gaye him the opportunity of broaching his 
own subject. But when he came to that point he was 
Struck dumb. Hugh, all innocent and unconscious, in 
serene elderly-brotherly superiority, good humoured and 
condescending, and carelessly affectionate, was as dif- 
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ficnlt .to deal with as Mary herseif. Withont with- 
drawing from bis imdertaking, or givinguphis "rights/* 
Wilfrid feit himself helpless^, he could not say it out. 
It seemed to him now that so far from giving in to it, 
as he once imagined, withont controversy, Hngh equally 
withont controversy wonld set it aside as something 
monstrons, and that his new hope wonld be extingnished 
and come to an end if his eider brother had the op- 
portunity of thus pntting it down at once. When they 
reached home, WUl withdrew to his own room, with a 
sense of being baffled and defeated — defeated before 
he had strack a blow. He did not come downstairs 
again, as they remembered afterwards — he did not 
want any tea. He had not a headache, as Annt Agatha, 
now relieved from attendance upon Winnie, immediately 
suggested. All he wanted was to be left alone, for 
he had something to do. This was the message that 
came downstairs. "He is working a great deal too 
much," Said Aunt Agatha, "you will see he will hurt 
his brain or something;" while Hugh, too, whispered to 
his mother, "You shall see! J never did much, but 
Will will go in for all sorts of honours," the generous 
fellow whispered in his mother's ear; and Mary smiled, 
in her heart thinking so too. If they had seen Will at 
the moment sitting with his face supported by both his 
hands, biting his nails and knitting his brows, and 
pondering more intenüy than any man ever pondered 
over classic puzzle or scientific problem, they might 
have been stiuüed out of those pleasant thoughts. 

And yet the problem he was considering was one 
that racked his brain, and made his head ache, had he 
been sufficiently at leisure to feel it. The more im- 
possible he feit it to explain himself and make his 
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claim, the more obstinately determined was be to make 
it, and haye what belonged to bim. His disconrage- 
ment and sense of defeat did but intensify hiS resolu- 
tion. He bad failed to speak, notwitbstanding bis op- 
portnnities; but be could write, or be could employ an- 
otber voice as bis interpreter. Witb all bis egotism 
and determination, Wilfrid was young, notbing but a 
boy, and inexperienced, and at a loss wbat to do. 
Everytbing seemed easy to bim until be tried to do it; 
and wben be tried, everytbing seemed impossible. He 
bad tbougbt it tbe most ordinary affair in tbe world to 
teil bis discoveiy to bis motber and brotber, until tbe 
moment came wbicb in botb cases proyed tbe commu- 
nication to be beyond bis powers. And now be tbougbt 
be could write- After long pondering, be got up and 
opened tbe little desk upon wbicb be bad for years 
written bis verses and exercises, troubled by notbing 
worse tban a doubtful quantity, and made an endeavour 
to carry out bis last idea. Will's style was not a bad 
style. It was brief and terse, and to tbe point, — a 
remarkable kind of diction for a boy, — but be did 
not find tbat it suited bis present purpose. He put 
bimself to torture over bis letters. He tried it first in 
one way, and tben in anotber; but bowever be put it, 
be feit witbin bimself tbat it would not do. He bad 
no sort of barsb or unnatural meaning in bis mind. 
Tbey were still bis motber and brotber to wbom be 
wanted to write, and be bad no inclination to wound 
tbeir feelings, or to be disrespectful or unkind. In 
sbort, it only required tbis cbange, and bis establisb- 
ment in wbat be supposed bis just position, to make 
bim tbe kindest and best of sons and brotbers. He 
toiled over bis letters as be bad never toileH over any- 
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thing in bis life. He could not teil how to express 
himself, nor even what to say. He addressed bis 
mother first, and tlien Hugh, and then bis motber 
again; bnt tbe more be laboured tbe more impoB- 
sible be fonnd bis task. Wben Mrs. Ocbterlony 
came upstairs and opened bis door to see wbat ber boy 
was abont, Wilfrid stumbled up from bis seat red and 
heated, and sbut up bis desk, and faced ber witb an 
air of confnsion and trouble wbicb sbe conld not under- 
stand. It was not too late even tben to bring ber in 
and teil ber all; and tbis possibility bewildered Will, 
and fiUed bim witb agitation and excitement, to wbicb 
natorally bis motber had no eine. 

"Wbat is tbe matter?" sbe said, anxiously; "are 
you ill, Will? Haye you a beadacbe? I tbongbt yon 
were in bed." 

"No, I am all rigbt," said Will, facing ber witb a 
look, wbicb in its confusion seemed sullen. "I am 
busy. It is too soon to go to bed." 

"Teil me wbat is wrong," said Mary, Coming a 
Step furtber into tbe room. "Will, my dear boy, T am 
sure you are not well. You bave not been quarrelling 
witb any one — witb Hugb ?" 

"Witb Hugb!" said Will, witb a little scom; "wby 
sbould I quarrel witb Hugb?" 

"Wby, indeed!" said Mrs. Ocbterlony, smiling 
faintly; "but you do not look like yourself. Teil me 
wbat you bave been doing, at least." 

Will's beart tbumped against bis breast. He migbt 
put ber into tbe cbair by wbicb sbe was standing, and 
teil ber everytbing, and bave it over. Tbis possibility 
still remained to bim. He stood for a second and looked 
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at her, and grew breathless with excitement, bat then 
somebow bis voice seemed to die away in bis tbroat. 

"If I were to teil you what 1 was doing, you would 
not understand it," he said, repeating mecbanically 
words wbicb be bad used in good faitb, witb innocent 
scboolboy arrogance, many a time before. As for 
Mary, sbe looked at bim wistfdlly, seeing sometbing in 
bis eyes wbicb sbe could not interpret. Tbey bad never 
been candid, frank eyes like Hugb's. Often enougb 
before, tbey bad been impatient of ber scrutiny, and 
bad veiled tbeir meaning witb an apparent blank; but 
yet tbere bad never been any actual barm bid by tbe 
artifice. Mary sigbed; but sbe did not insist, knowing 
bow nseless it was. If it was anytbing, perbaps it was 
some boyisb jealousy about Nelly, — an imaginary 
feeling wbicb would pass away, and leave no trace be- 
bind. But, wbatever it was, it was vain to tbink of 
finding it out by questions; and sbe gave bim ber 
good-nigbt kiss and left bim , comforting berself witb 
tbe tbougbt tbat most likely it was only one of WilFs 
uncomfortable moments, and would be over by to- 
morrow. But wben bis motber went away. Will for 
bis part sank down, witb tbe strängest tremor, in bis 
cbair. Never before in bis lifo bad tbis sick and 
breatbless excitement, tbis impulse of tbe mind and re- 
sistance of tbe flesb, been known to bim, and be could 
not bear it. It seemed to bim be never could stand in 
ber presence, never feel bis motber's eyes upon bim, 
witbout feeling tbat now was tbe moment tbat be must 
and ougbt to teil ber, and yet could not teil ber, no 
more tban if be were speecbless. He bad never feit 
very deeply all bis life before, and tbe sense of tbis 
struggle took all bis strengtb from bim. It made bis 
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heart beat, so tfaat the room and the hoiise and the 
very solid earth on which he stood seemed to throb 
and tingle round him; it was like Standing for ever on 
the edge of a precipice over which the slightest move- 
ment would throw him, and the very air seemed to rush 
against his ears as it would do if he were falling. He 
sank down into his chair, and his heart beat, and the 
pulses throbbed in his temples. Whatwas he to do? — 
he could not speak, he could not write, and yet it must 
be told, and his rights gained, and the one change 
made which should convert him into the tenderest son, 
the most helpfiil brother, that ever man or woman haß. 
At last, in his despair and pertinacity, there came into 
his mind that grand expedient which occurs naturally 
to everything that isyoung and unreasonable underthe 
pressure of unusual trials. He would go away; — he 
could not go on seeing them continually, withthiscom- 
munication always ready to break from the lips which 
would not utter it, — nor could he write to them 
while he was stiU with them, and when any letter must 
be followed by an immediate explanation. But he 
could fly; and when he was at a safe distance, then he 
could teil them. No doubt it was cowardice to a cer- 
tain extent; but there were other things aswell. Partly 
it was impatience, and partly the ab'soluteness and im- 
perious temper of youth, and that intolerance of every- 
thing painful which comes natural to it. He sat in his 
chair, noiseless and^thinking, in the stillness of night, 
a poor young soul, tempted and yielding to temptation 
sinfiil, yet, scarcely conscious how sinful he was, and 
yet at the same time forlom with that profound forlorn- 
ness of egotism and ill-doing which is almost pathethic 
in the young. He could consult nobody, take no one 
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into bis confidence. The only counsellors he had known 
in all his small experience were precisely those upon 
whom he was about to turn. He was alone, and had 
everything to plan, everything to do for himself. 

And yet was there nobody whom he could take 
into his confidence? Suddenly, in the stillness of the 
night a certain prosperous, comfortable figure came into 
the boy's mind — one who thought it was well to get 
money and wealth and power, anyhow except dis- 
honestly, which of course was an impracticable and im- 
politic way. When that idea came to bim like an In- 
spiration, Will gave a little Start, and looked np, and 
saw the blue dawn making all the bars of his window 
visible against the white blind that covered it Night 
was gone with its dark counsels, and the day had 
come. What he did after that was to take out his 
boy's purse, and count over careMly all the money it 
contained. It was not much, but yet it was enough. 
Then he took his first great final step in life, with a 
heart that beat in his ears, but not loud enough to be- 
tray bim. He went downstairs softly as the dawn 
brightened, and all the dim staircase and closed doors 
grew visible, revealed by the silent growth of the early 
light. Nobody heard him, nobody dreamed that any 
secret step could ever glide down those stairs or out of 
the innocent honest house. He was the youngest in it, 
and should have been the most innocent; and he thought 
he meant no evil. Was it not his right he was going 
to claim? He went softly out, going through the 
drawing-room window, which it was safer to leave open 
than the door, and across the lawn, which made no 
sound beneath his foot. The air of the summer mom- 
ing was like balm, and soothed him, and the blueness 
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brightened and grew rosy as he went bis way among 
the early dews. The only spot on which, like Gideon's 
fleece, no dew had fallen, was poor WilFs beating 
heart, as he went away in silence and secrecy from bis 
mother's door. 



CHAPTEß XII. 

The breakfast-table in the Cottage was as cbeerful 
as usual next moming, and showed no premonitory 
shadow. Winnie did not come downstairs early; and 
perhaps it was all the more cbeerful for her absence. 
And there were flowers on the table, and everything 
looked bright. Will was absent, it is tnie, but nobody 
took much notice of that as yet. He might be late, 
or he might have gone out; and he was not a boy to 
be long negligent of the necessities of nature. Aunt 
Agatha even thought it necessary to order something 
additional to be kept bot for him. "He has gone out, 
I suppose," Miss Seton said; "and it is rather cold this 
moming, and a long walk in this air will make the 
boy as hungry as a hunter. Teil Peggy not to cook 
that trout tili she hears him come in." 

The maid looked perturbed and breathless; but she 
said, "Yes, ma'am," humbly — as if it was she who 
was in the wrong; and the conversation and the meal 
were resumed. A minute or two after, however, she 
appeared once more: "If you please, there's somebody 
asking for Mr. Hugh," said the frightened girl, Stand- 
ing, nervous and panting, with her band upon the 
door. 

"Somebody for me?" said Hugh. "The game- 
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keeper, I suppose; he need not have been in such a 
hurry. Let him come m, and wait a little. TU be 
ready presently." 

"But, my dear boy," said Aunt Agatha, "you must 
not waste the man's time. It is SirEdward's time, you 
know; and he may have quantities of things to do. Go 
and see what he wants: and your mother will not fiU 
out your coffee tili you come back." 

And Hugh went out, half laughing, half grumbling 
— but he laughed no more, when he saw Peggy Stand- 
ing severe and pale at the kitehen door, waiting for 
him. "Mr. Hugh," said Peggy, with the aspect of a 
chief justice, " teil me this moment, on your conscience, 
is there any quarrel or disagreement between your 
brother and you?" 

"My brother and me? Do you mean Will?" said 
Hugh, in amazement. "Not the slightest. What do 
you mean? We were never better friends in our 
life." 

"God be thanked!" said Peggy; and then she took 
him by the arm, and led the astonished young man up- 
stairs to WilFs room. "He's never sleepit in that bed 
this night. His little bag's gone, with a change in't. 
He's putten on another pair of boots. Wliere is the 
laddie gone? And me thatll have to face his mother, 
and teil her she^s lost her bairn!" 

"Lost her bairn! Nonsense," cried Hugh, aghast; 
"he's only gone out for a walk," 

"When a boy like that goes out for a walk, he 
does not take a change with him," said Peggy. "He 
may be lying in Kirtell deeps for anything we can 
teil. And me that will have to break it to his 
mother ." 
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Hugb stood still in constemation for a moment, and 
then he burst into an agitated langh. "He would not 
have taken a change with him, as you say, into Kirtell 
deeps," he said. "Nonsense, Peggy! Are you sure he 
has not been in bed? Don't you go and &ighten 
my mother. And, indeed, I daresay he does not 
always go to bed. I see bis light buming all the night 
through, sometimes. Peggy, don't go and put such 
ridiculous ideas into people's heads. Will has gone 
out to walk, as usual. There he is, downstairs. I 
hear him Coming in: make haste, and cook bis trout." 

Hugb, however, was so frightened bimself by all 
the terrors of inexperience, that he precipitated bimself 
downstairs, to see if it was really Will who had en- 
tered. It was not Will, however, but a boy from the 
railway, with a note, in Will's handwriting, addressed 
to bis mother, which took all the colour out of Hugb's 
cheeks — for he was still a boy, and new to life, and 
did not think of any such easy demonstration of dis- 
content as that of going to visit Uncle Penrose. He 
went into the breakfast-room with so pale a face, that 
both the ladies got up in dismay, and made a rush at 
him to know what it was. 

"It is nothing," said Hugb, breathless, waving them 
off, "nothing — only a note — I have not read it yet 
— wait a little. Mother, don't be afraid." 

"What is there to be afraid of?" asked Mary, in 
amazement and dismay. 

And then Hugb again burst into an unsteady and 
tremulous laugb. He had read the note, and threw it 
at bis mother with an immense load lifted off bis heart 
and feeling wildly gay in the revulsion. "There's no- 
thing to be frightened about," said Hugb. "By Jove! 
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to tbink the fellow has no more taste — gone off to 
See Uncle Penrose. I wish tbem joy!" 

"Who is it that has gone to visit Mr. Penrose?" 
said Annt Agatha; and Hugh burst into an explana- 
tion, while Mary, not by any means so inuch relieved, 
read her boy's letter. 

"I confess I got a frigbt," said Hugh. "Peggy 
dragged me upstairs to show me that he had not slept 
in bis bed, and said bis carpet-bag was gone, and in- 
sinuated — I don't know wbat — that we had quar- 
relled, and all sorts of horrors. But he's gone to see 
Uncle Penrose. It's all right, mother; I always thought 
it was all right." 

'*And had you quarrelied?" asked Aunt Agatha, in 
constemation. 

"I am not sure it is all right," said Mary; 
"wby has he gone to see Uncle Penrose? and 
wbat has he heard? and witbont saying a word to 
me. 

Mary was angry with her boy, and it made her 
heart sore — it was the first time any of tbem had 
taken a sudden step out of her knowledge — and then 
wbat had he heard? Sometbing worse than any 
simple offence or discontent might be lurking bebind. 

But Hugh, of course, knew nothing at all about 
that. He sat down again to bis interrupted breakfast, 
and laughed and talked, and made merry. ^^I wonder 
wbat Uncle Penrose will say to bim?" said Hugh. "I 
suppose he has gone and spent all bis money getting 
to Liverpool; and wbat could bis motive be, odd fellow 
as he is? The girls are all married " 

"My dear boy. Will is not thinking of girls as you 
are," said Mary, beguiled into a smile. 
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Hugh laugbed and grew red, and shook hin abun> 
dant youthftil locks. "We are not talking of what I 
think," he said; "and I suppose a man may do worse 
than think about girls — a little: but the qaestion is, 
what was Will thinking about? Uncle Penrose cannot 
have ensnared him with bis odious talk about money? 
By-the-way, I must send him some. We can't let an 
Ochterlony be worried about a few miserable Shillings 
there." 

"I don't think we can let an Ochterlony, at least 
so young ^ one as Will, stay uninvited," said Mary. 
"I feel much disposed to go after him and bring him 
home, or at least find out what he means." 

"No, you shall do nothing of the kind," said Hugh, 
hastily. "I suppose our mother can trust her sons out 
of her sight. Nobody must go after him. Why, he is 
seventeen — almost grown up. He must not feel any 
want of confidence " 

"Want of confidence!" said Aunt Agatha. "Hugh, 
you are only a boy yourself. What do you know 
about it? I think Mary would be very wrong if she 
let Will throw himself into temptation; and one knows 
there is every kind of temptation in those large, wicked 
towns,^' said Miss Seton, shuddering. It was she who 
knew nothing about it, no more than a baby, and stiU 
less did she know or guess the kind of temptation that 
was rfcting upon the truant's mind. 

"If that were all," said Mary, slowly, and then she 
sighed. She was not afraid of the temptations of a 
great town. She did not even know what she feared. 
She wanted to bring back her boy, to hear from bis 
own Ups what bis motive was. It did not seem pos- 
sible that there could be any barm meant by bis boy- 
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ish secrecy. It was even hard for bis mother to per- 
suade herseif that Will could think of any härm; but 
still it was Strange. When she thought of Percivars 
Visit and Will's expedition to Carlisle, her heart flut- 
tered within her, though she scarcely knew why. Will 
was not like other boys of bis age-, and then it was 
^''sometbing he had beard." "I think," she said, with 
besitation, "that one of us sbould go — eitber you or 
I " 

"No," said Hagb. "No, mother, no; don't think 
of it; as if he were a girl or a Frenchman! Why it's 
Willi What barm can he do? If he likes to visit 
Uncle Penrose, let bim; it will not be such a wonderftil 
delight ril send bim some money to-day." 

This, of course, was bow it was setüed; for Mary's 
terrors were not strong enougb to contend with her 
natnral English prejudices against surveülance and re- 
straint, backed by Hugb's energetic remonstrances. 
When Winnie heard of it, she dashed immediately at 
the idea that her busband's influence had something to 
do with WiD's stränge flight, and was ratber pleased 
and flattered by the thought. "I said he would strike 
me throngh my friends," she said to Aunt Agatha, wbo 
was bewildered, and did not know what this could mean. 

" My dear love, what good could it do bim to inter- 
fere with Will?" said Miss Seton. "A mere boy, and 
wbo bas not a penny. If he had wanted to injure us, 
it would have been Hugb that he would have tried to 
lead away." 

"To lead away?" said Winnie scomfuUy. *'What 
does he care for leading away? He wants to do barm, 
real barm. He thinks he can strike me through my 
friends." 
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Wlien Auiit Agatha heard this slie turned round to 
Mary, who had just come into the room, and gave a 
little deprecating shake of her head, and a pathetic 
look. Poor Winnie! She could think of nothing but 
her husband and his intentions; and how could he do 
this quiet household real härm? Mary said nothing, 
but her uneasiness increased more and more. She could 
not sit down to her work, or take up any of her 
ordinary occupations. She went to Will's room and 
examined it throughout, and looked through his ward- 
rohe to see what he had taken with him, and searched 
vainly for any evidence of his meaning; and then she 
wrote him a long letter of questions and appeals, which 
would have been füll of pathetic eloquence to anybody 
who knew what was in her mind, but would have appeared 
simply amazing and unintelligible to anybody ignorant 
of her history, as she herseif perceived, and bumt it, 
and wrote a second, in which there was still a certain 
mystery. She reminded him that he might have gone 
away comfortably with everybody's knowledge, instead 
of making the household uneasy about him; and she 
could not but let a little wonder creep through, that of 
all people in the world it was Uncle Penrose whom he 
had elected to visit; and then she made an appeal to 
him: "What have I done to forfeit my boy*s confidence? 
what can you have heard, oh Will, my dear boy, that 
you could not teil to your mother?^' Her mind was 
relieved by writing, but still she was uneasy and dis- 
quieted. If he had been severely kept in, or had any 
reason to fear a refusal; — but to steal away when he 
might have füll leave and every facility; this was one 
of the things which appeared the most stränge. 

The servants, for their part, set it down to a quarrel 
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with |his brother, and jealousy about Nelly, and took 
Hugh's part, who was always the favourite. And as 
for Hugh himself , he sent Ms brother a cheque (his 
privilege of drawing cheques being still new, and very 
agreeable), and asked why he was such an ass as to 
run away, and bade him enjoy himself. The house 
was Startled — but after all, it was no such great 
matter; and nobody except Mary wasted much con- 
sideration uponWilFs escapade after that first moming. 
He was but a boy; and it was natural, everybody 
thought, that boys should do something foolish now 
and then. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In a curious State of mind, Will was flying along 
towards Liverpool, while' this commotion arose in the 
Cottage. Not even now had the matter taken any 
moral aspeet to him. He did not feel that he had gone 
skulking off to deliver a cowardly blow. All that he 
was conscious of was the fact, that having something 
to teil which he could somehow persuade himself to 
teil, he was going to make the communication from a 
distance under Uncle Penrose's advice. And yet the 
boy was not comfortable. It had become apparent to 
him vaguely, that after this communication was made, 
the relations existing between himself and his family 
must be changed. That his mother might be "angry," 
which was his boyish term for any or every displeasure 
that might cloud Mrs. Ochterlony's mind; that Hugh 
might take it badly — ^and that after all it was a 
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troublesome business, and he would be pleased to get 
it over. He was travelling in tlie cbeapest way, for bis 
money was scanty; but he was not the kind of boy to 
be beguiled from his own thonghts by the curious third- 
class Society into which he was thus brought, or even 
by the conntry, which gradually widened and expanded 
under his eyes from the few beaten paths he knew so 
well, into that wide unknown Stretch of hill and piain 
which was the world. A vague excitement, it is true, 
came into his mind as he feit himself to have passed 
out of the reach of everything he knew, and to have 
entered upon the undiscovered; but this excitement did 
not draw him out of his own thoughts. It did but 
raingle with them, and put a quickening thrill of life 
into the stränge maze. The confused country people 
at the stations, who did not know which carriage to 
take, and wandered, hurried and disconsolate , on the 
platforms, looking into all — the long swift moment 
of passage over the silent country, in which the train, 
enveloped in its own noise , made for itself a distinct 
atmosphere — and then again a shriek, a pause, and 
another procession of faces looking in at the window — 
this was Will's idea of the long joumey. He was not 
imaginative; but still everybody appeared to him hur- 
ried, and downcast, and pre-occupied. Even the harm- 
less country folks had the air of having something on 
their minds. And through all he kept on pondering 
what his mother and what Hugh would say. Poor 
boy! his discovery had given him noadvantage as yet; 
but it had put a cross upon his Shoulders — it had 
bound him so hard and fast that he could not escape 
from it It had brought, if not guilt, yet the punish- 
ment of guilt into all his thoughts. 
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Mr. Penrose had a liandsome house at some distance 
from Liverpool, as was natural. And Will found it a 
very tedious and troublesome business to get there, not 
to speak of the calls for sixpences from omnibuses and 
porters, and everybody (he thought) who looked at 
him, which were very severe on bis slender purse. And 
when be arrived, bis uncle's servants looked upon bim 
witb manifest suspicion; be bad never been tbere before, 
and Mr. Penrose was now living alone, bis wife being dead, 
and all bis cbildren married, so tbat tbere was nobody 
in tbe bouse wbo could identify tbe unknown nepbew. 
Tbe Cottage was not mucb bigger tban Mr. Penrose's 
porter's lodge, and yet tbat small tenement bad looked 
down upon tbe great mansion all its life, and been 
partly asbamed of it, wbicb sentiment gave Will an un- 
conscious sense tbat be was doing Uncle Penrose an 
bonour in going to visit bim. But wben be was met at 
tbe door by tbe semipolite suspicion of tbe butler, wbo 
proposed tbat be sbould call again, witb an evident re- 
ference in bis mind to tbe spoons, it gave tbe boy tbe 
forlomest feeling tbat can be conceived. He was alone, 
and tbey tbougbt bim an impostor, and nobody bere 
knew or cared wbetber be was sbut out from tbe bouse or 
not. His beart went back to bis bome witb tbat revul- 
sion wbicb everybody knows. Tbere, everybody would 
bave rusbed to open tbe door to bim, and welcome bim 
back; and tbougb bis errand bere was simply to do 
tbat bome as mucb injury as possible, bis beart swelled 
at tbe contrast. Wbile be stood, bowever, insisting 
upon admittance in bis dogged way, witLout sbowing 
any feelings, it bappened tbat Mr. Penrose tirove np to 
tbe door, and bailed bis nepbew witb much s?urprise^ 
"You bere, Will?" Mr. Penrose said. "1 lu>pe nothiug^: 
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has gone wrong at tbe Cottage?" and his man^s band 
instandj, and as by magic, relaxed from tbe door. 

"Tbere is notbing wrong, sir,'' eaid Will, "but I 
wanted to speak <o you;" and be entered triumpbantly, 
not witbout a sense of victory, as tbe subdued servant 
took biß bag out of bis band. Mr. Penrose was, as we 
bave Said, alone. He bad sbed, as it were, all in- 
cumbrances, and was ready, unfettered by any ties or 
prejadices, to grow rieber and wiser and more en- 
ligbtened every day. His cbildren were all married, 
and bis wife baving fulfiUed all natural oMces of tbis 
life, and married all ber daugbters, bad quietly taken 
ber dismissal wben ber duties were over, and bad a 
very bandsome tombstone, wbicb be looked at on Sun- 
day. It occurred to very few people, bowever, to 
lament over Mr. Penrose's loneliness. He seemed to 
bave been freed from all impediments, and left at 
liberty to grow rieb, to get fat, and to believe in bis 
own greatness and wisdom. Nor did it occur to bim- 
self to feel bis great bouse lonely. He liked eating a 
luxurious dinner by bimself , and knowing bow mueb 
it bad cost, all for bis single lordly appetite — tbe 
total would bave been less grand if wife and cbildren 
bad sbared it And tben be bad otber tbings to tbink 
of — substantial tbings, about interest and investments, 
and not mere visionary reflections about tbe absence of 
otber cbairs or otber faces at bis table. But be bad a 
natural interest in Wilfrid, as in a youtb wbo bad 
evidently come to ask bis advice, wbicb was an article 
be was not disinclined to give away. And tben "tbe 
Setons," as be called bis sister's family and descendants, 
bad generally sbut tbeir ears to bis advice, and sbown 
an active absence of all political qualities, so tbat WilFs 
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Visit was a compliment of the highest character, some- 
thing like an uuexpected act of homage firom Mordecai 
in the gate. 

But even Mr. Penrose was Struck dumb by WilFs 
commonication. He put up bis band to bis cravat and 
gasped, and tbumped bimself on tbe breast, staring at 
tbe boy witb round, scared, apoplectic eyes — like tbe 
eyes of a boiled fisb. He stared at Will, — wbo told 
the Story calmly enough, witb a matter-of-fact concise- 
ness — and looked as if be was disposed to ring tbe 
bell and send for a doctor, and get out of tbe difficulty 
by concluding bis nephew to be mad. But there was 
no withstanding the evidence of piain good faith and 
sincerity in WilFs narration. Mr. Penrose remained silent 
longer than anybody bad ever known bim to remain 
HÜent before, and be was not even very coberent wben 
be bad regained tbe faculty of speech. 

"That woman was present, was she?" he said, "and 
Winnie's husband — good Lord! And so you mean to 
teil me Mary bas been all tbis time — Wben I asked 
her to my bouse, and my.wife intended to make a 
party for her, and all that — and wben she preferred 
to visit at Earlston, and that old fool, Sir Edward, wbo 
never bad a penny — except wbat he setded on Winnie 
— and all that time, you know, Mary was — good 
Lordl" 

"I don^t see wbat difPerence it makes to my mother," 
said Will. "She is just wbat she always was — tbe 
difference it makes is to me — and of course to Hugb.^' 

But tbis was not a view that Mr. Penrose could 
take, wbo knew more about the world than Will could 
be supposed to know — thougb bis thoughts were 
usually so preoccupied by wbat be called tbe practical 

Madonna Mary, II, 12 
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aspect of evcrything. Yet he was disturbed in thU 
case by reflections which were almost imaginative, and 
which utterly amazed Will. He got up, thongh he was 
still in the middle of dessert, and wtdking abont the 
room, making exclamations. "That's what she has 
been, you know, all this time — Mary, of all people 
in the worldl Good LordI That's what she was, when 
we asked her here." These were the exclamations that 
kept bursting from Uncle Penrose's amazed Ups — and 
Will at last grew angry and impatient, and hurried 
into the practical matter on his own initiative. 

"When you have made up your mind about it, 
Uncle, I should be glad to know what you think best 
to be done," said Will, in his steady way, and he 
looked at his adviser with those sceptical, clear-sighted 
eyes, which, more than anything eise, make a practical 
man ashamed of having indulged in any momentary 
aberration. 

Mr. Penrose came back to his chair and sat down, 
and looked with respect, and something that was almost 
awe, in Will's face. Then the boy continued, seeing 
his advantage: "You must see what an important thing 
it is between Hugh and me," he said. "It is a matter 
of business, of course, and it would be far better to 
settle it at once. If I am the right heir, you know, 
Earlston ought to be mine. I have heard you say, 
feelings had nothing to do with the right and wrong." 

"No," said Mr. Penrose, with a slight gasp; "that 
is quite true; but it is all so sudden, you know — and 
Mary — I don't know what you want me to do " 

"I want you to write and teil them about it," said 
Will. 

Mr. Penrose put his Ups into the shape they would 
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naturally have taken had he been whistling as usual; 
but he was not capable of a whistle. "It is all very 
easy to talk," he said, "and naturally business is business, 
and I am not a man to think too much about feelings. 
But Mary — the fact is, it must be a matter of ar- 
rangement, Will. There can't be any trial, you know, 
or Publicity to expose her " 

"I don't* see that it would matter much to her," 
said Will. "She would not mind; it would only be 
one of her sons instead of the other, and I suppose 
she likes me the same as Hngh." 

"I was not thinking of Hugh, or you either. I was 
thinking of your mother," said Mr. Penrose, thrusting 
his hands into the depths of his pockets, and staring 
with vacant eyes into the air before him. He was 
matter-of-fact himself, but he could not comprehend 
the obtuseness of ignorance and self-occupation and 
youth. 

"Well?" said Will. 

"Well," cried the uncle, tuming upon him, "are 
you blind, or stupid, or what? Don't you see it never 
can come to publicity, or she will be disgraced? I don't 
say you are to give up your rights, if they are your 
rights, for that. I dare-say you'll take a deal better 
care of everything than that fellow Hugh, and wont 
be so confounded saucy. But if you go and make a 
row about it in public, she can never hold up her 
head again , you know. I don't mind talk myself in a 
general way; but talk about a woman's marriage — 
good Lord! There must be no public row, whatever 
you do." 

"1 don't see why there should be any public row," 

12* 
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Said Will; "all that has to be done is to let them 
know." 

"I suppose you think Hugh will take it quite com- 
fortable," said Mr. Penrose, "and lay down everything 
like a lamb. He^s not a business man, nor good for 
mach; but he will never be such an idiot as that; and 
then you would need to have your witnesses very 
distinct, if it was to come to anything. He has pos- 
session in bis favour, and that is a good deal, and it 
is you who would have to prove everything. Are you 
quite sure that your witnesses would be forthcoming, 
and that you could make the case clear?" 

"I don't know about making the case clear," said 
Will, who began to get confused; "all I know is what 
I have told you. Percival was there, and Mrs. Kirk- 
man — they saw it, you know — and she says Hugh 
himself was there. Of course he was only a child. But 
she said no doubt he would remember, if it was brought 
to bis mind." 

"Hugh himself!" said Mr. Penrose — again a little 
Startled, though he was not a person of fine feelings. 
The idea of appealing to the recollection of the child 
for evidence against the man's rights, Struck bim as 
curious at least. He was staggered, though he feit 
that he ought to have been above that. Of course it 
was all perfectly just and correct, and nobody could 
have been more clear than he, that any sort of fan- 
tastic delicacy Coming between a man and bis rights 
would be too absurd to be thought of. And yet it 
cannot be denied that he was staggered in spite of 
himself. 

"I think if you told bim distinctly, and recalled it 
to bis recollection, and he knew everything that was 
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involved," saidWill, with calm distinctness, "that Hugh 
would give in. It is the only thing he could do; and 
I should not say anything to him abont a younger 
brother's portion, or two thousand ponndß," the lad 
added, kindling up. "He should have everyihing that 
the money or the estate could do for him — whatever 
was best for him, if it cost half or double what Earlston 
was worth." 

"Then why on earth don't you leave him Earlston, 
if you are so generous?" said Mr. Penrose. "If you 
are to spend it all upon him, what good would it do 
you having the dreary old place?" 

"I should have my rights," said Will with solemnity. 
It was as if he had been a disinherited prince whom 
some usurper had deprived of bis kingdom; and this 
Strange assamption was so honest in its way, and had 
such an appearance of sincerity, that Mr. Penrose was 
Struck dumb, and gazed at the boy with a constemation 
which he could not express. His rights! Mary's 
youngest son, whom everybody, up to this moment, 
had thought of only as a clever, not very amiable boy, 
of no particular account anywhere. The merchant 
began to wake up to the consciousness that he had a 
phenomenon before him — a new development of man. 
As he recovered from his surprise, he began to ap- 
preciate Will — to do justice to the straightforward 
ardour of his determination that business was business, 
and that feelings had nothing to do with it; and to 
admire his calm impassibility to every other view of 
the case but that which concerned himself. Mr. Pen- 
rose thought it was the result of a great preconcerted 
plan, and began to awake into admiration and respect. 
He thought the solemnity, and the calm, and that 
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beautiful confidence in bis rights, were features of a 
subüe and precocioas sclieme which Will had made for 
himself ; and bis tbougbts, wbicb bad been dwelling for 
tbe moment on Mary, witb a kind of unreflective sym- 
patby, tomed towards tbe nobler object tbus presented 
before bim. Here was a true apotbeosis of interest 
over nature. Here was sncb a man of business, beaven- 
bom, as bad never been seen before. Mr. Penrose 
warmed and kindled into admiration, and be made a 
secret vow tbat sucb a genius sbould not be lost. 

Aß for Will, be never dreamt of speculating as to 
wbat were 'bis uncle^s tbougbts. He was quite content 
tbat be bad told bis own tale, and so got over tbe first 
preliminary difficulty of getting it told to tbose wbom 
it most concemed', and be was very sleepy — ;- dread- 
fally tired, and more anxious to curl up bis poor, 
young, weary bead under bis wing, and get to bed, 
tban for anytbing eise in tbe world. Yet, notwitb- 
standing, wben be laid down, and bad put out bis 
ligbt, and bad begun to doze, tbe tbougbt came over 
bim tbat be saw tbe glow of bis motber^s candle sbining 
in under bis door, and beard ber step on tbe stairs, 
wbicb bad been sucb a comfort to bim mauy a nigbt 
wben be was a cbild, and woke up in tbe dark and 
beard ber pass, and knew ber to be awake and watcbing, 
and was not even witbout a bope tbat sbe migbt come 
in and stand for a moment, driving away all gbosts and 
terrors of tbe nigbt, by bis bed. He tbougbt be saw tbe 
ligbt under bis door, and beard tbe foot Coming up tbe 
stairs. And so probably be did: but tbe poor boy woke 
rigbt up under tbis fancy, and remembered witb a com- 
punction tbat be was far away from bis motber, and 
tbat probably sbe was "angry," and perbaps anxious 
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about bis sudden departare; and he was very sorry in 
bis beart to have come away so, and never to bave 
told her. But he was not sorry nor much troubled 
anyhow about the mach more important thing he was 
about to do. 

And Unde Penrose, under the stränge Stimulus of 
bis visitor's eamestness, addressed himself to the task 
required of bim, and wrote to Hugb. He, too, thought 
first of writing to Mrs. Ocbterlony; but, excellent busi- 
ness man as he was, he could not do it; it went against 
bis beart, if he bad a beart, — or, if not bis beart, 
against some digestive organ which served bim instead 
of that usefiil but not indispensable part of the human 
&ame. But he did write to Hugb — that was easier; 
and then Hugb bad been ^^confounded saucy,^' and bad 
rejected bis advice, not about the Museum only, but in 
other respects. Mr. Penrose wrote the letter that very 
night while Will was dreaming about bis mother^s 
light; and so the great wbeel was set a-going, which 
none of them could then stop for ever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HüöH bad left the Cottage the day after Will's 
departure. He bad gone to Earlston, wbere a good 
deal of business about the Museum and the estate 
awaited bim; and he bad gone off without any parti- 
cular bürden on bis mind. As for WilFs fligbt from 
bome, it was odd, no doubt; but then Will himself was 
odd, and out-of-the-way acts were to be expected from 
bim. Wben Hugb, with careless liberality, bad sent 
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him the cheque, he dismissed the subject from bis mind 
— at least, he thought of bis younger brotber only 
witb amusement, wondering wbat he could find to 
attract him in Uncle Penrose's prosaic hause, — trying 
to form an imagination of Will wandering about the 
great Liverpool docke, looking at the big ships, and 
all the noisy traMc; and Hugb laughed within bimself 
to think how very much all that was out of Will's 
way. No doubt he would come bome in a day or two 
bored to death, and would loathe the very name of 
Liverpool all bis life thereafter. As for Mr. Ochter- 
lony of Earlston himself , be bad a great deal to do. 
The mayor and corporation of Dalken bad come to a 
final decision about the Museum, and all that bad to 
be done was to prepare the rooms which were to receive 
Francis Ocbterlony's treasures, and to transfer with due 
tendemess and solemnity the Venus and the Psyche, 
and all the delicate wealth which bad been so dear to 
the heart of "the old Squire." The young Squire 
went round and looked at them all, with a great 
tenderness in bis own, remembering bis uncle's last 
progress among them, and wbere be sat down to rest, 
and the wistful looks he bad given to those marble 
white creations which stood to him in the place of wife 
and children; and the pathetic bumour with which lie 
bad Said, "It is all the better for yow." It was the 
better for Hugb; but still the young man in the ftilness 
of bis hopes bad a tender compunction for the old man 
who bad died without getting the good of bis life, and 
with no treasures but marble and bronze and gold and 
silver to leave behind him. "My poor uncle!" Hugb 
said; and yet the chances were that Francis Ocbterlony 
was not, either in living or dying, sorry for bimself. 
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Hugh had a kind of reluctance to cliange the aspect 
of everything, and make the house bis own house, and 
not Francis Ochterlony's. It seemed almost impions 
to take from it the character it had bome so long, and 
at the same time it was his uncle's wish. These were 
Hugh's thoughts at night, but in the fresh light of the 
moming it would be wrong to deny that another set 
of ideas took possession of his mind. Then he began 

i to think of the new aspect, and the changes he could 

make. It was not bright enough for a home for — 
well, for any lady that might happen to come on a 
Visit or otherwise; and, to be sure, Hugh had no inten- 
tion of accepting as final his mother's determination 
not to leave the Cottage. He made up his mind that 
she would come, and that people — various people, 
ladies and others — would come to visit her: that there 

i shonld be flowers and music and smiles about the place, 

I and perhaps some one as fair and as sweet as Psyche 

to change the marble moonlight into sacred living sun- 

' shine. Now the fact was, that Nelly was not by any 

means so fair as Psyche — that she was not indeed what 

I yon would call a regulär beauty at all, but only a fresh, 

fauliy, sweet little human creature, with warm blood 
in her veins, and a great many thoughts in her little head. 
And when Hugh thought of some fair presence Coming 
into these rooms and making a Paradise of them, either 
it was not Nelly Askell he was thinking of, or eise he 
was thinking like a poet — though he was not poetical, 
to speak of. However, he did not himself give any 
name to his imaginations — he could afford to be 
vague. He went all over the house in the moming 
not with the regretful, affectionate eye with which he 
made the same survey the night before, but in a 
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practical spirit. At bis age, and in bis position, the 
practical was only a pleasanter Variation of the ro- 
mantic aspect of afiPairs. As he thought of new fnr> 
nitnre, scores of littie pictures flashed into his mind — 
though in ordinary cases he was not distinguished by 
a powerful imagination/ He had no sooner devised 
the kind of cbair that shonld stand in a particular 
comer, than straightway a littie figure jumped into it, 
a whisper of talk came out of it, with a host of 
imaginary circumstances which had nothing to do with 
upholstery. Even the famoos rococo cbair which Islay 
had broken was taken possession of by that vague, 
sweet phantom. And he went about the rooms with 
an unconscious smile on his face, devising and planning. 
He did not know he was smiling; it was not at any- 
tbing or about anything. It was but the natural ex- 
pression of the fresh morning fancies and sweet stir of 
everything hopeftil, and bright, and uncertain, which 
was in his heart. 

And when he went out of doors he still smiled. 
Earlston was a grey limestone house, as has been 
described in the earlier part of this history. A house 
which chilled Mrs. Ochterlony to the heart when she 
went there with her littie children in the first forlom- 
ness of her widowhood. What Hugh had to do now 
was to plan a flower-garden for — his mother; yes, it 
was truly for his mother. He meant that she should 
come all the same. Nothing could make any difference 
so far as she was concemed. But at the same time, to 
be sure, he did not mean that his house should make 
the same Impression on any other stranger as that 
house had made upon Mary. He planned how the 
great hedges should be cut down, and the trees thinned, 
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and the little moorland bum should be taken in within 
the enclosure, and followed to its very edge by the 
gay lawn with its flower-beds. He planned a different 
approacb — where there might be openings in the dark 
shrubberies, and views over the hüls. All this he did 
in the moming, with a smile on his face, though the 
teara had been in his eyes at the thought of any change 
only the previous night K Francis Ochterlony had 
been by, as perhaps he was, no doubt he would have 
smiled at that tender inconsistency — and there would 
not have been any bittemess in the smile. 

And then Hugh went in to breakfast. He had 
already some new leases to sign and other business 
matters to do, and he was qnite pleased to do it — as 
pleased as he had been to draw his first cheques. He 
sat down at his breakfast-table, before the little pile of 
letters that awaited him, and feit the importance of his 
new Position. Even his loneliness made him feel its 
importance the more. Here were questions of all sorts 
snbmitted to him, and it was he who had to answer, 
without reference to anybody — he whose advice a 
little while ago nobody would have taken the trouble 
to ask. It was not that he cared to exercise his privilege 
— for Hugh, on the whole, had an inclination to be 
advised — but still the sense of his independence was 
sweet. He meant to ask Mr. Preston, the attomey, 
about various things, and he' meant to consult his 
mother, and to lay some special afPairs before Sir 
Edward — but still, at the same time, it was he who 
had everything to do, and Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston 
sat down before his letters with a sense of satisfaction 
which does not always attend the mature mind in that 
moment of trial. One of the uppermost was from Unde 
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Penrose, redirected from tlie Cottage, but it did not 
cause any tlirill of interest to Hugli's mind, who put it 
aside calmlj, knowing of no thunderbolts tliat might 
be in it. No doubt it was some nonsense about tlie 
Museum, he thought, as if he himself was not a much 
better judge about the Museum than a stranger and 
business-man could be. There was, however, a letter 
from Mary, which directed her son's attention to this 
epistle. "I send you a letter directed in Uncle Pen- 
rose's band," wrote Mrs. Ochterlony, "which I have 
had the greatest inclination to open, to see what he 
says about Will. I daresay you would not have minded ; 
but I conclude, on the whole, that Mr. Ochterlony of 
Earlston should have his letters to himself; so I send 
it on to you uninvaded. Let me know what he says 
about your brother." Hugh could not but laugh when 
he read this, half with pleasure, half with amusement. 
His mother's estimate of his importance entertained 
him greatly, and the idea of anything private being in 
Uncle Penrose's letter tickled him still more. Then he 
drew it towards him lightly, and began to read it with 
eyes running over with laughter. He was all alone, 
and there was nobody to see any change of sentiment 
in his face. 

He was all alone — but yet presently Hugh raised 
his eyes from the letter which he had taken up so 
gaily, and cast a scared look round him, as if to make 
sure that nobody was there. The smile had gone off 
his face, and the laughter out of his eyes, — and not 
only that, but every particle of colour had left his face. 
And yet he did not see the meaning of what he had 
read. "Willi" he said to himself. "Willi" He was 
horror- stricken and bewildered, but that was the sole 
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idea it conveyed to him — a sense of treachery — the 
awfdl feeling of unreality and darkness round about, 
with which the young soul for the first time sees itself 
injured and betrayed. He laid down the letter half 
read, and paused, and put up his hands to his head as 
if to convince himself that he was not dreaming. Will ! 
Good God ! Will ! Was it possible ? Hugli had to make 
a convulsive effort to grasp this unnatural horror. Will, 
one of themselves, to have gone off, and put himself 
into the hands of Uncle Penrose, and set himself against 
his mother and her sons! The ground seemed to fail 
under his feet, the solid world to fall off round him 
into bewildering mystery. Will ! And yet he did not 
apprehend what it was. His mind could not take in 
more than one discovery at a time. A minute before, 
and he was ready to have risked everything on the 
good faith of any and every human creature he knew. 
Now, was there anybody to be trusted? His brother 
had Stolen from his side, and was striking at him by 
another and an unfriendly band. Will! Good heavens. 
Will! 

It would be difficult to teil how long it was before 
the füll meaning of the letter he had thus received en- 
tered into Hugh's mind. He sat with the breakfast 
things still on the table so long, that the housekeeper 
herseif came at last with natural inquisitiveness to see 
if anything was the matter, and found Hugh with a 
face as grey and colourless as that of the old Squire, 
sitting over his untasted coffee, unaware, apparently, 
what he was about. He started when she came in, 
and bündle d up his letters into his pocket, and gave 
an odd laugh, and said he had been busy, and had 
forgotten. And then he sprang up and left the room, 
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paying no attention to her outcry that he had eaten 
nothing. Hugh was not aware he had eaten nothing, 
or probably in the first horror of his discovery of the 
treachery in the world, he too would have taken to 
false pretences and saved appearances, and made be- 
lieve to have breakfasted. But the poor boy was un- 
aware, and rushed off to the library, where nobody 
conld have any pretext for disturbing him, and shut 
himself up with this first secret — the new, horrible 
discovery which had changed the face of the world. 
This was the letter which he had crushed up in his 
band as he might have crushed a snake or deadly 
reptile, but which nothing could crush out of his heart, 
where the sting had entered and gone deep: — 

" My de AR Nephbw, — It is with pain that I write 
to you, though it is my clear duty to do so in the in- 
terests of youf brother, who has just put his case into 
my hands — and I don't doubt that the intelligence I 
am about to convey will be a great blow, not only to 
your future prospects but to your pride and sense of 
importance, which so fine a position at your age had 
naturally elevated considerably higher than a piain 
man like myself could approve of. Your brother ar- 
rived here to-day, and has lost no time in informing 
me of the singular ch-cumstances under which he left 
home, and of which, so far as I understand him, you 
and your mother are still in ignorance. Wilfrid's per- 
ception of the fact that feelings, however creditable to 
him as an individual, ought not to stand in the way 
of what is, strictly speaking, a matter of business, is 
very clear and uncompromising ; but still he does not 
deny that he feit it difficult to make this communica- 
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tion either to you or to bis mother. Accident, the na- 
ture of which I do not at present, before knowing your 
probable course of action, feel myself at liberty to in- 
dicate more plainly, has put bim in possession of cer- 
tain facts, wbicb would cbange altogetber tbe relations 
between bim and yourself , as well as your (apparent) 
Position as head of tbe family. Tbese facts, wbicb, 
for your motber's sake, I sbould be deeply grieved to 
make known out of tbe family, are as follows: your 
fatber. Major Ocbterlony, and my niece, instead of 
being married privately in Scotlaiid, as we all believed, 
in tbe year 1830, or tbereabouts — I forget tbe exact 
date — were in reality only married in India in tbe 

year 1837, by tbe cbaplain, tbe Rev. Cburcbill, 

tben officiating at tbe Station wbere your fatber's regi- 
ment was. Tbis, as you are aware, was sbortly before 
Wilfrid's birtb, and not long before Major Ocbterlony 
died. It is subjeet of tbankfulness tbat your fatber 
did my niece tbis tardy justice before be was cut off, 
as may be said, in tbe flower of bis days, but you will 
see at a glance tbat it entirely reverses your respective 
positions — and tbat in fact Wilfrid is Major Ocbter- 
lony's only lawful son. 

''I am as anxious as you can be tbat tbis sbould 
be made a matter of family arrangement, and sbould 
never come to tbe public ears. To satisfy your own 
mind, however, of tbe perfect trutb of tbe assertion I 
bave made, I beg to refer you to tbe Rev. Mr. Cburcbill, 
wbo performed tbe ceremony, and wbose present ad- 
dress, wbicb WilMd bad tbe good sense to secure, you 
will find below — and to Mrs.Kirkman, wbo was pre- 
sent. Indeed, I am informed tbat you yourself were' 
present — tbougb probably too young to understand 
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what it meant. It is poseible that on examiuing your 
meinory you may find some trace of the occurrence, 
whicli though not dependable upon by itself, will help 
to confirm the intelligence to your mind. We are in 
no hurry, and will leave you the füllest time to satisfy 
yourself , as well as second you in every effort to pre- 
vent any painful consequence from falling upon your 
mother, who has (though falsely) enjoyed the con- 
fidence and esteem of her friends so long. 

"For yourself you may reckon upon Wilfrid's 
anxious endeavouts to.further your prospects by every 
means in his power. Of course I do not expect you 
to take a fact involving so much, either upon his word 
or mine. Examine it fully for yourself, and the more 
entirely the matter is cleared up, the more will it bc 
for our satisfaction, as well as your own. The only 
thing I have to desire for my own part is that you 
will spare your mother — as your brother is most 
anxious to do. Hoping for an early reply, 
*'I am, 
"Your affectionate uncle and sincere friend, 

" J. P. Pbnrosb." 

Hugh sat in Francis Ochterlony's chair, at his table, 
with his head supported on his hands, looking straight 
4)efore him, seeing nothing, not even thinking, feeling 
only this letter spread out upon the table, and the in- 
telligence conveyed in it, and holding his head, which 
ached and throbbed with the blow, in his hands. He 
was still, and his head throbbed and his heart and 
soul ached, tingling through him to every Joint and 
every vein. He could not even woader, nor doubt, 
nor question in any way, for the first terrible iuterval. 
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All he cotild do was to look at the fact and take it 
fully into his mind, and tum it over and over, seeing 
it all round on every aide, looking at it this way and 
that way, and feeling as if somehow heaven and eartb 
were fifled with it, though he had never dreamt of 
such a ghost until that hour. Not his, after all — nor 
Earlston, nor his name, nor the position he had been 
so proud of ; nothing his — alas, not even his mother, 
his spotless mother, the woman whom it had been an 
honour and glory to come from and belong to. When 
a groan came from the poor boy's white lips it was 
that he was thinking of. Madonna Mary! that was 
the name they had called her by — and this was how 
it really was. He groaned aloud, and made an uncon- 
scious outcry of his pain when it came to that. "Oh, 
my God, if it had only been ruin, loss of everything 

— anything in the world but that!" This was the 
first stage of stupefaction and yet of vivid conscious- 
ness, before the indignation came. He sat and looked 
at it, and realized it, and took it into his mind, staring 
at it until every drop of blood ebbed away from bis 
face. This was how it was before the anger came. 
After a while his countenance and his mood changed 

— the colour and heat came rushing back to his cheeks 
and lips, and a flood of rage and resentment swept 
over him like a sudden storm. WilJ ! could it be Will ? 
Liarl coward! traitor! to call her mother, and to tax 
her with shame even had it been true — to frame such 
a lying, cursed, devilish äccusation against her ! Then 
it was that Hugh flashed into a fiery, burning shame 
to think that he had given credence to it for one sole 
moment. He turned his eyes upon her, as it were, 
and looked into her face and glowed with a bitter in- 

Madotma Mary, JI, 13 • 
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dignation and fury. His mother's face I only to think 
of it and dare to fancy that shame could ever have 
been there. And then the boy wept, in spite of his 
manhood — wept a few, bot, stinging tears, that dried 
up the moment they feil, half for rage, half for tender- 
ness. — And, ob, my God, was it Will? Tben as bis 
mind roused more and more to tbe dread energency, 
Hugb got np and went to tbe window and gazed out, 
as if that would belp bim; and bis eye ligbted on tbe 
tangled thicket wbich be bad meant to make into bis 
motber's flower-garden, and upon tbe sweep of trees 
tbrough wbich be bad planned bis new approacb, and 
once more be groaned aloud. Only tbis moming so 
sure about it all, so confidently and carelessly bappy 
— now witb not one clear step before bim to take, 
with no future, no past that be could dare look back 
upon — no name, nor rights of any kind — if tbis 
were true. And could it be otherwise than true? Could 
any imaginatiou frame so monstrous and inconceivable 
a falsehood? — such a borrible impossibility migbt be 
fact, but it was beyond all the bounds of fancy; — 
and tben tbe blackness of darkness descended again 
upon Hugb's soul. Poor Mary, poor motber! It came 
into tbe young man's mind to go to her and take her 
in bis arms, and carry her away somewbere out of 
sight of men and sound of tbeir voices - — and again 
tbere came to bis eyes tbose stinging tears. Fault of 
bers it could not be; she migbt bave been deceived; 
and tben poor Hugh's lips, unaccustomed to curses, 
quivered and stopped sbort as they were about to curse 
tbe father wbom be never knew. Here was tbe point 
at wbicb tbe tide turned again. Could it be Hugb 
Ocbterlony wbo bad deceived bis wife? be wbose sword 
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hung in Mary's room, whose very name made a certain 
music in her voice when she pronounced it, and whom 
ßhe had trained her children to reverence with that 
surpassing honour which belongs to the dead alone. 
Again a storm of rage and bitter indignation swept in 
bis despair and bewilderment over tbe young man's 
mind; an accursed scbeme, a devilisb, hateful lie — 
that was how it was: and oh, horror! that it sbould 
be Will. 

Tbrougb all tbese cbanges it was one conftised tem- 
pest of misery and dismay that was in Hugh's mind. Now 
and tben tbere would be wild breaks in the clouds — 
now tbey would he wbirled over the sky in gusts — 
now settied down into a blackness beyond all reckon- 
ing. Lives cbange from joy to misery often enough in 
this World; but seldom tbus in a moment, in the twin- 
kling of an eye. His careless boat had been taking its 
sweet course over waters rippled with a favourable 
breeze, and without a moment's interval it was among 
the breakers; and he knew so litde how to manage it, 
he was so inexperieneed to cope with winds and waves. 
And he had nobody to ask connsel from. He was, as 
Will had been, separated from his natural adviser, tha 
one friend to whom hitherto he had confided all his 
difficulties. But Hugh was older than Will, and his 
mind had come to a higher development, though per- 
haps he was not so clever as his brother. He had no 
üncle Penrose to go to ; no living soul would hear from 
him this terrible tale; he could consult nobody. Not 
for a hundred Earlstons, not for all the world, would 
he have discussed with any man in existence his mother^s 
good name. 

Yet with that, too, there came another complication 

13* 
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into HugFs mind. Even while he.actually thought in 
his despair of going to his mother, and telling her any 
tender lie that might occor to him, and carrying her 
away to Australia, or any end of the world where he 
could werk for her, and remove her for ever from 
shame and pain, a sense of ontraged justice and rights 
assailed was in his mind. He was not one of those 
who can throw down their arms. Earlston was his, 
and he could not relinquish it and his position as head 
of the honse withont a stmggle. And the thonght of 
Mr. Penrose stnng him. He even tried to heal one of 
his deeper wounds by persuading bimself that Unde 
Penrose was at the bottom of it, and that poor Will 
was but his tool. Poor Will! Poor miserable boy! 
And if he ever woke and came to himself , and knew 
what he had been doing, how terrible would his posi- 
tion be! Thus Hngh tried to think tili, wearied out 
with thinking, he said to himself that he wonld put it 
aside and think no more of it, and attend to his busi- 
ness; which vain imagination the poor boy tried to 
carry out with hands that shook and brain that refused 
to obey his guidance. And all this change was made 
in one litde moment His life came to a climax, and 
passed through a secret revolution in that one day; 
and yet he had begun it as if it had been an ordinary 
day — a calm summer moming in the summer of his 
days. 

This was what Hugh said to his mother of Mr. 
Penrose's letter: — "The letter you forwarded to me 
from Uncle Penrose was in his usual business strain — 
good advice, and that sort of thing. He does not say 
much about Will; but he has arrived all safe, and I 
suppose is enjoying himself — as well as he can, there." 
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And when he had written and despatched that note he 
sat down to think again. He decided at last that he 
would not go on with the flower-garden and the other 
works — tili he saw; but that he wonld settle abönt 
the Museum without any delay. ^'If it came to the 
worst they would not recall the gift," he said to him- 
öelf , brushing his band across bis eyes. It was bis 
uncle's wish; and it was he, Hugb, and not any other, 
whom Francis Ochterlony had wished for his heir. 
Hugb's band was wet when he took it firom his eyes, 
and his heart was fiiU, and he could have wept like a 
child. But he was a man, and weeping could do no 
good; and he had nobody in the world to take his 
trouble to — nobody in the world. Love and pride 
made a fence round bim, and isolated him. He had to 
make his way out of it as best he could, and alone. 
He made a great cry to God in his trouble; but from 
nobody in the world could he have either help or hope. 
And he read the letter over and over, and tried to re- 
collect and to go back into his dim baby-memory of 
India, and gather out of the thick mists that scene 
which they said he had been present at. Wes there 
really some kind of vague image of it, all broken and 
indistinct and e£Eaced, on his mind? 



CHAPTER XV. 

While all this was going on at Earlston, there were 
other people in whose minds, though the matter was 
not of importance so oyerwhelming, pain and excite- 
ment and a trembling dread of the consequences had 
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been awakened. Mary, to whom it would be even 
more momentous than to Hugh, knew nothing of it as 
yet. Sbe had taken Mr. Penrose's letter into her band 
and looked at it, and besitated, and then had smiled at 
her boy's new position in tbe world, and redirected it 
to bim, passing on as it were a living sbell just ready 
to explode witbout so mncb as scorching her own 
delicate fingers. But Mrs. Kirkman feit berself in tbe 
position of a woman wbo had seen tbe sbell fired and 
had even toncbed the fatal trigger, and did not know 
wbere it had fallen, nor wbat deatb and destruction it 
migbt bave scattered around. Sbe was not like berself 
for these two or three days. Sbe gave a divided atten- 
tion to her evangelical efforts, and her mind wandered 
from tbe reports of her Bible readers. Sbe seemed to 
see tbe great mass of fire and flame striking tbe ground, 
and tbe dead and wounded lying around it in all direc- 
tions; and it migbt be tbat sbe too was to blame. Sbe 
bore it as long as sbe could, trying to persuade berself 
tbat sbe, like Providence, bad done it "for tbe best," 
and tbat it migbt be for Mary's good or Hughes good, 
even if it sbould bappen to kill tbem. Tbis was bow 
sbe attempted to support and fortify berself; but wbile 
sbe was doing so Wilfrid's steady, matter-of-fact counte- 
nance would come before her, and sbe would perceive 
by tbe instinct of guilt, tbat be would neitber besitate 
nor spare, but was clotbed in the double armour of 
egotism and ignorance; tbat be did not know wbat 
borrible barm be could do, and yet tbat be was sen- 
sible of bis power and would certainly exercise it Sbe 
was like the other people involved — afraid to ask any 
one^s ad vice, or betray tbe share sbe bad taken in the 
business; even her husband, bad sbe spoken to bim 
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about it, would probably have asked, what tbe deuce 
she had to do interfering ? For Colonel Kirkman, 
though a man of very orthodox views, still was liable in 
a moment of excitement to forget himself , and give force 
to bis sentiments bj a mild oath. Mrs. Kirkman could 
not bear tbos to descend in tbe opinion of any one, and 
yet she could not satisfy her conscience about it, nor be 
content with wbat she bad done. She stood out bravely 
for a few days, telling herseif she had only done her duty ; 
but the composure she attained by this means was forced 
and unnatural. And at last she could bear it no longer; 
she seemed to have heard the dreadfiil report, and then 
to have seen everything relapse into the most deadly 
silence; no ciy coming out of the distance, nor in- 
dications if everybody was perishing, or any one had 
escaped. If she had but heard one outcry — if Hugh, 
poor fellow, had come storming to her to know the 
truth of it, or Mary had come with her fresh wounds, 
crying out against her, Mrs. Kirkman could have bome 
it-, but the silence was more than she could bear. Some- 
thing within compelled her to get up out of her quiet 
and go forth and ask who had been ^lled, even though 
she might bring herseif within the circle of responsibi- 
lity thereby. 

This was why, after she had put up with her 
anxiety as long as she could, she went out at last by 
herseif in a very disturbed and uneasy State to the 
Cottage, where all was still peaceful, and no storm 
had yet darkened the skies. Mary had received Hughes 
letter that moming, which he had written in the midst 
of his first misery, and it had never occurred to her to 
think anything more about Uncle Penrose after the 
cahn mention her boy made of his letter. She had 
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not heard from Will, it is true, and was vexed by his 
silence*, but yet it was a light vexation. Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, however, was not at home when Mrs. Kirkman 
arrived; and, if anything conld have increased her tin- 
easiness and embarrassment it wonld have been to be 
ushered into the drawing-room , and to find Winnie 
seated there all by herseif. Mrs. Percival rose in re- 
sentM grandeur when she saw who the visitor was. 
Now was Winnie's ehance to repay that little demon- 
stration of disapproval which the ColoneFs wife had 
made on her last visit to the Cottage. The two ladios 
made very stately salntations to each other, and tlie 
stranger sat down, and then there was a dead pause. 
"Let Mrs. Ochterlony know when she comes in," Winnie 
had Said to the maid; and that was all she thought it 
necessaiy to say. Even Aunt Agatha was not near to break 
the violence of the encounter. Mrs. Kirkman sat down 
in a very uncomfortable condition, ftill of genuine 
anxiety; but itwas not to be expected that her natural 
impulses should entirely yield even to compunction 
and fright, and a sense of guilt. When a few minutes 
of silence had elapsed, and Mary did not appear, and 
Winnie sat opposite to her, wrapt up and gloomy, in 
her shawl, and her haughtiest air of preoccupation, 
Mrs. Kirkman began to come to herseif. Here was a 
perishing sinner before her, to whom advice, and re- 
proof, and admonition, might be all important, and 
such a favourable moment might never come again. 
The very sense of being rather faulty in her own per- 
son gave her a certain Stimulus to warn the culpable 
creature, whose errors were so different, and so much 
more flagrant than hers. And if in doing her duty, 
she had perhaps done something that might härm one 
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of tbe family, was it not all the more desirable to do 
good to another? Mrs. Kirkman clcared her throat, 
and looked at the culprit. And as she perceived 
Winnie^s look of defiance, and absorbed self-occupation, 
and determined Opposition to anything that might be 
advanced, a soft sense of superiority and pitj stole in- 
to her mind. Poor thing, that did not know the things 
that belonged to her peace! — was it not a Christian 
act to bring them before her ere they might be for ever 
hid from her eyes? 

Once more Mrs. Kirkman cleared her throat. She 
did it with an intention; and Winnie heard, and w'as 
roused, and fixed on her one comer of her eye. But 
she only made a very mild commencement — employ- 
ing in so important a matter the wisdom of the serpent, 
conjoined, as it always ought to be, with the sweetness 
of the dove. 

"Mrs. Ochterlony is probably visiting among the 
poor," Said Mrs. Kirkman, bnt with a seeptical tone in 
her voice, as if that, at least, was what Mary ought 
to be doing, though it was doabtftil whether she was so 
well employed. 

"Probably," said Winnie ^ curtly; and then there 
was a pause. 

"To one who oceupies herseif so mach as she does 
with her family, there must be mnch to do for three 
boys," continued Mrs. Kirkman, still, with a certain 
pathos in her voice. "Ah, if we did but give ourselves 
as much trouble about our spiritnal State!" 

She waited for a reply, but Winnie gave no reply. 
She even gave a slight, scareely perceptible, shrug to 
her Shoulders, and tumed a little aside. 

"Which is, after all, the only thing that is of any 
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importance," said Mrs. Kirkman. **Mydear Mrs.Perci- 
val, I do trust that you agree with me?" 

"I don't see why I should be your dear Mrs. Per- 
cival," said Winnie. "I was not aware that we knew 
each other. I think you muBt be making a mis- 
take." 

"All my fellow-creatures are dear to me," said Mrs. 
Kirkman, "especially when I can hope that their bearts 
are open to grace. I can be making no mistake so 
long as I am addressing a fellow-sinner. We have all 
so mach reason to abäse ourselves, and repent in dust 
and asbes! Even wben we have been preserved more 
than others from active sin, we mnst know that the root 
of all evil is in our hearts." 

Winnie gave another very slight shrug of her Shoul- 
ders, and tomed away, as far as a mingled Impulse of 
deüance and politeness would let her. She would neither 
be rüde nor would she permit her assailant to think 
that she was running away. 

*'If I venture to seize this moment, and speak to 
you more plainly than I would speak to all, oh, my 
dear Mrs. Percival," cried Mrs. Kirkman, "my dear 
fellow-sinner I don't think it is because I am insensible 
to the existence of the same evil tendency in my own 
heart." 

"What do you mean by talking to me of evil ten- 
dencies?" cried Winnie, flushing high. "I don't want 
to hear you speak. You may be a sinner if you like, 
but I don't think there is any particular fellowship be- 
tween you and me." 

"There is the fellowship of corrupt hearts," said 
Mrs. Elirkman. "I hope, for your own sake, you will 
not refose to listen for a moment I may never have 
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been tempted in the same way, but I know too well 
the deceitfalness of the natural heart to take any credit 
to myself. You have been exposed to many tempta- 
tions — " 

"You know nothing about me, that I am aware," 
cried Wii^nie, with restrained fury. "I do not know 
how you can venture to take such a liberty with me." 

"Ah, my dear Mrs. Percival, I know a great deal 
about you," said Mrs. Kirkman. "There is nothing I 
would not do to make a favourable impression on your 
mind. If you would but treat me as a friend, and let 
me be of some use to you; I know you must have had 
many temptations; but we know also that it is never 
too late to tum away from evil, and that with true re- 
pentance " 

"I suppose what you want is to drive me out of the 
room," said Winnie, looking at her fiercely, with crim- 
son cheeks. "What right have you to lecture me? 
My sister's friends have a right to visit her, of course, 
but not to make themselves disagreeable — and I don't 
mean my private affairs to be discussed by Mary's friends. 
You have nothing to do with me." 

"I waa not speaking as Mary^s friend," said Mrs. 
Kirkman, with a passing twinge of conscience. "I 
was speaking only as a fellow-sinner. Dear Mrs. 
Percival, surely you recoUect who it was that objected 
to be his brother^s keeper. It was Cain; it was not a 
loving Christian heart Oh, don^t sin against oppor- 
tunity, and refuse to hear me. The message I have is 
one of mercy and love. Even if it were too late to 
redeem character with the world, it is never too late to 
come to " 

Winnie started to her feet, goaded beyond bearing. 
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"How dare you! how dare you!" she said, clench- 
ing her hands, — but Mrs. Kirkman's benevolent pur- 
pose was far too lofty and eamest to be put down by 
Biny snch demonstration of womanish iarj, 

"If it were to win you to think in time, to with- 
draw from the evil and seek good, to come while it is 
called to-däy," said tfhe Evangelist, with much stead- 
fastness, "I would not mind even making you angry. 
I can dare anything in my Master^s service — oh, do 
not refose the gracious message! Oh, do not turn 
a deaf ear. You may have forfeited this world, but, 
oh think of the next; as a Christian and a feUow- 
sinner " 

"Aunt Agatha!" cried Winnie, breathless with 
rage and shame, "do you mean to let me be insulted 
in your house?" 

Poor Aunt Agatha had just come in, and knew 
nothing about Mrs. Kirkman and her visit. She stood 
at the door surprised, looking at Winnie's excited 
face, and at the stranger^s authoritative calm. She had 
been out in the village, with a little basket in her 
band, which never went empty, and she also had been 
dropping words of admonition out of her soft and 
tender lips. 

"Insulted! My dear love, it must be some mis- 
take," said Aunt Agatha. "We are always very glad 
to see Mrs. Kirkman, as Mary's friend; but the house 
is Mrs. Percivars house, being mine," Miss Seton 
added, with a little dignified curtsey, thinking the 
visitor had been uncivil, as on a former occasion. And 
then there was a pause, and Winnie sat down, fortify- 
ing herseif by the presence of the mild little woman 
who was her protector. It was a stränge reversal of 
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poBitions, but yet that was how it was. The passionate 
creature had now no other protector but Auut Agatha, 
and even while she feit herseif assured aud strengthened 
by her presence, it gave her a pang to think it was so. 
Nobody but Aunt Agatha to stand between her and 
impertinent intrusion — nobody to take her part be- 
fore the world. That was the moment when Winnie's 
heart melted, if it ever did melt, for one pulsation and 
no more, towards her enemy, her antagonist, her hus- 
band, who was not there to take advantage of the 
momentary thaw. 

"I am Mary 's Mend," said Mrs. Kirkman, sweetly, 
*'and I am all your friends. It was not only as Mary's 
friend I was speaking — it was out of love for souls. 
Oh, my dear Miss Seton, I hope you are one of those 
who think seriously of life. Help me to talk to your 
dear niece; help me to teil her that there is still time. 
She has gone astray; perhaps she never can retrieve 
herseif for this world, — but this world is not all, — 
and she is still in the land of the living, and in the 
place of hope. Oh, if she would but give up her evil 
ways and flee! Oh, if she would but remember that 
there is mercy for the vilest!" 

Speaker and hearers were by this time wound up 
to such a pitch of excitement, that it was impossible to 
go on. Mrs. Kirkman had tears in her eyes — tears 
of real feeling; for she thought she was doing what 
she ought to do; while Winnie blazed upon her with 
rage and defiance, and poor Aunt Agatha stood up in 
horror and constemation between them, horrified by 
the entire breach of all ordinary rules, and yet driven 
to bay and roused to that naüiral defence of her own 
which makes the weakest creature brave. 
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"My dear love, be composed," slie said, tx'embling 
a little. "Mrs. Kirkman, perhaps you don't know 
that you are speaking in a very extraordinary way. 
We are all great sinners; but as for my dear niece, 

Winnie My darling, perhaps if you were to go 

upstairs to your own room, that would be best " 

"I have no Intention of going to my own room," 
said Winnie. "The question is, whether you will 
suffer me to be insulted here?" 

"Oh, that there should be any thought of insult!'* 
said Mrs. Kirkman, shaking her head, and waving her 
long curls solemnly. "If any one is to leave the room, 
perhaps it should be me. If my waming is rejected, 
I will shake off the dust of my feet, and go away, as 
commanded. But I did hope better things. What 
motive have I but love of her poor soul? Oh, if she 
would think while it is called to-day — while there is 
still a place of repentance " 

"Winnie, my dear love," said Aunt Agatha, trem- 
bling more and more, "go to your own room." 

But Winnie did not move. It was not in her to 
run away. Now that she had an audience to fortify 
her, she could sit and face her assailant, and defy all 
attacks-, — though at the same time her eyes and 
cheeks blazed, and the thought that it was only Aunt 
Agatha whom she had to stand up for her, fiUed her 
with fiirious contempt and bittemess. At length it was 
Mrs. Kirkman who rose up with sad solemnity, and 
drew her silk robe about her, and shook the dust, if 
there was any dust, not from her feet, but from the 
fringes of her handsome shawl. 

"I will ask the maid to show me up to Mary's 
room," she said, with pathetic resignation. "I suppose 
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I may wait for her there; and I hope it may never be 
recorded against you that you have rejected a word of 
Christian waming. Good-by, Misö Beton; I hope you 
will be faithful to yoor poor dear niece yourself, though 
you will not permit me." 

" We know our own afFairs best," said Aunt Agatha, 
whose nerves were so a£Fected that she could scarcely 
keep up to what she considered a correct Standard of 
polite calm. 

"Alas, I hope it may not prove to be just our own 
best interests that we are most ignorant of ," said Mrs. 
Kirkman, with a heavy sigh — and she swept out of 
the room following the maid, who looked amazed and 
aghast at the Strange request ^^Show me to Mrs. 
Ochterlony^s room, and kindly let her know when she 
comes in that I am there." 

As for Winnie, she burst into an abrupt langh 
when her monitress was gone — a laugh which wounded 
Aunt Agatha, and jarred upon her excited nerves. But 
there was little mirth in it. It was, in its way, a cry 
of pain, and it was foUowed by a tempest of hot tears, 
which Miss Seton took for hysterics. Poor Winnie! 
she was not penitent, nor moved by anything that had 
been said to her, except to rage and a sharper sense of 
pain. But yet, su<^ an attack made her feel her 
Position, as she did not do when left to herseif. She 
had no protector but Aunt Agatha. She was open to 
all the assaults of well-meaning friends, and social 
critics of every description. She was not placed above 
comment as a woman is who keeps her troubles to 
herseif — for she had taken the world in general into 
her confidence, as it were, and opened their mouths, 
and subjected herseif voluntarily to their criticism. 
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Winnie^s heart seemed to cloBe up aa ehe pondered 
this — and her life rose up before her, wilful and 
warlike — and all at once it came into her head what 
her siBter had said to her long ago, and her own de- 
cision: were it for misery, were it for min, rather to 
choose ruin and misery with Atm, than peace without 
him? How stränge it was to thisj: of the change that 
time had made in everything. She had been fighting 
him, and making him her chief antagonist, almost ever 
since. And yet, down in the depths of her heart poor 
Winnie remembered Mary^s words, and feit wiäi a 
corious pang, made up of misery and sweetness, that 
even yet, even yet, under some impossible combination 
of circumstanees — this was what made her laugh, 
and made her cry so bitterly — but Aunt Agatha, 
poor soul, could not enter into her heart and see what 
she meant. 

They were in this state of agitation when Mary 
came in, all unconscious of any disturbance. And a 
further change arose in Winnie at sight of her sister. 
Her tears dried up, but her eyes continued to blaze. 
"It is your firiend, Mrs. Kirkman, who has been paying 
US a visit," she said, in answer to Mary 's question; 
and it seemed to Mrs. Ochterlony that the blame was 
transferred to her own Shoulders, and that it was she 
who had been doing something, and showing herseif 
the general enemy. 

"She is a horrid woman," said Aunt Agatha, hoüy. 
"Mary, I wish you would explain to her, that after 
what has happened it cannot give me any pleasure to 
see her here. This is twice that she has insulted us. 
You will mention that we are not — not used to it 
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It may do for the soldiers* wiveB, poor things! bat she 
has no right to come hereJ' 

^^She mtist mean to call Mary to repentance, too/* 
Said Winnie. She had been thinking, wiüi a certain 
melting of heart, of what Mary had once said to her; 
yet she could not refrain from flinging a dart at her 
sister ere she retumed to think about heiself. 

All this time, Mrs. Kirkman was seated in Mary's 
room, waiting. Her litüe encounter had restored her 
to herseif. She had come back to her lofty position of 
superiority and goodness. She would have said herseif 
that she had carried the Gospel message to that poor 
sinner, and that it had been rejected; and there was a 
certain satisfaction of woe in her heart It was necessary 
that she shonld do her duty to Mary also, about whom, 
when she started, she had been raiher compunctions. 
There is nothing more stränge than the processes of 
thought by which a limited understanding comes to grow 
into content with itself, and approval of its own actions. 
It seemed to this good woman^s straitened soul that 
she had been right, almost more than right, in seizing 
upon the opportunity presented to her, and making an 
appeal to a sinner^s perverse heart And she thought 
it would be right to point out to Mary, how any trouble 
that might be about to overwhelm her was for her good, 
and that she hersdf had, like Providence, acted for the 
best She looked about the room with actual curiosity, 
and shook her head at the sight of the Majores sword, 
hanging over the mantel-piece, and the portraits of the 
three boys undemeath. She shook her head, and 
thought of creature-worship , and how some stroke was 
needed to wean Mrs. Ochterlony^s heart £rom its in- 

Madonna Mary. IL 14 
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Ordinate a£Pections. "It will keep her from tmsting to 
a creature," she said to herseif, and by degrees came 
to look complacently on her own position, and to setüe 
how she should teil the tale to he also for the best 
It never occurred to her to think what poor hands hers 
were to meddle with the threads of fate, or to decide 
which or what calamitj was "for the best," Nor did 
any consideration of the mystery of pain distnrb her 
mind. She saw no complications in it Yonr dearest 
ties — jour highest assurances of good — were but 
"blessings lent us for a day," and it seemed only 
natural to Mrs. Eirkman that such blessings should be 
yielded up in a reasonable way. She herseif had neither 
had nor relinquished any particular blessings. Colonel 
Kirkman was very good in a general way, and very 
correct in his theological sentiments; but he was a very 
steady and substantial possession, and did not suggest 
any idea of being lent for a day — and his wife feit 
that she herseif was fortunately beyond that necessity, 
but that it would be for Mary's good if she had another 
lesson on the vanity of earthly endowments. And thus 
she sat, feeling rather comfortable about it, and too 
sadly superior to be o£Fended by her agitation down- 
stairs, in Mrs. Ochterlony's room, 

Mary went in with her fair face brightened by her 
walk, a little soft anxiety (perhaps) in her eyes, or at 
least curiosity, — a little indignation, and yet the 
faintest touch of amusement about her mouth. She 
went in and shut the door, leaving her sister and Aunt 
Agatha below, moved by what they supposed to be a 
much deeper emotion. Nobody in the house so much 
as dreamt that anything of any importance was going 
on there. There was not a souud as of a raised voice 
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or agitated utterance as there had been wlien Mrs. 
Kirkman made her appeal to Winnie. But when the 
door of Mrs. Ochterlony's room opened again, and Mary 
appeared, showing her visitor out, her conntenance 
was changed, as if by half-a-dozen years. She fol- 
lowed her visitor downstairs, and opened the door for 
her, and looked after.her as she went away, but not 
the ghost of a smile came upon Mary^s face. She did 
not offer her hand, nor say a word at parting that any 
one could hear. Her lips were compressed, without 
smile or syllable to move them, and closed as if they 
never wonld open again, and every drop of blood 
seemed to be gone from her face. When Mrs. Kirk- 
man went away from the door, Mary closed it, and 
went back again to her own room. She did not say a 
Word, nor look as if she had anything to say. She 
went to her wardrobe and took out a bag, and put 
some things into it, and then she tied on her bonnet, 
eveiything being done as if she had planned it all for 
years. When she was quite ready, she went down- 
stairs and went to the drawing-room, where Winnie, 
agitated and disturbed, sat talking, saying a hundred 
wild things, of which Aunt Agatha knew but half the 
meaning. When Mary looked in at the door, the two 
who were there, started, and stared at her with amazed 
eyes. "What has happened, Mary?" cried Aunt 
Agatha; and though she was beginning to resume her 
lost tranquillity, she was so scared by Mrs. Ochter- 
lony*s face that she had a palpitation which took away 
her breath, and made her sink down panting and lay 
her hands upon her heart. Mary, for her part, was 
perfectly composed and in possession of her senses. 
She made no fiiss at all, nor complaint, — but nothing 

14* 
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could conceal the change, nor alter the wonderful look 
in her eyes. 

"I am going to Liverpool," she said, "I mnat see 
Will immediately, and I want to go by the next train. 
There is nothing the matter with him. It is only 
something I have just heard, and I must see him with- 
out loss of time." 

*'What is it, Mary?" gasped Aunt Agatha. "You 
have heard something dreadÄil. Are any of the boys 
mixed up in it? Oh, say something, and don't look 
in that dreadful fixed way." 

"Am I looking in a dreadM fixed way?" said 
Mary, with a faint smile. "I did not mean it No, 
there is nothing the matter with any of the boys. But 
I have heard something that has disturbed me, and I 
must see Will. If Hugh should come while I am 
away " 

But here her strength broke down. A choking sob 
came from her breast. She seemed on the point of 
breaking out into some wild cry for help or com- 
fort-, but it was only a spasm, and it passed. Then 
she came to Aunt Agatha and kissed her. "Good- 
bye: if either of the boys come, keep them tili I come 
back," she said. She had looked so fair and so strong 
in the composure of her middle age when she stood 
there only an hour before, that the Strange despiur 
which seemed to have taken possession of her, had all 
the more wonderftd effect. It woke even Winnie from 
her preoccupation, and they both came round her, 
wondering and disquieted, to know what was the mat- 
ter. "Something must have happened to Will," said 
Aunt Agatha. 

"It is that woman who has brought her bad news," 
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eried Winnie-, and then both together tliey cried out, 
"What is it, Mary? have you bad news?" 

"Notbing that I have not known for years," said 
Mrs. Ocbterlony, and she kisaed them both, as if she 
was kissing them for the last time, and disengaged her- 
seif, and titmed away. *^I cannot wait to teil you any 
more," they heard her say as she went to the door; 
and there they stood, looking at each other, conscious 
more by some change in the atmosphere than by mere 
eyesight, that she was gone. She had no time to speak 
or to look behind her; and when Aunt Agatha rushed 
to the window, she saw Mary far off on the read, going 
steady and swift with her bag in her band. In the 
midst of her anxiety and suspicion, Miss Seton even 
feit a pang at the sight of the bag in Mary's band. 
"As if there was no one to carry it for her!" The 
two who were left behind could bnt look at each other, 
feeling somehow a sense of shame, and instinctive 
consciousness that this new change, whatever it was, 
involyed trouble far more profoand than the miseries 
OY^ which they had been brooding. Something that 
she had known for years! What was there in these 
quiet words which madeWinnie^s Yeins tingle, and the 
blood rush to her face? All these quiet years was it 
possible that a cloud had ever been hoYering which 
Mary knew of, and yet held her way so steadily? As 
for Aunt Agatha, she was only perplexed and agitated, 
and füll of wonder, making everj kind of Suggestion. 
Will might have broken bis leg — he might have got 
into trouble with bis uncle. It might be something 
about Islay. Oh! Winnie, my darling, what do you 
tfaink it can be? Something that she had known for 
years! 
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This was what it really was. It seemed to Mary 
as if for years and years she had known all about it; 
how it would get to be told to her poor boy; how it 
would act npon bis stränge balf-developed natnre; how 
Mrs. Kirkman would teil her of it, and the things she 
would put into her travelling bag, and the very hour 
the train would leave. It was a miserably slow train, 
stopping everywhere, waiting at a dreary junction for 
several trains in the first chill of night !^t she seemed 
to have known it all, and to have feit the same 
dreary wind blow, and the cold creeping to the heart, 
and to be used and deadened to it Why is it that 
one feels so cold when one's heart is bleeding and 
wounded? It seemed to go in through the physical 
covering, which shrinks at such moments from the sharp 
and sensitive soul, and to thrill her with a shiver as of 
ice and snow. She passed Mrs. Kirkman on Üie way, 
but could not take any notice of her, and she put down 
her veil and drew her shawl closely about her, and sat 
in a comer that she might escape recognition. But 
it was hard upon her that the train should be so slow, 
though that too she seemed to have known for years. 

Thus the cross of which she had partially and by 
moments tasted the bittemess for so long, was laid at 
last füll upon Mary*s Shoulders. She went carrying it, 
marking her way, as it were, by blood-drops which 
answered for tears, to do what might be done, that 
nobody but herseif might su£Per. For one thing, she 
did not lose a moment. If Will had been ill, or if he 
had been in any danger, she would have done the 
same. She was a woman who had no need to wait to 
make up her mind. And perhaps she might not be 
too late, perhaps her boy meant no evil. He was her 
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hojy and it was hard to associate evil or nnkindness 
with him. Poor Willi perhaps he had but gone away 
becanse he could not bear to see his mother fallen from 
her high estate. Then it was that a flnsh of fiery 
colour came to Mary^s face, bnt it was only for a 
mbment; ihings had gone too far for that She sat at 
the jnnction waiting, and the cold wind blew in npon 
her, and pierced to her heart — and it was nothing 
that she had not known for years. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

When Mary went away, she leffc the two ladies at 
the Cottage in a singnlar excitement and perplexity. 
They were tingling with the blows which they had 
themselves received, and yet at the same time they 
were hnshed and put to shame, as it were, for any se- 
condary pang they might be feeling, by the look in 
Mrs. Ochterlony's face, and by her sndden departure. 
Annt Agatha, who knew of few mysteries in life, and 
thonght that where neither sickness nor death was, nor 
any despairs of blighted love or disappointed hope, 
there could not be anything vcry serious to suffer, 
would have got over it, and set it down as one of 
Mary's ways, had she been by herseif. But Winnie 
was not so easily satisfied; her mind was possessed by 
the thought, in which no doubt there was a consider- 
able mingling of vanity, that her husband would strike 
her through her friends. It seemed as if he had dofle 
so now; Winnie did not know precisely what it was 
that Percival knew about her sister, but only that it 
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was something discreditable, something that wonld bring 
Mary down from her pinnacle of honqur and purity. 
And now he had done it, ai^d driven Mrs. Ochterlony 
to despair; but what was it about Will? Or ^as Will 
a mere pretence on the pari of the outraged and terri- 
fied woman to get away? Something she had known 
for years! This was the thonght whieh had chiefiy 
moved Winnie, going to her heart. Bhe herseif had 
lived a stormy life; she had done a great many things 
which she onght not to have done; she had never been 
absolutely wicked or false, nor forfeited her reputation; 
bnt she knew in her heart that her life had not been 
a fair and spotless life; and when she thonght of its 
strivings, and impätience, and seifwill, and bitter dis- 
content, and of äie serene course of existenee which 
her sister had led in the quietness, her heart smote her. 
Perhaps it was for her sake that this blow, which Mary 
had known of for years, had at last descended upon 
her head. AU the years of her own stormy career, her 
sister had been living at Kirtell, doing no härm, doing 
good, serving God, bringing up her children, corering 
her sins, if she had sinned, with repentanoe and good 
deeds; and yet for Winnie's sake, for her petulance, 
and fdry, and hotheadedness , the angel (or was it the 
demon?) had lifted his fiery sword and driven Mary 
out of Paradise. All tibis moved Winnie strangely; 
and along with these were other thonghts — thoughts 
of her own stränge miserable nnprotectedness, with 
only Aunt Agatha to stand between her and the world, 
whüe she still had a hnsband in the world, between 
whom and herseif there stood no deadly shame nor 
fatal obstacle, and whose presence woold shield her 
from all such intrusions as that she had juBt soffered 
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£rom. He had sinned against her, bat that a woman 
can forgive — and ehe had not sinned against him, 
not to such an extent as is unpardonable in a woman. 
Perhaps there might even be something in the fact that 
Winnie had fonnd EJrtell and qniet not the medicine 
snited to her mind, and that even Mary 's flight into 
the World had bronght a tingling into her wings, a 
longing to mount into freer air, and rush back to her 
fate. Thus a host of contradictory feelings joined in 
one great flame of excitement, whieh rose higher and 
higher all through the night To fly forth upon him, 
and controvert his wicked plans, and sare äie sister 
who was being saorificed for her sake; and yet to take 
possession of him back again, and set him up before 
her, her shield and bnckler against the world; and at 
the same time to get out and break loose from this 
flowery cage, and msh back into the big world, where 
there would be air and space to move in — snch were 
Winnie's thonghts. In the moming, when she came 
downstairs, which was an hour earlier than nsnal, to 
Aunt Agatha's great amazement, she wore her travelling 
dress, and had an air of life and movement in her, 
which starüed Miss Seton, and which, since her retnm 
to Kirtell, had neyer been seen in Winnie's looks 
before. 

"It is very kind of you to come down, Winnie, 
my darling, when you knew I was alone,'' said Aunt 
Agatha, giving her a tender embrace. 

^^I donH think it is kind in me,'* said Winnie; and 
then she sat down, and took her sister's office upon 
her, to Miss Seton's still greater bewilderment, and 
made the tea, without quite knowing what she was 
doing. ^^I suppose Mary has been travelling all night,'* 
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sHe Said; ^'I am going into Carlisle, Atint Agatha, to 
that woman, to know what it is all about'^ 

"Oh, my darling, you wore always so generous,*^ 
cried Annt Agatha, in amaze; "bnt yon mnst not do 
it. She might say things to you, or you might meet 
people — '^ 

"If I did meet people, I hope I know how to take 
care of myself ,^^ said Winnie; and that flnsh came to 
her face, and that light to her eye, like the neigh of 
the war-horse when he hears the Botind of batüe. 

Annt Agatha was strack dnmb. Terror seized her, 
as she looked at the kindling cheeks and rapid gesture, 
and saw the Winnie of old, all impatient and triumphant, 
dawning out from nnder the cloud. 

"Oh, Winnie, you are not going away," she cried, 
with a thrill of presentiment. "Mary has gone, and 
they have all gone. You are not going to leave me all 
by myself here?" 

"I?" said Winnie. There was scom in the tone, 
and yet what was chiefly in it was a bitter affectation 
of humility. "It will be time enough to fear my going, 
when any one wants me to go.** 

Miss Seton was a simple woman, and yet she saw 
that there lay more meaning under these words than 
the piain meaning they bore. She clasped her hands, 
and lifted her appealing eyes to Winnie^s face — and 
she was about to speak, to question, to remonstrate, to 
importune, when her companion suddenly seized her 
hands tight, and silenced her by the sight of an emo- 
tion more eamest and violent than anything Aunt 
Agatha knew. 

"Don^t speak to me," she said, with her eyes blaz- 
ing, and clasped the soft old hands in hers tili she hurt 
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them. "Don^t speak to me; I don^t know what I am 
going to do — bnt don^t talk to me, don^t look at me, 
Annt Agatha. Perhaps my life — and Mary's — may 
be fixed to-day." 

"Oh, Winnie, I don't understand you," cried Aunt 
Agatha, trembling, and fireeing her poor little cmshed 
soft hands. 

"And I don^t understand myself," said Winnie. 
"Don't let ns say a word more." 

"What did it mean, that flash in her face, that 
thrill of pnrpose and meaning in her words, and her 
Step, and her whole fignre? — and what had Mary to 
do with it? — and how conld their fate be fixed one 
way or other?" Aunt Agatha asked herseif these ques- 
tions vainly, and could make nothing of them. But 
after breakfast she went to her room and said her 
prayers — which was the best thing to do; and in that 
moment Winnie, poor Winnie, whose prayers were few 
though her wants were countless, took a rose from the 
trellis, and pinned it in with her brooch, and went 
softly away. I don't know what connexion there was 
between the rose and Aunt Agatha's prayers, but some* 
how the faint perfume softened the wild, agitated, 
stormy heart, asid suggested to it that sacrifice was 
being made and supplications offered somewhere for its 
sins and struggles. Thus, when his sons and daughters 
went out to their toils and pleasures, Job drew near 
the altar lest some of them might curse God in their 
hearts. 

It was Strange to see her sallying forth by herseif, 
she who had been shielded from every stranger's eye; 
and yet there was a sense of freedom in it — &eedom, 
and danger, and exhilaration, which was sweet toWin- 
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nie. She went rushing in to Carlisle in the express 
train, üying as it were on the wings of the Tfind. Bat 
Mrs. Kirkman was not at home. She was either work- 
ing in her district, or she was teaching in the infant 
schobl, or giving out work to the poor women, or per- 
haps at the mothers* meeting, which she always said 
was the most precious opportunity of all; or possibly 
die might be making calls — which, however, was an 
hypothesis which her maid rejected as nnworthy of her. 
Mrs. Percival fonnd herseif brought to a sudden stand- 
still when she heard this. The sole andible motive 
which she had proposed to herseif for her expedition 
was to see Mrs. Kirkman, and for the moment she did 
not know what to do. After a while, however, she 
tnmed and went slowly yet eagerly in another direc- 
tion. She conclnded she wonld go to the Askells, who 
might know something abont it They were PercivaVs 
friends; they might be in the secret of his plans — they 
might convey to him the echo of her Indignation and 
disdain; possibly even he might himself But Win- 
nie wonld not let herseif consider that thonght. Cap- 
tain Askell^s honse was not the same cold and ne- 
glected place where Mary had first seen Emma after 
their retum. They had a little more money — and 
that was something; and Nelly was older — which 
was a great deal more; bnt even Nelly conld not alto- 
gether abrogate the character which her mother gave to 
her house. The maid who opened the door had bright 
ribbons in her cap, but yet was a sloven, half-snp- 
pressed; and die carpets on the stairs were badly fitted, 
and threatened here and there to entangle the unwaiy 
foot And there was a bewildering mnltiplicity of 
sonnds in the hotise. Yoa conld hear the maids in the 
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kitchen, and the children in the norsery — and even 
as Winnie approached the drawing-room she could hear 
yoice$ thrilling witli an excitement which did not be- 
come that calm retreat. Tbere was a «loond as o£ a 
sob, and tbere was a broken voioe ä litde load in its 
accents. Winnie went on witb a quicker throb of ber 

heart — perbaps be bunself But when tbe door 

opened, it was upon a scene sbe bad not thougbt of. 
Mrs. Eirkjnan was tbere, seated bigb as in a tbrone, 
looking witb a sad bnt toucbing resignation upon tbe 
distorbed bousebold. And it was Emma wbo was sob- 
bing — sobbing and crjing out, and launcbing a 
farious litde soft incapable clencbed band into tbe air 
— wbile Nelly, all glowing red, eyes lit up witb In- 
dignation, Boh lips quivering witb distress, stood by, 
witb a gaze of borror and fury and disgust fixed on 
tbe visitor's face. Winnie went in, and they all 
stopped sbort and stared at ber, as if sbe bad dropped 
firom tbe skies. Her appearance startled and dismayed 
tbem, and yet it was evidently in perfeet accordanee 
witb tbe spirit of tbe scene. Sbe could see tbat at tbe 
first glance. Sbe saw they were already discussing tbis 
event, wbatever it migbt be. Tberefore Winnie did not 
besitate. Sbe offered no ordinary civilities berself, nor 
required any. She went straight up to wbere Mrs. 
Kirkman sat, not looking at the others. "I bave come 
to ask you wbat it means.,^* she said; and Winnie feit 
that they fdl stopped and gave way to her as to one 
wbo bad a right to know. 

*^Tbat is wbat I am asking," cried Emma, ^'wbat 
does it mean? We bave all known it for ages, and 
none of us said a word. And she that sets up for 
belog a Chrisdan! As if there was no bonour left ixk 
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the regiment, and as if we were to talk of everything 
that bappens! Ask her, Mrs. Percival. I don^t believe 
half nor a quarter what they say of any one. When 
they dare to raise np a scandal about Madonna Mary, 
none of us are lafe. And a thing that we have all 
known for a hnndred years!" 

"Oh, mamma!" said Nelly, softly, nnder her 
breath. The child knaw eveiyöiing about everybody, 
as was to have been expected; every sort of tale had 
been told in her presence. But what moved her to 
shame was her mother^s share. It was a murmured 
compunction, a vicarious acknowledgment of sin. "Oh, 
mamma!*' 

"It is not I that am saying it,'* criedEmma, again 
resuming her sob. "I would have been tom to pieces 
first Me to härm her that was always a jewel! Oh, 
ask her, ask her! What is going to come of it, and 
what does it mean?** 

"My dear, perhaps Nelly had better retire before 
we speak of it any more," said Mrs. Kirkman, meekly. 
"I am not one that thinks it right to encourage de- 
Insions in the youdiful mind, but still, if there is n^uch 
more to be said — " 

And then it was Nelly's tum to speak. "You have 
talked about everything in the world without sending 
me away," cried the girl, "tilll wondered andwondered 
you did not die of shame. But TU stay now. One is 
safe,** said Nelly, with a little cry of Indignation and 
youthful rage, "when you so much as name Mrs. Och- 
t^lony's name." 

All this time Winnie was standing upright and 
eager before Mrs. Kirkman*s chair. It was not from 
incivility that they offered her no place among them. 
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No one thoaght of it, and aeither did she. The con* 
flict around her had sobered Winnie's thoughts. There 
was HO trace of her hosband in it, nor of that striking 
her ihroagh her friends which had excited and ex- 
hilarated her mind; but the family instinct of .mutual 
defence awoke in her. ^^Mj sister has heard some- 
thing which has — which has had a singolar effect 
upon her/' said Winnie, pausing instinctively, as if 
she had been about to betray someihing. "And it is 
you who have done it; I want to know what it 
means/' 

"Oh, she must be ill!" wailed poor Emma; "I 
knew she would be ill. If she dies it will be your 
fault. Oh, let me go up and see her. I knew she 
must be ill." 

As for Mrs. Kirkman, she shook her head and her 
long curls, and looked compassionately upon her 
agitated andience. And then Winiüe heard all the 
long-hoarded well-remembered tale. The only difference 
made in it was that by this time all confidence in the 
Gretna Green marriage, which had once been allowed, 
at least as a matter of courtesy, had faded out of the 
Story. Even Mrs. Askell no longer thought of that. 
When the charm of something to teil began to work, 
the Captain's wife chimed in with the narrative of her 
superior officer. All the circumstances of that long- 
past event were revealed to the wonderrstricken hearers. 
Mary's distress, and Major Ochterlony's anxiety, and 
the consultations he had with everybody, and the won- 
derful indulgence and goodness of the ladies at the 
Station, who never made any difference, and all their 
benevolent hopes that so uncomfortable an inddent was 
buried in the past, and could now have no painful re- 
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sults; — all this was told to Winnie in detail; and in 
the confidential committee thus formed, her own pos- 
sible deficiencies and shortcomings were all pa^ised over. 
"Nothing would bave induced me to say a syllable on 
the subject if you had not been dear Marj's sister,^' 
Mrs. Kirkman said; and then she relieyed her mind 
and told it all. 

Winnie, for her part, sat domb and listened. Sbe 
was more than strack dumb — she was stupefied by 
the news. She had thonght that Mary might have 
been "foolish," as she herseif had been "foolish;" even 
that Mary might have gone fiirther, and compromised 
herseif; but of a dishononr which involved snch conse- 
qnences she had never dreamed. She sat and heard it 
all in a bewildered horror, with the faees of Hugh and 
Will floating like spectres before her eyes. A woman 
gone astray from her du<y as a wife was not, Heaven 
help herl so extraordinary an object in poor Winnie^s 
eyes — but, good heavensl Mary's marriage, Mary's 
boys, the very foundation and beginning of her lifel 
The room went round and round with her as she sat 
and listened. A public trial, a great talk in the papers, 
one brother against another, and Mary, Mary, the chief 
figure in all! Winnie put her hands up to her ears, 
not to shut out the sound of this incredible story, but 
to deaden the noises in her head, the throbbing of all 
her pulses, and stringing of all her nerves. She was 
so stupefied that she could make no sort of stand 
against it, no Opposition to the evidence, which, indeed, 
was crushing, and left no opening for unbelief. She 
aocepted it all, or rather, was carried away by the 
bewildering, overwhelming tide. And even Emma 
Askell got excited, and wöke up out of her crying, and 
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added her contribution of details. Poor little Nelly, 
who Lad heard it all before, had retired to a corner 
and taken up her work, and might be seen in the 
distance working fiiriously, with ä bot flusb on her 
cheek, and now and tben wiping a furtive tear from 
her eye. Nelly did not know what to say, nor how to 
meet it — but there was in her little woman's soul a 
conviction that something unknown must lie behind, 
and that the inference^at least was not true. 

"And you told Will?" said Winnie, ronsing up at 
last. "You knew all the horrible härm it might do, 
and you told Will." 

"It was not I who told him," said Mrs. Kirkman; 
and then there was a pause, and the two ladies looked 
at each other, and a soft, almost imperceptible flutter, 
visible only to a female eye, revealed that there might 
be somethüig eise to say. 

"Who told him?" said Winnie, perceiving the in- 
dications, and feeling her heart thrill and beat high 
once more. 

"I am very sorry to say anything, I am sure, to 
make it worse," said Mrs. Kirkman. "It was not I 
who told him. I suppose you are aware that — that 
Major Perdval is here? He was present at the mar- 
riage as well as I. I wonder he never told you. It 
was he who told Will. He only came to get the ex- 
planations from me." 

They thought she would very probably faint, or 
make some demonstration of distress, not knowing that 
this was what poor Winnie had been waiting, almost 
hoping for; and on the contrary, it seemed to put new 
force into her, and a kind of beauty, at which her com- 
panions gazed aghast. The blood rushed into her 
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faded cheek, and light came to her eyes. She coidd 
not speak at first, so overwhelming was the tide of 
energy and new life that seemed to ponr into her veins. 
After all, she had^been a true prophet It was all for 
her sake. He had strack at her through her friends, 
and she could not be angry with him. It was a way 
like another of showing love, a way hard upon other 
people, no doubt, but carrying a certain poignant sweet- 
ness to her for whose sake the blow had fallen. But 
Winnie knew she was in the presence of keen ob- 
servers, and put restraint upon herseif. 

"Where is Major Percival to be found?" she said, 
with a measured voice, which she thought concealed 
her excitement, but which was overdone, and made it 
visible. They thought she was meditating something 
desperate when she spoke in that unnatural voice, and 
drew her shawl round her in that rigid way. She 
might have been going to stab him, the bystanders 
thought, or do him some grievous härm. 

"You would not go to him for that?" said Emma, 
with a little anxiety, stopping short at once in her 
tears and in her talk. "They never will let you talk 
to them about what they have done; and then they 
always say you take.part with your own friends." 

Mrs. Kirkman, too, showed a sudden change of in- 
terest, and tumed to the new subject with zeal and 
zest: "If you are really seeking a reconciliation with 
your husband — " she began; but this was more than 
Winnie could bear. 

"I asked where Major Percival was to be found," 
she said; "I was not discussing my own a£fairs: but 
Nelly will teil me, If that is all about Mary, I will 
go away." 
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"I will go with you," cried Emma; "only wait tili 
I get my things. I knew she would be ill; and she 
must not think that we are going to forsake her iiow. 
As if it conld make any diflPerence to us that have 
known it for ever so long! Only wait tili I get my 
things." 

"Poor Mary! she is not in a State of mind to he 
benefited by any visit," said Mrs. Kirkman, solemnly. 
"If it were not for that, / would go." 

As for Winnie, she was trembling with impatience, 
eager to be free and to be gone, and yet not content 
to go until she had left a sting behind her, like a true 
woman. "How you all talk!" she cried; "as if your 
making any difference could matter. You can set it 
going, but all you can do will never stop it. Mary 
has gone to Will, whom you have made her enemy. 
Perhaps she has gone to ask her boy to save her 
honour; and you think she will mind about your 
making a difference, or about your visits — when it is 
a thing of life or death!" 

And she went to the door all trembling, scarcely 
able to Support herseif, shivering with excitement and 
wild anticipation. Now she mtcst see him — now it 
was her duty to go to him and ask him why — She 
rushed away, forgetting even that she had not obtained 
the Information she came to seek. She had been speak- 
ing of Mary, but it was not of Mary she was thinking. 
Mary went totally out of her mind as she hurried down 
the stairs. Now there was no longer any choice; she 
must go to him, must see him, must renew the inter- 
rupted but never-ended struggle. It fiUed her with an 
excitement which she could not subdue nor resist. Her 
heart beat so loud that she did not hear the sound of 
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her own step on the stairs, bat seemed somehow to be 
carried down by the air, which encircled her like a soft 
whirlwind; and she did not hear Nelly behind her 
calling her, to teil her where he lived. She had no 
recoUection of that. She did not wait for any one to 
open the döor for her, but rashed out, moved by her 
own pnrpose as by a supematnral inflnence; and but 
for the violent Start he gave, it would have been into 
his arms she rushed as she stepped out from the Askells' 
door. 

This was how their meeting happened. Percival 
had been going there to ask some questions about the 
Cottage and its inmates, when his wife, with that look 
he knew so well, with all the Coming storm in her 
eyes, and the breath of excitement quick on her parted 
Ups — stepped out almost into his anns. He was fond 
of her, notwithstanding all their mutual sins; and their 
spirits rushed togcther, though in a different way from 
that rush which accompanies the meeting of the Ups. 
They rushed together with a certain clang and spark; 
and the two stood facing each other in the street, de- 
fying, hating, struggUng, feeling that they belonged to 
each other once more. 

"I must speak with you," said Winnie, in her 
haste; ^^take me somewhere that I may speak. Is this 
your revenge? I know what you have done. When 
everything is ended that you can do to me, you strike 
me through my friends." 

"If you choose to think so — " said Percival. 

"If I choose to think so? What eise can I think?" 
said the hot combatant; and she went on by his side 
with hasty steps and a passion and force which she 
had not feit in her since the day when she fled from 
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him. Shie feit the new tide in her veins, the new 
strength in her heart. It was not the calm of nnion, it 
was the heat of conflict; hut still, snch as it was, it 
was her life. She went on with him, never looking or 
thinking where they were going, tili they reached the 
rooms where he was living, and then, all by them- 
selves, the husband and wife looked each other in the 
face. 

"Why did you leave me, Winnie?" he said, "I 
might be wrong, but what does it matter? I may be 
wrong again, but I have got what I wanted. I wonld 
not have minded mnch killing the boy for the sake of 
seeing you and having it out Let them manage it 
their own way; it is none of our business. Come back 
to me, and let them settle it their own way." 

"Never!" cried Winnie, though there was a stmggle 
in her heart. "After doing all the härm you could do 
to me, do you think you can recall me by ruining my 
sister? How dare you venture to look me in the 
face?" 

"And I teil you I did not mind what I did to get 
to See you and have it out with you," said Percival; 
"and if that is why you are here, I am glad I did it. 
What is Mary to me? She must look after herseif. 
But I cannot exist without my wife." 

"It was like that, your conduct that drove me 
away," said Winnie, with a quiver on her lips. 

"It wa8 like it," said he, "only that you never did 
me justice. My wife is not like other men's wives. I 
might drive you away, for you were always impatient; 
but you need not think I would stick at anything that 
had to be done to get you back." 
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"You will never get me back," said Winnie, with 
flashing eyes. All her beanty bad come back to her 
in tbat moment. It was tbe warfare that did it, and 
at tbe same time it was tbe bomage and flattery wbicb 
were sweet to ber, and wbicb sbe could see in every- 
tbing be said. He would bave stuck at notbing to get 
ber back. For tbat object be would bave ruined, or 
killed, or done anytbing wicked. Wbat did it matter 
about tbe otber people? Tbere was a sort of magnifi- 
cence in it tbat took ber captive; for neitber of tbe two 
bad pure motives or a bigb Standard of action, or 
enougb even of conventional goodness to make tbem 
bypocrites. Tbey botb acknowledged, in a way, tbat 
themselves, tbe two of tbem, were tbe cbief objects in 
tbe universe, and everytbing eise in tbe World faded 
into natural insignificance wben tbey stood face to face, 
and tbeir great perennial conflict was renewed. 

"I do not believe it," said Percival. "I bave told 
you I will stick at notbing. Let otber people take care 
of tbeir own aflPairs. Wbat bave you to do in tbat 
weedy den witb tbat old woman? You are not good 
enougb, and you never were meant for tbat. I knew 
you would come to me at tbe last." 

"But you are mistaken," said Winnie, still brea- 
tbing fire and flame. "Tbe old woman, as you call 
ber, is good to me, good as nobody ever was. Sbe 
loves me, tbougb you may tbink it stränge. And if I 
bave come to you it is not for you; it is to ask wbat 
you bave done, wbat your borrible motive could be, 
and wby, now you bave done every injury to me a 
man could do, you sbould try to strike me tbrougb my 
friends." 

"I do not care that for your friends," said Percival. 
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"It was to force 70a to see me, and have it out. Let 
them take care of themselves. Neither man nor woman 
has any right to interfere in my affairs." 

"Nobody was interfering in your aflPairs," cried 
Winnie; "do you think ihey had anything to do with 
it? — could they have kept me if I wanted to go? It 
is me you are fighting against. Leave Mary alone, 
and put out your strength on me. I harmed you, per- 
haps, when I gave in to you and let you marry me. 
But she never did you any härm. Leave Mary, at 
least, alone.'^ 

Percival tumed away with a disdainfal shrug of 
his Shoulders. He was familiär enough with the taunt. 
"If you harmed me by that act, I harmed you still 
more, I suppose," he said. "We have gone over that 
ground often enough. Let us have it out now. Are 
you Coming back to your duty and to me?" 

"I came to speak of Mary," said Winnie, facing 
him as he tumed. "Set those right first who have 
never done you any härm, and then we can think of 
the others. The innocent come first. Strike at me 
like a man, but not through my friends." 

She sat down as she spoke, without quite knowing 
what she did. She sat down, because, though the 
spirit was moved to passionate energy, the flesh was 
weak. Perhaps something in the movement touched 
the man who hated and loved her, as she loved and 
hated him. A sudden paul^e came to the conflict, such 
as does occur capriciously in such struggles; in the 
midst of their fury a sudden touch of softness came 
over them. They were alone — nothing but mists of 
passion were between them, and though they were 
fighting like foes, still their perverse souls were one. 
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He came up to her suddenly and seized her hands, not 
tenderly, bnt rudelj, as was natxiral to his State of mind. 

"Winnie," he said, "this will not do; come away 
with me. You may stniggle as yon please, but you 
are mine. DonH let as make a langhing-stock of onr- 
selves! What are a set of old women and children 
between you and me? Let them fight it out; it will 
all come right What is anything in the world be- 
tween you and me? Gomel I am not going to be 
tumed off or put jaway as if you did not mind. I 
know you better than that Come! I teil you, nothing 
can stand between you and me." 

"Never!" said Winnie, blazing with passion; but 
even while she spoke the course of the torrent changed. 
It leaped the feeble boundaries, and went into the other 
Channel — the Channel of love which runs side by side 
with that of hate. "You leave me to be insulted by 
everybody who has a mind — and if I were to go with 
you, it is you who would Insult me!" cried Winnie. 
And the tears came pouring to her eyes suddenly like 
a thunder-storm. It was all over in a moment, and 
that was all that was said. What were other people 
that either he or she should postpone their own affairs 
to any secondary consideration? Their spirits rushed 
together with a flash of fire, and roll of thunder. The 
suddenness of it was the thing that made it effectual. 
Something "smote the chord of seif, that trembling" 
burst into a tumult of feeling and took to itself the 
semblance of love ; no matter ho w it had been brought 
about. Was not anything good that set them face to 
face, and showed the two that life could not continue 
for them apart? Neither the tears, nor the reproaches, 
nor the passion were over, but it changed all at once 
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into such a quarrel as had happened often enough 
before then. As soon as Winnie came back to her 
warfare, she had gone back, so to speak, to her duties 
according to her conception of them. Thus the con- 
flict swelled, and rose, and fluctuated, and softened, 
like many another; but no more thonghts of the Cot- 
tage, or of Aunt Agatha, or of Mary's sudden calamity 
drew Winnie from her own subject After all, it was, 
as she had feit, a pasteboard cottage let down upon 
her for the convenience of the moment — a thing to 
disappear bj pxdlejs when the moment of necessity 
was over. And when they had had it out, she went 
off with her husband the same evening, sending a rapid 
note of ezplanation to Aunt Agatha — and not with 
any intention of unkindness, but only with that superior 
sense of the importance of her own concerns which 
was natural to her. She hoped Mary would come back 
soon, and that all would be comfortably settled, she 
Said. "And Mary is more of a companion to you than 
I ever eould be," Winnie added in her letter, with a 
touch of that stränge jealousy which was always latent 
in her. She was glad that Mary should be Miss Seton^s 
companion, and yet was vexed that anybody should 
take her place with her aunt, to whom she herseif had 
once been all in all. Thus Winnie, who had gone into 
Carlisle that moming tragically beut upon the con- 
founding of her husband^s plans, and the formation of 
one etemal wall of Separation between them, eloped 
with him in the evening as if he had been her lover. 
And there was a certain thrill of pride and tendemess 
in her bosom to think that to win her back he would 
stick at nothing, and did not hesitate to strike her 
through her firiends. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

There is something wonderful in the ease with 
which the secondary actors in a great crisis can shake 
themselves free of the event, and return to their own 
affairs, however exciting the moment may be at which 
it suits them to strike off. The bystanders tum away 
from the most horrible calamity, and sit down by their 
own tables and talk about their own trivial bnsiness 
before the sound of the gun3 has ceased to vibrate on 
the air, or the smoke of the battle has dispersed which 
has bronght min and misery to their dearest friends. 
The principle of human nature, that every man should 
bear bis own bürden, lies deeper than all philosophy. 
Winnie, though she had been excited about her sister^s 
mysterious misfortune and roused by it, and was ready, 
to her own inconvenience, to make a great effort on 
Mary's behalf, yet could tairn off on her way without 
any struggle, with that comfortable feeling that all must 
come right in the end which is so easy for the lookers- 
on. But the real sufferers could not entertain so charm- 
ing a confidence. That same day rose heavily over 
poor Hugh, who, all alone in Earlston, still debated 
with himself. He had written to bis uncle to express 
bis amazement and dismay, and to ask for time to give 
füll consideration to the terrible news he had heard. 
"You need not fear that I will do anything to wound 
my mother," the poor boy had written, with a bitter 
pang in bis heart But after that he had sunk into a 
maze of questions and discussions with himself, and of 
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miserable uncertainty as to what he ought to do. The 
idea of asking anybody for information aboat it seemed 
almost as bad to him as owning the fact at once; asking 
about bis mother -:- about facts in her life which she 
bad never berself disclosed — inquiring if , perbaps, 
sbe w^as a woman dishonoured and unwortby of her 
children^s confidence! It seemed to^Hugb as if it wonld 
be far easier to give np Earlston, and let Will or any 
one eise wbo pleased bave it. He bad tried more tban 
once to write to Mr. CburcbiD, the chaplain, of whom 
he bad heard bis mother speak, and of whom he bad 
even a faint traditional sort of recoUection ; but the 
effort always sickened him, and made him rush away 
in disgust to the open air, and the soothing sounds of 
natore. He was quite alone during those few days. 
His neighbours did not know of bis retum, for be bad 
been so speedily overtaken by this news as to bave bad 
no heart to go anywbere or show himself among them. 
Thus he was left to his own thonghts, and they were 
bitter. In the very beight of his youthftil hopes and 
satisfaction, just at the moment wben he was most fall 
of plans, and taking the most perfect pleasure in his 
life, this bewildering cloud bad come on bim. He did 
not even go on with his preparations for the transfer 
of the Museum, in the sickness of bis heart, notwith- 
standing the eagerness he feit whenever he thought of 
it to complete that arrangement at least, and secure his 
uncle^s will to that eztent, if no more. But it did not 
seem possible to ezert himself about one thing without 
exerting himself about all, and he wbo bad been so 
fresh and füll of energy, feil supine into a kind of utter 
wretchedness. The course of his life was stopped wben 
it bad been in fall career. He was suddenly thrown 
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out of all he liad been doing, all he had been plan- 
ning. The scheme of his existence seemed all at once 
tumed into folly and made a lie of. What conld he do? 
Hiß lawyer wrote to say that he meant to come to 
EarlfitoQ on some business connected with tJbe estate, 
but Hugh put him off, and deferred everything. How 
conld he discuss affairs which possibly were not his 
affairs, but his brother^s? How could he enter into any 
arrangements, or think of anjthing, however reasonable 
or necessary, with this sword hanging over his head? 
He got up early in the moming, and startled the ser- 
vants before they were np, by opening doors and shutters 
in his resüessness; and he sat up at night thinking it 
all over, for ever thinking of it and never coming to 
any result How could he inquire, how could he prove 
or disprove the horrible assertion? Even to think of 
it seemed a tacit injury to his mother. The only way 
to do his duty by her seemed to be to give up all and 
go away to the end of the world. And yet he was a 
man, and right and justice were dear to him, and he 
revolted against doing that. It was as if he had been 
caught by some gigantic iron band of fate in the sweet- 
ness of his fearless life. He had never heard nor read 
of, he thought, anything so cruel. By times bitter tears 
came into his eyes, wrung &om him by the intolerable 
pressure. He could not give up his own cause and his 
mother's cause without a struggle. He could not re- 
linquish his life and rights tq another; and yet how 
could he defend himself by means that would bring one 
question to careless lips, one light laugh to the curious 
World, over his mother's name? Such an idea had 
never so much as entered into his head. It made his 
life miserable. 
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He read over Mr. Penrose's letter a dozen times in 
tbe day, and he sat at night with his eyes fixed on the 
flame of his lamp, calling back his childhood and its 
events. It was as vague as a dream, and he could not 
identify his broken recollections. If he could have gone 
to Mrs. Ochterlony and talked it over with her, Hugh 
might have remembered many things, but wanting that 
thread of guidance he lost himself in the misty maze. 
By dint of thinking it over and over, and representing 
the scene to his mind in every possible way, it came to 
him finally to believe that some faint Impression of 
the event which he was asked to remember did linger 
in his memory, and that thought, which he could not 
put away, stung him like a serpent. Was it really true 
that he remembered it? Then the accusation must be 

true, and he nameless and without rights, and Mary . 

Not much wonder that the poor boy, sick to the heart, 
tumed his face from tiie light and hid himself, and feit 
that he would be glad if he could only die. Yet dying 
would be of no use, for there was Islay who would 
come next to him, who never would have dreamt of 
dispossessing him, but who, if this was true, would need 
to stand aside in his tum and make room for Will. 
Will! — It was hard for Hugh not to feel a thrill of 
rage and scom and amaze mixing with his misery when 
he thought of the younger brother to whom he had 
been so continually indulgent and afiPectionate. He who 
had been always the youngest, the most guarded and 
tended, whom Hugh could remember in his mother's 
arms, on her knee, a part of her as it were; he to tum 
upon them all, and stain her fame, and min the family 
honour for his own base advantage! These thoughts 
came surging up one after another, and tore Hughes 
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mind to pieces and made Idm as helpless as a child, 
now witb one Suggestion, now with another. What 
could he do? And accordingly he did nothing but fall 
into a lethargy and maze of despair, did not sleep, did 
not eat, filled the servants' minds with the wildest sur- 
mises, and shnt himself up, as if that conld have de- 
ferred the course of events, or shut out the coming 
fate. 

This had lasted only a day or two, it is true, but 
it might have been for a centuiy, to judge by Hugh's 
feelings. He feit indeed as if he had never been other- 
wise, never been light-hearted or happy, or free to take 
pleasure in bis life; as if he had sdways been an im- 
postor ezpecting to be found out. Nature itself might 
have awakened bim from bis Stupor had he been left 
to himself; but, as it happened, there came a sweeter 
touch. He had become feverishly an^ious about bis 
letters ever since the arrival of that one which had 
Struck bim so unlooked-for a blow; and he started when 
something was brought to bim in the evening at an 
hour when letters did not arrive, and a little note with 
a little red seal, very carefully folded that no curious 
eye might be able to penetrate. Poor Hugh feit a 
certain thrill of fright at the innocent-seeming thing, 
Coming insidiously at this moment when he thought 
himself safe, and bringing, for anything he could teil, 
the last touch to bis misery. He held it in bis band 
while it was explained to bim that one of the servants 
had been to Carlisle with an order given before the 
World had changed — an order made altogether anti- 
quated and out of course by having been issued three 
days before; and that he had brought back this note. 
Only when the door closed upon the man and bis ex^j- 
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planation did Hugh break the tiny seal. It was not a 
fetter to be alarmed at. It was written as it were with 
tears, sweet tears of sympathy and help and tender 
sucGoor. This was what Nelly's litde letter said: — 

"Dbar Mr. Hugh, — I want to let you know of 
something that has happened to-day, and at which you 
may perhaps be sorprised. Mrs. Percival met Major 
Percival here, and I tbink they baye made friends; 
and sbe bas gone away witb bim. I tbink you ougbt 
to know, because sbe told us dear Mrs. Ocbterlony bad 
gone to Liverpool; and Miss Seton will be left alone. 
I sbould bave asked mamma to let me go and stay 
witb ber, but I am going into Scotland to an old friend 
of papa^s, wbo is living at Gretna. I remember bearing 
long ago tbat it was at Gretna dear Mrs. Ocbterlony 
was married — and perbaps tbere is somebody tbere 
wbo remembers ber. If you see Aunt Agatba, would 
you please ask ber wben it bappened? I sbould so 
like to see tbe place, and ask the people if tbey re- 
member ber. I tbink sbe must bave been so beautiful 
tben; sbe is beautifdl now — I never loved anybody 
so mucb in my )ife. And I am afraid sbe is anxious 
about Will. I sbould not like to trouble you, for I 
am sure you must bave a great deal to occupy your 
mind, but I sbould so like to know bow dear Mrs. 
Ocbterlony is, and if tbere is anytbing tbe matter witb 
Will. He always was very ftinny, you know, and tben 
be is only a boy, and does not know wbat be means. 
Mamma sends ber kind regards, and I am, dear Mr. 
Hugb, 

"Very sincerely yours, 

"Nelly." 
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Thiß was the letter. Hugh read it slowly over, 
eveiy word — and theu he read it again; and two great 
globes of dew got into his eyes, and Nelly's sweet 
name grew big as he read throagh them, and wavered 
over all the page; and when he had come to that Signa- 
tare the second time he put it down on the table, and 

.leant his face on it, and cried. Yes, cried, though he 
was a man — wept hot tears over it, few but great, 
that feit to him like the opening of a spring in his 
soul, and drew the heat and the horror out of his 
brain. His young breast shook with a few great sobs 
— the passion climbing in his throat burst forth, and 

'had utterance; and then he rose up and stretched his 
yonng arms, and drew himself up to the fulness of his 
height. What did it matter, after all? What was 
money, and lands, and every good on earth, compared 
to the comfort of living in the same world with a Crea- 
tore such as this , who was as sweet as the flowers, and 
as true as the sky? She had done it by instinct, not 
knowing, as she herseif said, what she meant, or 
knowing only that her little heart swelled with kind 
impulses, tender pity, and Indignation, and yet pity 
over all; pity for Will, too, who, perhaps, was going 
to make them all miserable. But Nelly could not have 
understood the efPect her little letter had upon Hugh. 
He shook himself free after it, as if from chains that 
had been upon him. He gave a groan, poor boy, at 
the calamity which was not to be ignored, and then he 
said to himself, "After all!^^ After all, and in spite of 
all, while there was Nelly living, it was not unmingled 
ill to live. And when he looked at it again, a more 
reasonable kind of comfort seemed to come to him out 
of the girl's letter; his eye was caught by the word 
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dtnick out, which yet was not too carefuUy strack out, 
"where dear Mrs. Ochterlony was first married." He 
gave a cry when this new light entered into bis nünd. 
He roused himself up from bis gloom and Stupor, and 
thought and thought until bis very brain acbed as witb 
labour, and bis limbs began to tbrill as witb new vigour 
Coming back. And a glimmering of tbe real trutb sud- 
denly rusbed, all vague and dazzling, upon Hugb's 
darkness. Tbere bad been no bint in Mi, Penrose's 
letter of any sucb Interpretation of tbe mystery. Mr. 
Penrose bimself bad received no sucb bint, and even 
Will, poor boy, bad beard of it only as a fable, to 
wbicb be gave no attention. Tbey two, and Hugb 
bimself in bis utter misery, bad accepted as a probable 
faet tbe calumny of wbicb Nelly's pure mind instinc- 
tiyely demanded an explanation. Tbey bad not known 
it to be impossible tbat Mary sbobld be gnilty of sucb 
sin; but Nelly bad known it, and recognised tbe in- 
credible mystery, and demanded tbe reason for it, wbicb 
everybody eise bad ignored or forgotten. He seemed 
to see it for a moment, as tbe watcbers on a sinking 
sbip migbt see tbe gleam of a ligbt-bouse; — and tben 
it disappeared from bim in tbe wild waste of ignorance 
and wonder, and tben gleamed out again, as if in 
Nelly's eyes. Tbat was wby sbe was going, bless ber! 
Sbe wbo never went upon visits , sbe wbo knew better, 
and bad insigbt in ber eyes, and saw it could not be. 
Tbese tbougbts passed tbrougb Hugb's mind in a flood, 
and cbanged beaven and eartb round about bim, and 
set bim on solid ground, as it were, instead of cbaos. 
He was not wise enougb, good enougb, pure enougb, 
to know tbe trutb of bimself — but Nelly could see it, 
as witb angel eyes. He was young, and be lovec' 
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Nelly, and that was how it appeared to him. Shame 
that had been brooding over him in the darkness, fled 
away. He rose np and feit as if he were yet a man, 
and had still his life before him, whatever might hap- 
pen; and that he was there not only to comfort and 
protect his mother, but to defend and vindicate her; 
not to run away and keep silent like the guilty, but to 
face the pain of it, and the shame of it, if such bitter 
need was, and establish the truth. All this came to 
Hugh's mind from the simple little letter, which Nelly, 
crying and buming with Indignation and pity, and an 
intolerable sense of wrong, had written without know- 
ing what she meant. For anything Hugh could teil, 
his mother^s innocence and honour, even if intact, might 
never be proved, — might do no more for him than 
had it been guilt and shame. The difference was that 
he had seen this accusation, glancing through Nelly's 
eyes, to be impossible; that he had found out that there 
was an interpretation somewhere, and the load was 
taken off his soul. 

The change was so great, and his relief so im- 
mense, that he feit as if even that night he must act 
upon it. He could not go away, as he longed to do, 
for all modes of communication with the world until 
the morning were by that time impracticable. But he 
did what eased his mind at least. He wrote to Mr. 
Penrose a very grave, almost solemn letter, with neither 
horror nor even anger in it. "I do not know what the 
circumstances are, nor what the facts may be,^^ he 
wrote, "but whatever they are, I do not doubt that my 
mother will explain — and I shall come to you imme- 
diately, that the tnith may be made clearly apparent'' 
And he wrote to Mr. Churchill as he had never yet had 
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the courage to do, asking to be told how it was. When 
he had done this , he rose up , feeling himself still more 
his own master. Hugh did not deceive himself; he did 
not think, becanse Nelly had commnnicated to his eyes 
her own divine simplicity of sight, that therefore it was 
certain that everything would be made clear and mani- 
fest to the law or the world. It might be otherwise: 
Mrs. Ochterlony might never be able to establish her 
own spotless fame, and her eider children^s rights. It 
might be, by some horrible conspiracy of circumstances, 
that his name and position shonld be taken &om him, 
and his honour stained beyond remedy. Such a thing 
was still possible. But Hngh feit that even then all 
would not be lost, that God would still be in heaven, 
and justice and mercy to some certain extent on the 
earth, and duty still before him. The Situation was 
not changed, but only the key-note of his thoughts 
was changed, and his mind had come back to itself. 
He rose up, though it was getting late, and rang the 
bell for Francis Ochterlony's favourite servant, and 
began to arrange about the removal of the Museum. 
He might not be master long — in law, but he was 
master by right of nature and his uncle's will, and he 
would at least do his duty as long as he remained 
there. 

Mrs. Gilsland, the housekeeper, was in the hall as 
he went out, and she curtseyed and stood before him, 
rustling in her black silk gown, and eyeing him doubt- 
fuUy. She was afraid to disturb the Squire, as she 
Said, but there was a poor soul there, if so be as he 
would speak a word to her. It annoyed Hugh to be 
drawn away from his occupations just as he had been 
roused to retum to them; but Nelly's letter and the in- 

1(>^ 
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fiaence of profound emotion had giveu a certain soft- 
ness to bis soul. He asked what it was, and heard it 
was a poor woman who had come with a petition. She 
had come a long way, and had a child with her, hut 
Bobody had liked to disturb the young Squire: and 
now it was providential, Mrs. Gilsland thought, that 
he should have passed just at that moment. ^^She has 
been gone half her lifetime, Mr. Hugh — I mean Sir," 
Said the housekeeper, "thongh she was born and bred 
here-, and her poor man is that bad with the paralytics 
that she has to do everything, which she Üiought if 
perhaps you would give her the new lodge " 

"The new lodge is not built yet," saidHngh, with 
a pang in his heai*t, feeling, notwithstanding bis new 
courage, that it was hard to remember all his plans 
and the thousand changes it might never be in his 
power to make; "and it ought to be some one who has 
a Claim on the family," he added , with a half-conscious 
sigh. 

"And that's what poor Susan has," said Mrs. Grils- 
land. "Master would never have said no if it had 
been in his time; for he knew as he had been unjust 
to them poor folks; and a good claim on you, Mr. 
Hugh. She is old Sommerville's daughter, as you may 
have heard talk on, and as decent a woman " 

"Who was old Sommerville?" said Hugh. 

"He was one as was a faithful servant to your 
poor papa," said the housekeeper. "Fve heard as he 
lost his place all for the Captain^s sake, as was Captain 
Ochterlony then, and as taking a young gentleman as 
ever was. If your mother was to hear of it, Mr. Hugh, 
she is not the lady to forget. A poor servant may be 
most a friend to his master — Fve heard many and 
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many a one say so that was real quality — and yoiur 
mamma being a true lady " 

"Yes," Said Hugh, "a good servant is a friend; 
and if she had any claims npon my father, I will cer- 
tainly see her; but I am busy now. I have not been 
— well. I have been neglecting a great many things, 
and now that I feel a little better, I haye a great deal 
to do." 

^^Oh, sir, it isD*t lost time as makes a poor creatore^s 
heart to sing for joy!^' said Mrs. Gilsland. She was a 
formidable honsekeeper, bnt she was a kind woman; 
and somehow a subtle perception that their young 
master had been in tronble had crept into the mind of 
the household. "Which it's grieved as weVe all been 
to see as you was not — well," she added, with a 
curtsey; "it^s been the watching and the anxiety; and 
so good as you was, sir, to the Sqnire. Bnt poor 
Susan has five mile to go, and a child in arms, as is a 
load to carry; and her poor sick husband at home. 
And it was bome in upon them as perhaps for old 
Sommerville*s sake — " 

"Well, who was he?" said Hugh, with languid 
interest, a little fretted by the Interruption, yet turning 
bis Steps towards the housekeeper^s room, from which 
a gleam of firelight shone, at the end of a long cor- 
riäor. He did not know anything about old Som- 
merville; the name awakened no associations in his 
mind, and even the housekeeper's long narrative as she 
followcd him caught his attention only by intervals. 
She was so anxious to produce an effect for her protSgd^i 
sake that she began with an elaborate description of 
old Sommerville's place and privileges, which whizzed 
past Hugh's ear without ever touching his mind. ^"* 
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he was too good-bearted to resist the picture of the 
poor woman who had fiye miles to go, and a baby and 
a Bick busband. Sbe was sitting basking before the 
fire in Mrs. Gilsland^s room, poor sonl, tbinking as 
little about old Sommerville as tbe young Squire was; 
ber beart beating bigb witb anxiety about the new 
lodge — beating as high as if it was a kingdom sbe 
had hopes of conquering; witb excitement as profound 
as that which moved Hugh bimself when he thought of 
bis own fortune hanging in the balance, and of the 
name and place and condition of which perbaps he was 
but an usurper. It was as much to poor Susan to have 
the lodge as it was to bim to baye Earlston, or rather 
a great deal more. And he went in, putting a stop to 
Mrs. Gilsland's narrative, and began to talk to tbe poor 
suitor; and the firelight played pleasantly on the young 
man^s handsome face, as he stood füll in its ruddy Il- 
lumination to bear her story, witb his own anxiety 
lying at bis beart like a stone. To look at this scene, 
it looked the least interesting of all that was going on 
at that moment in the history of the Ochterlony family 
— less important than wbat was taking place in Livei^ 
pool, wbere Mary was — or even than poor Aunt 
Agatba's solitary tears over Winnie's letter, which had 
just been taken in to her, and which went to ber beart. 
The new lodge might never be built, and Hugh Ochter- 
lony might never have it in his power to do anything 
for poor Susan, who was old Sommerville^s daughter. 
But at least he was not hard-hearted, and it was a kind 
of natural grace and duty to bear wbat the poor soul 
had to say. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



It was moming when Mary arrived in Liverpool, 
early moming, cliilly and grey. She had been detained 
on the road by the troublesome delays of a cross route, 
and the fresh breatb of the antamnal morning chilled 
her to' the heart. And she had not come with any 
distinct plan. She did not know what she was going 
to do. It had seemed to her as if the mere sight of 
her wauld set her boy right, had there been evil in his 
mind-, and she did not know that there was any evil 
in his mind. She knew nothing of what was in Mr. 
Penrose's letter, which had driven Hugh to such despair. 
She did not even know whether Will had so much as 
mentioned his discovery to Uncle Penrose, or whether 
he might not have fled there, simply to get away from 
the terrible thonght of his mother^s disgrace. If it 
were so, she had bat to take her boy in her arms, to 
veil her face with shame, yet raise it with conscious 
honour, and teil him how it all was. This, perhaps, 
was what she most thonght of doing — to show him 
the rights of the story, of which he had only heard the 
evil-seeming side, and to reconcile him to herseif and 
the World, and his life, on all of which a shadow must 
rest, as Mary thonght, if any shadow rested on his 
mother. By times she was grieved with Will — "angry," 
as he wonld have said — to think he had gone away 
in secret withont unfolding his tronbles to the only 
creatnre who conld clear them up; but by times it 
seemed to her as thongh it was onlv his tendemess of 
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her, his delicacy for her, that had driven him away. 
That he could not endure the appearance of a stain 
upon her, that he was unable to let her know the pos- 
sibility of any siuspicion — this was chiefly what Mrs. 
Ochterlony thought. And it made her heart yeam to- 
wards the boy. Anything abont Earlston, or Hugh, or 
the property, or WiU's rights, had not crossed her 
mind; even Mrs. Kirkman^s hints had proved useless, 
so far as that was concemed. Such a thing seemed to 
her as impossible as to steal or to murder. Wheu they 
were babies, a certain thrül of apprehension had moved 
her whenever she saw any antagonism between the 
brothers; but when the moment of realizing it came, 
she was nnable to conceive of such a horror. To think 
of Will harmingHugh! It was impossible — more than 
impossible; and thus as she drove through the unknown 
streets in the early bustle of the morning, towards the 
distant suburb in which Mr. Penrose lived, her thoughts 
rejected all tragical suppositions. The interview would 
be painful enough in any case, for it was hard for a 
mother to have to defend herseif, and vindicate her 
good fame, to her boy; but still it could have been no- 
thing but Will's horror at such a revelation — his 
alarm at the mere idea of such a suspicion ever be- 
coming known to his mother — his sense of disenchant- 
ment in the entire world following his discovery, that 
made him go away: and this she had it in her power 
to dissipate for ever. This was how she was thinking 
as she approached Mr. Penrose's great mansion, looking 
out eagerly to see if any one might be visible at the 
Windows. She saw no one, and her heart beat high as 
she looked up at the blank big house, and thought of 
the young heart that would flutter and perhaps sicken 
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at the sight of her, and then expand into an infinite 
content. For hj tbis time she had so reasoned herseif 
into reassurance, and the light and breath of the mom- 
ing had so inyigorated her mind, that she had no more 
doubt that her explanations would content him, and 
clear away every cloud from his thoughts, than she had 
of his being her son, and loyal as no son of heis conld 
fail to be. 

The servants did not make objections to her as 
they had done to Wül. They admitted her to the cold, 
uninhabited drawing-room, and informed [her that Mr. 
Penrose was out, but that young Mr. Ochterlony was 
certainly to be found. "Teil him it is his mother," 
said Mary, with her heart yeaming over him *, and then 
she sat down to wait. There was nothing after all in 
the emergency to tremble at. She smiled at herseif 
when she thought of her own horrible apprehensions, 
and of the feelings with which she had horried from 
the Cottage. It would be hard to speak of the suspicion 
to which she was subjected, but then she could set it 
to rest for ever: and what did the pang matter? Thus 
she sat with a wistful smile on her face, and waited. 
The moments passed, and she heard sounds of Steps 
outside, and something that sounded like the hurried 
shutting of the great door; but no eager foot Coming to 
meet her — no rapid entrance like that she had looked 
for. She sat still until the smile became rigid on her lip, 
and a wonderful depression came to her soul. Was he 
not Coming? Could it be that he judged her without 
hearing her, and would not see his mother? Then her 
heart woke up again when she heard some one ap- 
proaching, but it was only the servant who had opened 
the door. 
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^^I heg jour pardon, ma^am,*^ sidd the man., wich 
lientadon, ^bnt it appean I made a mistake. Tonng 
Mr. Oehtoiony was not — I mean he has gone ont. 
Perliaps, if it waa anjtliing of importanoe, jon eoold 
wait" 

"He Las gone ont? eo eariy? — snrely not afler he 
knew I was here?" said Mary, wildly; and then she 
restrained henelf with an effort "It ü something of 
importance," she said, giving a groan in her heart, 
wMeh was not andible. "I am his mother, and it is 
necessaiy that I shonld see him. Yes, I will wait; and 
if yon conld send some one to teil him, if yon know 
where he is — ^" 

"I shonld think, ma^am, he is soie to be home to 
Inncheon," said the servant, evading this demand. To 
luncheon — and it was only abont ten o'clock in the 
moming now. Maiy clasped her hands together to 
keep herseif from crying out Could he have been out 
before she arrived — conld he have fled to avoid her? 
She asked herseif the qnestion in a kind of agony; bat 
Mr. Penrose's man stood blank and respectful at the 
door, and offered no point of appeal. She could not 
take him into her couns^l, or consnlt him as to what it 
all meant; and yet she was so anxious, so miserable, 
so heart-struck by this suspenso, that she could not let 
him go without an effort to find something out. 

"Has he gone with his uncle?" she said. "Perhaps 
I might find him at Mr. Penrose's office. No? Or 
perhaps you ean teil me if there is any place he is in 
the habit of going to, or if he always goes out so 
early. I want very much to see him; I have been 
travelling all night; it is very important," Mary added, 
wistfully looking in the attendant^s face. 
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Mr. Penrose's butler was very solemn and precise, 
but yet there was something in the sight of her re- 
strained distress which moved him. "I don't know as 
I bave remarked wbat time the young gentleman goes 
out," he Said. "He's early this moming — mostly be 
varies a bit — but I don't make no doubt as he'U be 
in to luncbeon." Wben be bad said tbis tbe man did 
not go away, but stood with a mixture of curiosity and 
sympathy, sorry for tbe new-comer, and wondering 
wbat it all meant. If Mary berself could but bave 
made out wbat it all meant! Sbe tnmed away, with 
tbe blood, as she thought, all going back upon her 
beart, and tbe currents of lifo flowing backward 
to their source. Had he fled from her? Wbat did it 
mean? 

In this State of suspense Mrs. Ocbterlony passed the 
moming. Sbe had a maid sent to her, and was shown, 
though with a little wonder and hesitation, into a sleep- 
ing room, where she mechanically took off her travel- 
ling wraps and assumed her indoor appearance so far as 
that was possible. It was a great, still, empty, resound- 
ing house; the rooms were large, coldly fumished, still 
looking new for want of use, and vacant of any kind 
of occupation or interest. Mary came downstairs again, 
and placed berself at one of tbe great Windows in the 
drawing-room. She would not go out, even to seek 
Will, lest she might miss him by the way. Sbe went 
and sat down by the window, and gazed out upon the 
Strip of suburban road which was visible through the 
shrubberies, feeling her beart beat when any figure, 
however unlike her boy, appeared upon it. It might 
be he, undiscemible in the distance, or it might be 
some one from him, some messenger or ambassador. It 
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was what might be called a handsozne room, but it was 
vacant, destitutö of eveiythiiig which could give it 
interest, with some trifling picture-books on the table 
and meaningless knick-nacks. When Mrs. Ochterlony 
was sick of sitting watcbing at the window she would 
get up an4 walk round it, and look at the well-bound 
volumes on the table, and feel herseif grow wild in the 
excess of her energy and vehemence, by contrast with 
the deadly calm of her surroundings. What was it to 
this house, or its master, or the other human creatures 
in it, that she was beating her wings thus, in the 
silence, against the cage? Thus she sat, or stood, or 
walked about, the whole long moming, counting the 
minutes on the time-piece or on her watch, and feeling 
every minute an hour. Where had he gone? had he fled 
to escape? or was his absence natural and accidental? 
These questions went through her head, one upon an- 
other, with increasing commotion and passion, until she 
found herseif unable to rest, and feit her yeins tingling 
and her pulses throbbing in a wild harmony. It seemed 
years since she had arrived when one o^clock Struck, 
and a few minutes later the sound of a gong thrilled 
through the silence. This was for luncheon. It was 
not a bell, which might be heard outside and quickened 
the Steps of any dne who might be coming. Mary 
stood still and watched at her window, but nobody 
came. And then the butler, whose curiosity was more 
and more roused, came upstairs with steady step, and 
shoes that creaked in a deprecating, apologetic way, to 
ask if she would go down to luncheon, and to regret 
respectfuUy that the young gentleman had not yet come 
in. "No doubt, ma^am, if he had known you were 
Coming, he^d have been here,^' the man said, not 
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without an inquiring look at her, which Mrs. Ochterlony 
was vaguely conscious of. She went downstairs with a 
kind of mechanical obedience, feeling it an ease to go 
into another room, and find another window at which 
she could look out She could see another bit of road 
fdrther off, and it served to fill her for the moment 
with renewed hope. There, at least, she must surely 
see him coming. But the moments still kept going 
on, gliding off the steady band of the time-piece like 
so many months or years. And still Will did not 
come. 

It was all the more dreadful to her, because she 
had been totally nnprepared for any such trial. It had 
never occurred to her that her boy, though he had run 
away, would avoid her now. By this time even the 
idea that he could be avoiding her went out of her 
mind, and she began to think some accident had hap- 
pened to him. He was young and careless, a country 
boy — and there was no telling what terrible thing 
might have happened on those thronged streets, which 
had feit like Pandemonium to Mary's unused facultidS. 
And she did not know where to go to look for him, or 
what to do. In her terror she began to question the 
man, who kept coming and going into the room, some- 
times venturing to invite her attention to the dishes, 
which were growing cold, sometimes merely looking at 
her, as he went and came. She asked about her boy 
' — what he had been doing since he came — if he 
were not in the habit of going to bis uncle's office — 
if he had made any acquaintances — if there was 
any thing that could account for bis absence? "Perhaps 
he went out sight-seeing," said Maiy; "perhaps he is 
with bis uncle at the office. He was always very fond 
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of shipping." But she got very doubtful and hesitat- 
ing replies — replies which were so uncertain that 
fear blazed up within her; and the slippery docks 
and dangerous water, the great carts in the streets 
and the string of carriages, came np before her eye» 
again. 

Thus the time passed tili it was evening. Mary 
coald not, or rather would not, believe her own senses, 
and yet it was true. Shadows stole into the comers, 
and a star, which it made her heart sick to see, peeped 
out in the green-blue sky — and she went from one 
room ta another, watching the two bits of road. First 
the one opening, which was fainter and farther off, then 
the other, which was overshadowed by the trees, yet 
visible and near. Every time she changed the point of 
watching, she feit sure that he must be Coming. But 
yet the stars peeped out, and the lamps were lighted on 
the road, and her boy did not appear. She was a wo- 
man used to self-restraint , and but for her flitting up 
and down stairs, and the persistent way she kept by 
the window, the servants might not have noticed any- 
thing remarkable about her; but they had all possession 
of one fact which quickened their curiosity — and the 
respectable butler prowled about watching her, in a 
way which would have irritated Mrs. Ochterlony, had 
she been at sufficient leisure in her mind to remark 
him. When the time came that the lamp must be 
lighted and the Windows closed, it went to her heart 
like a blow. She had to reason to herseif that her 
watch could make no difference — could not bring him 
a moment sooner or later — and yet to be shut out 
from that one point of interest was hard. They told 
her Mr. Penrose was expected immediately, and that 
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no doubt the young gentleman would be with him. To 
Bee Will only in bis uncle's presence was not what 
Mary bad been tbinking of — but yet it was better 
tban tbis suspense; and now tbat ber eyes could serve 
ber no longer, sbe sat listening, feeling every sound 
ecbo in ber brain , and berself surrounded , as it were, 
by a rustle of passing feet and a roll of carriages tbat 
came and passed and brougbt notbing to ber. And tbe 
house was so still and vacant, and resounded witb 
every movement — even witb ber own foot, as sbe 
cbanged ber seat, tbougb ber foot bad always been so 
ligbt. Tbat day's watcbing bad made a cbange upon 
ber, wbicb a year under otber circnmstances would. not 
bave made. Her brow was contracted witb lines un- 
known to its broad serenity; ber eyes looked out ea- 
gerly from tbe lids wbicb bad grown curved and trian- 
gulär witb anxiety; ber moutb was drawn togetber and 
colourless. Tbe long, speecbless, vacant day, witb no 
occupation in it but tbat of watcbing and listening, 
with its sense of time lost and opportunity deferred, 
witb its dreadful Suggestion of otber tbings and tbougbts 
wbicb migbt be making progress and nourisbing barm, 
wbile sbe sat bere impeded and belpless, and unable to 
prevent it, was perbaps tbe severest ordeal Mary could 
bave passed tbrougb. It was tbe same day on wbicb 
Winnie went to Carlisle — it was tbe same evening 
on wbicb Hugb received Nelly's letter, wbicb found 
bis motber motionless in Mr. Penrose's drawing-room, 
waiting. Tbis was tbe bardest of all, and yet not so 
bard as it migbt bave been. For sbe did not know, 
wbat all tbe servants in tbe bouse knew, tbat Will bad 
seen ber arrive — tbat be bad rusbed out of tbe bouse, 
begging tbe man to deceive ber — that be bad kept 
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away all day, not of necessity, but because he did not 
dare to face her. Mary knew nothing of this; but it 
was hard enough to contend with the thousand spectres 
that snrrounded her, the fears of accident, the miser- 
able suspense, the dreary doubt and darkness that 
seemed to hang over everything, as she waited ever 
vainly in the silence for her boy's retum. 

When some one arrived at the door, her heart 
leaped so into herthroat that she feit herseif suffocated; 
she had to put her hands to her side and clasp them 
there to support herseif as footsteps came up the stair. 
She grew sick, and a mist came over her eyes; and 
then all at once she saw clearly, and feil back, fainting 
in the body, horribly conscions and alive in the mind, 
when she saw it was Mr. Penrose, who came in alone. 



CHAPTEÄ XIX. 

Will had seen his mother arrive. He was Coming 
downstairs at the moment, and he heard her voice, and 
could hear her say, "Teil him it is his mother," and 
fright had seized him. If only three days could have 
been abrogated, and he could have gone to her in his 
old careless way, to demand an account of why she had 
come! — but there stood up before him a ghost of 
what he had been doing — a ghost of uncomprehended 
härm and mischief, which now for the first time showed 
to him, not in its real light, but still with an impor- 
tance it had never taken before. If it had been hard 
to teil her of the discovery he had made before he left 
the Gottage, it was twenty times hardernow, when he 
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had discussed it with other people, and taken practical 
Steps about it. He went out hurriedlj, and with a 
sense of stealth and panic. And the panic and the 
stealth were signs to him of something wrong. He 
had not seen it, and did not see it yet, as regarded the 
original qnestion. He knew in his heart that there was 
no favonritism in Mrs. Ochterlony^s mind, and that he 
was just the same to her as Hugh — and what could 
it matter which of her sons had Earlston? — But still, 
nature was stronger in him than reason, and he was 
ashamed and afraid to meet her, though he did not 
know whj. He hurried out, and said to himself that 
she was "angry," and that he could not stay in all day 
long to be scolded. He would go back to luncheon, 
and that would be time enough. And then he began 
to imagine what she would say to him. But that was 
not so easy. What could she say? After all, he had 
done no härm. He had but intimated to Hugh, in the 
quietest way, that he had no right to the position he 
was occupying. He had made no disturbance about it, 
nor upbraided his brother for what was not his broth- 
er^s fault And so far from blaming his mother, it 
had not occurred to him to consider her in the matter, 
except in the most secondary way. What could it 
matter to her? If Will had It, or if Hugh had it, it 
was still in the family. And the simple transfer was 
nothing to make any ^ss about This was how he 
reasoned; but Nature held a different opinion upon the 
subject She had not a word to say, nor any distinet 
Suggestion even, of guiltiness or wrong-doing to pre- 
sent to his mind. She only carried him away out of 
the house, made him shrink aside tili Mary had passed, 
and made him walk at the top of his spe€;d out of the 
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very district in wbich Mr. Penrose's house was situated. 
Becanse bis mother would be "angry" — because she 
migbt find fault witb bim for going away or insist np- 
on bis retum, or infringe bis liberty. Was tbat wby 
be fled from ber? — But Will oonld not teil — be fled 
becanse be was driven hj an internal consciousness 
wbicb cottld not find expression so macb as in tbougbt. 
He went away and wandered about tbe streets, tbink- 
ing tbat now be was almost a man, and ongbt to be 
left to direct bis own actions; tbat to come after bim 
like tbis was an injury to bim wbicb be bad a rigbt to 
resent. It was treating bim as Hugb and Islay bad 
never been treated. Wben be laid bimself out for tbese 
ideas tbey came to bim one by one, and at last be suc- 
ceeded infeeling bimself a littleill-used; but inbisbeart be 
knew tbat be did not mean tbat, and tbat Mrs. Ocbter- 
lony did not mean it, and tbat tbere was sometbing 
eise wbicb stood befrween tbem, tbougb be could not 
teil wbat it was. 

All tbis time be contemplated going in, facing bis 
motber, and being surprised to see ber, and putting 
np witb bef anger as be best could. But wben mid- 
day came, be feit less willing tban ever. His reluctance 
grew upon bim. If it bad all come simply, if be bad 
rusbed into ber presence unawares, tben be could bave 
borne it; but to go back on purpose, to be usbered in 
to ber solemnly, and to meet ber wben ber wratb bad 
accumulated and sbe bad prepared wbat to say — tbis 
was an ordeal wbicb Will feit be could not bear. Sbe 
bad grown terrible to bim, appalling, like tbe angel 
witb tbe flaming sword. His conscience arrayed ber 
in sucb effulgence of wratb and scom, tbat bis very 
soul sbrank. Sbe would be angry beyond measure. It 
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wa43 impossible to fancy what she might say or do; 
and he coald not go in and face her in cold blood. 
Therefore, instead of going home, Will went down 
hastily to his nncle^s office, and explained to him the 
Position of affairs. ^^You go and speak to her/^ said 
Will, with a feeling that it was his accomplice he was 
addressing, and yet a pang to think that he had him- 
seif gone over to the enemy, and was not on his na- 
tural side; "I am not up to seeing her to-night/' 

**Poor Mary," said Uncle Penrose, "I should not 
be surprised to find her in a sad way; but you ought 
to mind your own bnsiness, and it is not I who am to 
be blamed, but you." 

"She will not blame you," said Will; "she will be 
civil to you. She will not look at you as she would 
look at me. When she is vexed she gives a fellow 
such a look. And I^m tired, and I canH face her to- 
day." 

^^It is mail-day, and I shall be late, and she will 
have a nice time of it all by herseif," said Mr. Pen- 
rose; but he consented at the end» And as for Will, 
he wandered down to the quays, and got into a steam- 
boat, and went off in the midst of a holiday party up 
the busy river. He used to remember the airs that 
were played on the occasion by the blind fiddler in 
the boat, and could never listen to them afterwards 
without the strängest sensations. He feit someLow as 
if he were in hiding, and the people were pointing 
him out to each other, and had a sort of vagiie wonder 
in his mind as to what they could think he had done 
— robbed or killed, or something — when the fact 
was he was only killing the time, and keeping out of 
the way because his mother was angry, and ho did not 
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feel able to face her and retnm home. And very for- 
lom übe poor boy was; be bad not eaten anything, and 
be did not know wbat to get for bimself to eat, and 
tbe bost of boliday people fiUed np all tbe vacant 
Spaces in tbe inn tbey were all bonnd for, wbere tbere 
were pretty gardens looking on tbe river. Will was 
young and alone, and not mucb in tbe way of tbrost- 
ing bimself forward, and it was bard to get any one 
to attend to bim, or a seat to sit npon, or anytbing 
to eat; and bis forlom sense of discomfort and solitude 
pressed as bardly npon bim as remorse could bave 
done. And be knew tbat be mnst manage to make 
tbe time pass on somebow, and tbat be could not re- 
tnm untü be conld feel bimself justiüed in boping 
tbat bis motber, tired witb ber jonmey, bad gone to 
rest. Not tili be feit confident of getting in anob- 
served, conld be ventnre to go bome. 

This was bow it bappened tbat Mr. Penrose went 
in alone, and tbat all tbe mists suddenly cleared up 
for Mary, and sbe saw tbat sbe bad barder work be- 
fore ber tban anytbing tbat bad yet entered into ber 
mind. He drew a cbair beside ber, and sbook bands, 
and Said be was very glad to see ber, and tben a 
pause ensued so serious and significant, tbat Mary feit 
berself judged and condemned; and feit, in spite of 
berself , tbat tbe bot blood was rusbing to ber face. It 
seemed to ber as sbe sat tbere, as if all tbe solid 
ground bad suddenly been cut away from nnder ber, 
tbat ber plea was utterly ignored and tbe wbole a£Pair 
decided npon; and only to see Uncle Penrose*s meekly 
averted face made ber bead swim and ber beart beat 
witb a kind of half-delirious rage and resentment He 
believed it tben — knew all about it, and believed it, 
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and recognised that it was a fallen woman by whose 
side he sat. All this Mrs. Ochterlony perceived in an 
instant by the downcast, conscious glance of Mr. Pen- 
rose's eye. 

''Will has been out all day, has be?" he said. 
''Gone sight-seeing, I suppose. He ought to be in to 
dinner. I hope you had a comfortable luncheon, and 
have been taken care of. It is mail-day, that is why 
I am so late." 

"But I am anxions, very anxious, about Will," 
said Mary. **I thonght you would know where he 
was. He is only a country boy, and something may 
have happened to him in these dreadful streets." 

"Oh no, nothing has happened to him," said 
Uncle Penrose. *'You shall see him later. I am very 
glad you have come, for I wanted to have a litde talk 
with you. You will always be quite welcome here, 
whatever may happen. If Üie girls had been at home, 
indeed, it might have been different • — but whenever 
you like to come, you know — I am very glad that 
we can talk it all over. It is so much the most satis- 
factory way." 

"Talk what over?" said Mary. "Thank you, 
uncle, but it was Will I was anxious to see." 

"Yes, to be sure — naturally," said Mr. Penrose; 
"but donH let ns go into anything exciting before 
dinner. The gong will sound in ten minutes, and I 
must put myself in order. We can talk in the even- 
ing, and that will be much the best" 

With this he went and left her, to make the very 
small amount of toilette he considered necessaiy. And 
then came the dinner, during which Mr. Penrose was 
very particular, as he said, to omit all allusion to dis- 
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agreeable subjects. ULbltj Lad to take her place at 
table, and to look acrosB at the vacant cliair tbat bad 
been placed for Will, and to feel tbe wbole weight of 
ber anders cl^anged opinion, witbout any opportanity 
of rising up against it Sbe could not say a word in 
self-defence, for sbe was in no way assailed; but sbe 
never raised ber eyes to bim, nor listened to balf-a- 
dozen words, witbout feeling tbat Mr. Penrose bad in 
bis own consciousness found ber out. He was not 
going to sbut bis doors against ber, or to recommend 
any cruel step. 'But ber cbaracter was cbanged in bis 
eyes. A sense tbat be was no longer particular as to 
wbat be said or did before ber, no longer influenced 
by ber presence, or elevated ever so little by ber com- 
panionsbip as be bad always been of old, came witb 
terrible effect upon Mary's mind. He was careless of 
wbat be said, and of ber feelings, and of bis own 
manners. Sbe was a woman wbo bad compromised 
berself, wbo bad no longer mucb claim to respect, in 
Uncle Penrose^s opinion. Tbis feeling, wbicb was, as 
it were, in tbe air, affected Mary in tbe strängest way. 
It made ber feel nearly mad in ber extreme suppression 
and quietness. Sbe could not stand on ber own de- 
fence, for sbe was not assailed. And Will wbo sbould 
liave stood by ber, bad gone over to tbe enemy's side, 
and deserted ber, and kept away. Wbere was be? 
wbere could be bave gone? Her boy — ber baby — 
tbe last one, wbo bad always been the most tenderly 
tended; and be was avoiding — avoiddng bis motber. 
Mary realized all tbis as sbe sat at tbe table; and at 
tbe same time sbe bad to respect tbe presence of tbe 
butler and Mr. Penrose^s servants, and make no sign. 
Wben sbe did not eat Mr. Penrose took particular 
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notice of it, and hoped that she was not allowing her- 
seif to be upset; and he talked, in an elaborate waj, 
of subjects that conld interest nobodj, keeping with 
too evident cantion from the one snbject which was in 
his mind all the while. 

This lasted until the servants had gone awaj, and 
Mr. Penrose had ponred out his first glass of port, for 
he was an old-fashioned man. He sat and sipped his 
wine with the qnietness of preparation , and Mary, too, 
bnckled on her armoor, and made a rapid inspection 
of all its joints and fastenings. She was sitting at the 
table, which had just been so luxuriously served, and 
where the purple fruit and wine were making a picture 
still; but she was as truly at the bar as ever culprit 
was. There was an interval of silence, which was 
very dreadful to her, and then, being unable to bear 
it any longer, it was Mary herseif who spoke. 

"I perceive that something has been passing here 
in which we are all interested," she said. "My poor 
boy has told you something he had heard — and I 
don't know, except in the most general way, what he 
has heard. Can you teil me, uncle? It is necessary 
I should know." 

"My dear Mary, these are very unpleasant affairs 
to talk about," said Mr. Penrose. "You should have 
had a female friend to support you — though, indeed, 
I don't know how you may feel about that. Will has 
told me aü» There was nobody he could ask ad vice 
from under the circumstances, and I think it was very 
sensible of bim to come to me." 

"I want to know what he wanted ad vice for^" said 
Mary, "and what it is you call all; and why WiO hai 
avoided me? I cannot think it is cLance that hm 
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kept him out so long. Whatever he has heard, he 
must have known that it wonld be best to talk it over 
with me." 

"He thought you would be angry," said Mr. Pen- 
rose, between the sips of bis wine. 

"Angry!" said Mary, and then ber beart melted at 
the childish fear. "Ob, unde, you should have ad- 
vised bim better," sbe said, "be is onlyaboy; and you 
know that whatever bappened, he had better have con- 
sulted bis own motber first. How should I be angry? 
Tbis is not like a cbildisb fi^eak, that one could be 
angry about" 

"No," said Mr. Penrose; "it is not like a cbildisb 
freak; but still I Üiink it was thewisest tbing be oould 
do to come to me. It is impossible you could be bis 
best counsellor wbere you are yourself so much con- 
cemed, and wbere such important interests are at 
stake." 

"Let me knowat once wbat you mean," said Mary, 
faintly. "Wbat important interests are at stake?" 

Sbe made a rapid calculation in ber mind at the 
moment, and ber beart grew sicker and sicker. Will 
bad been, wben sbe came to tbink of it, more tban a 
week away from bome, and many tbings migbt have 
bappened in that time — tbings wbicb sbe could not 
realize nor put in any sbape, but wbicb made ber 
spirit faint out of ber and all ber strength ooze away. 

"My dear Mary," said Mr. Penrose, mildly, "why 
should you keep up any pretence with me? Will has 
told me all. Tou cannot expect that a young man 
like bim, at the beginning of bis life, wonld relin- 
quish bis rights and give up such a fine succession 
merely out of consideration to your feelings. I am 
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very sorry for you, and he is very sorry. Nothing 
shall be done on our part to compromise you beyond 
what is absolutely necessary; but yonr anfortanate cir- 
cumstances are not bis fault, and it is only reasonable 
tbat he should claim bis rights." 

"What are bis rights?" said Mary; "what do you 
suppose my unfortunate circumstances to be? Bpeak 
plainly — or, stop; I will teil you what he has heard. 
He has heard that my husband and I were married in 
India before he was bom. That is quite true; and I 
suppose he and you think — " said Mary, coming to a 
sudden gasp for breath, and making a pause against 
her will. "Then I will teil you tbe facts," ahe said, 
with a labouring, long^drawn breath, when ehe was 
able to resume. "We were married in SeoÜand, as 
you and eVIerybody know; it was not a thing done in 
secret Everybody about Kirtell — eveiybody in the 
county knew of it We went to Earlfiton afterwards, 
where Hugh's motherwas, and to Aunt Agatha. There 
was no shame or concealment any where, and you know 
that. We went out to India after, but not tiü we had 
gone to see all our friends; and everybody knew — " 

"My wife even asked you here," said Mr. Penrose» 
reflectively. "It is very extraordinary-, I mentioned all 
that to Will: but, my dear Mary, what Ib the use of 
going over it in this way, when there is thia fact, 
which you don't deny, which proves that Mugh Och- 
terlony thought it necessary to do you justice at the 
last?" 

Mary was too much excited to feel either anger or 
shame. The colour scarcely deepened on her cheek, 
"I will teil you about that," she said. "I reeisted it 
as long as it was possible to resiBt. T^'^ ♦ 
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Gretna died, and his house and all his records were 
bumt, and the people were all dead who had been 
present, and I Lad lost tbe lines. I did not tbink 
tbem of anj consequence. And thea niy poor Hugh 
was seized with a panic — you remember bim, uncle," 
Said Mary, in ber excitement, witb tbe tears Coming 
to ber eyes. '^My poor Hugbl bow mucb be feit 
everything, bow bard it was for bim to be calm and 
reasonable wben be tbougbt our interests concemed. 
I bave tbongbt since, be bad some presentiment of 
wbat was going to bappen. He begged me for bis 
sake to consent tbat be migbt be sure tbere would be 
no difficulty about the pension or anytbing. It was 
like dragging my beart out of my breast," said Mary, 
with tbe tears dropping on ber bands, "but I yielded 
to please Am." 

And then tbere was a pause, inevitable on ber 
part, for ber beart was fuU, and she bad lost tbe 
faculty of Speech. As for Mr. Penrose, be gave quiet 
attention to all she was saying, and made mental notes 
of it while be fiUed himself anotber glass of wine. He 
was not an impartial listener, for be bad taken his side, 
and bad tbe conducting of the other case in his hands. 
Wben Mary came to herseif, and could see and bear 
again — wben ber beart was not beating so wildly in 
her ears, and her wet eyes bad shed their moisture, 
she gave a look at bim witb a kind of wonder, mar- 
velling tbat he said nothing. Tbe idea of not being 
believed wben she spoke was one which bad never 
entered into ber mind* 

"You expect me to say something," said Mr. Pen- 
rose, wben be caught her eye. "But I don't see wbat 
I can say. All tbat you bave told me just amounts 
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to this , that your first marriage rests upon your simple 
assertion; you have no documentary or any other kind 
of evidence. My dear Mary, I don't want to hurt 
your feelings, but if you consider how strong is your 
interest in it, what a powerftil motive you have to 
keep up that story, and that you confess it rests on 
your Word alone, you will see that, as Wilfrid's ad- 
viser, I am not justified in departing from the course 
we have taken. It is too important to be decided by mere 
feeling. I am verysorry for you, but I haveWilfiid's 
interests to think of," said Mr. Penrose, slowly swaJ- 
lowing his glass of wine. 

Mary looked at him aghast; she did not und er- 
stand him. It seemed to her as if some delusion had 
taken possession of her mind, and that the words con- 
veyed a meaning which no human words could bear. 
"I do not understand you," she said; "I suppose there 
is some mistake. What course is it you have taken? 
I want to know what you mean." 

"It is not a matter to be discussed with you," said 
Mr. Penrose. "Whatever happens I would not be 
forgetful of a lady's feelings. From the first I have 
said that it must be a matter of private arrangement ; 
and I have no doubt Hugh will see it in the same 
light. I have written to him, but I have not yet 
received a satisfactory answer. Under all the circum- 
stances I feel we are justified in asserting Wilfrid to be 
Major Ochterlony's only lawfnl son — " 

An involuntary cry came out of Mary 's breast She 
pushed her chair away from the table, and sat bendin^ 
forward, looking at him. The pangwas partly pby*^ 
as if some one had thrust a spear into her Leart 
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beyond that convulsive motion she coold neither move 
nor speak. 

*^ — and of ooorse he must be served beir to Ms 
nncle," said Mr. Penrose. "Where things so important 
are concemed^ jou cannot expect that feeling can be 
allowed to bear nndne sway. It is in this light that 
WilMd sees it. He is ready to do anything for you, 
anything for his brother; bat he cannot be expected to 
saenfice his l^al rights. I hope Hugh wiü see how 
reasonable this is, and I think for yonr own sake you 
shonld nse yonr inflnence with him. If he makes a 
stand, you know it will only min yonr character, and 
make everybody aware of the unhappy position of 
affairs; and it cannot do any good to him." 

Mary heard all this and a great deal more, and sat 
stupefied with a duU look of wonder on her face, 
making no reply. She thought she had fonned some 
coneeption of what was Coming to her, bat in reality 
she had no coneeption of it; and she sat listening, 
Coming to an anderstanding, taking it painfally into 
her mind, leaming to see that it had passed ont of the 
region of what might be — that the one great, fan- 
ciM, possible danger of her life had developed into a 
real danger, more dread^l, more appalling than any- 
thing she had ever conceived of. She sat thas, with 
her chair thrast back, looking in Mr. Penrose's face, 
following with her eyes all his anconcemed movements, 
feeling his words beat npon her ears like a stinging 
rain. And this was all trae; love, honoar, pride, or 
faith had nothing to do with it. Whether she was a 
wretefaed woman, devising a lie to cover her shame, or 
a pnre wife telling her tale with lofty trath and Indig- 
nation, mattered nothing. It was in this merciless 
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man^s hand, and nothing bnt merciless evidenoe and 
proof would be of any use. She sat and listened to 
bim, bearing tbe same words over and over; tbat ber 
feelings were to be considered; tbat noibing was to be 
done to expose ber*, tbat Will bad consented to tbat, 
and was anxious for tbat; tbat it mnst be matter of 
private arrangement, and (bat ber cbaracter must be 
spared. It was tbis iteration tbat roused Mary, and 
brongbt ber back, as it were, out of ber stupe^tion 
into life. 

"I do not understand all you are sayiiig," she said, 
at last; "it sounds like a boirible dream; I fee] as if 
you could not mean it: but one thing — - do you mean 
tbat Hugb is to be made to give up bis rights, by way 
of sparing me?" 

"By way of sparing a public trial and esipcaure — 
wbicb is wbat it must come to otberwise^'^ said Mr. 
Penrose. "I don't know, poor boy, how you can Uilk 
about bis rigbts.^' 

"Tben listen to me," said Mary^ riaing up, and 
bolding by ber cbair to support herseif; "I niay be 
weak, but I am not like tbat My boy sball Bot give 
up bis rigbts. I know wbat I am saying; if them 
should be twenty trials, I am ready to bear tbem, It 
sball be proved wbether in England a true woman 
cannot tefl b«r true story, and be beÜeved. Neither 
lie nor sbame bas ever attached to me. If I bave to 
see my own cbild brongbt against me — God forgive 
you! — I will try to bear it. My poor Willi my poor 
Will! — but Hughes boy sball not be sacrificed* WbatI 
my busband > my son, my own bonour — a womaii^s 
bonour involves all belonging to ber — — ^ Da vnn 
tbink /, for tbe sake of pain or exposoif^" 
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them all up? It must be that you have gone out of 
your senses, and don't know what you say. J, to saye 
myself at my son's ezpensel" 

"But Wilfrid is your son too," said Mr. Penrose, 
ghrinking somewhat into himself. 

"Oh, my poor Will! my poor Will!" said Mary, 
moauing in her heart; and after that she went away, 
and left the supporter of Willis cause startled, but not 
moved from his Intention, by himself. As for Mrs. 
Ochterlony, she went up into her room, and «ank down 
into the first chair that offered, and clasped her hands 
over her heart lest it should break forth from the ach- 
ing flesh. She thought no more of seeing Will, or of 
telling him her story, or delivering him from his delu- 
sion. What she thought of was, to take him into her 
arms in an infinite pity, when the poor boy, who did 
not know what he was doing, should come to himself. 
And Hugh — Hugh her husband, who was thought 
capable of such wrong and baseness — Hugh her boy, 
whose name and fame were to be taken from him, — 
and they thought she would yield to it, to save herseif 
a pang! When she came to remember that the night 
was passing, and to feel the chill that had crept over 
her, and to recall to herseif that she must not exhaust 
her strength, Mary paused in her thoughts, and feil 
upon her knees instead. Even that was not enough; 
she feil prostrate, as one who would have fallen upon 
the Deliverer's feet; but she could say no prayer. Her 
heart itself seemed at last to break forth, and soar up 
out of her, in a speechless supplication — "Let this 
cup pass!" Did He not say it once who had a heavier 
bürden to bear? 
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So Very late it was when Will came in, that he 
crept üp to his room with a silent stealth which feit 
more like ill-doing to him than any other sin he had 
been guiltyof. He crept to his room, though he would 
have been glad to have lingered, and warmed himself 
and been revived with food. But, at the end of this 
long, wretched day, he was more than ever unfit to 
face his mother, who he feit snre mnst be watehing for 
him, watchful and unwearied as she always had been. 
It did not occur to him that Mrs. Ochterlony, insensible 
for the moment to all sounds, was lying enveloped in 
darkness, with her eyes open, and all her facnlties at 
work, and nothing but pain, pain, ever, forever, in her 
mind. That she could be wound up to a pitch of emo- 
tion so great that she wonld not have heard whatever 
noise he might have made, that she wonld not have 
heeded him, that he was safe to go and come as he 
liked, so far as Mary was concemed, was an idea that 
never entered WilFs mind. He stole in, and went 
sofüy up the stairs, and swallowed the glass of wine the 
butler compassionately brought him, without even say- 
ing a Word of thanks. He was chilled to his bones, 
and his head ached, and a sense of confused misery was 
in all his frame. He crept into his bed like a savage, 
in the dark, seeking warmth, seeking forgetfalness, and 
hiding; so long as he could be hid, it did not matter. 
His mother could not come in with the light in her 
band to stand by his bedside, and drive all ghosts aüd 
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terrors away, for he had locked the door in bis panic. 
No deliverance oould come to bim, as it seemed, any 
way. If sbe was "angry" before, wbat mnst ßbe be 
now wben be bad fled and avoided ber? and poor Will 
lay breathing bard in tbe dark, wondering witbin bim- 
self why it was be dared not face bis motber. Wbat 
bad be done? Instead of baving spent tbe day in bis 
usnal fasbion, wby was be weary, and footsore, and ex- 
bansted, and sick in body and in mind? He bad 
meant ber no barm, be bad done no wrong be knew of. 
It was only a confosed, onintelligible weigbt on bis 
conscience, or ratber on bis consciousness , tbat bowed 
bim down, and made bim do tbings wbicb be did not 
understand. He went to sleep at bist, for bewas young 
and weary, and notbing could bave kept bim from 
sleeping; but be bad a bad nigbt He dreamed dread- 
ful dreams, and in tbe midst of tbem all saw Mary, 
always Mary, tbreatening bim, toming away from bim, 
leaving bim to fall over precipices and into perils. He 
Started up a dozen times in tbe course of tbat troubled 
nigbt, waking to a confused sense of solitude, and pain, 
and abandonment, wbicb in the dark and tbe silence 
were very terrible to bear. He was still only a boy, 
and be bad done wrong, dreadfid wrong, and be did 
not know wbat it was. 

In the moming wben Will woke tbings were not 
mnch better. He was utterly unrefireshed by bis night^s 
rest — if the partial unconscioasness of bis sleep could 
be called rest; and tbe thought be woke to was, tbat 
bowever sbe might receive bim, to-day be must see 
bis motber. Sbe might be, probably was, *^ angry ,^^ 
beyond anytbing be could conceive; but bowever tbat 
might be, he must see ber and meet ber wratb. It was 
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not nntil he had fuUy realized that thought^ that a 
letter was brought to Will, which increased bis excite- 
ment. It was a verj unusual thing for him to get 
letters, and he was startled accordingly. He tnmed it 
over and over before he opened it, and thonght it must 
be from Hugh. Hugh, too, mnst have adopted the 
plan of pouring out bis wrath against bis brother for 
want of any better defence to make. But then he per- 
ceived that the writing was not Hughes. When he 
opened it Will grew pale, and then he grew red. It 
was a letter which Nelly Askell had written before she 
wrote the one to Hugh, which had roused him out of 
bis despondencj. Something had inspired the litüe girl 
that daj. She had written this too, like the other, 
without very much minding what she meant. This is 
what Will read upon the morning of the daj which he 
already feit to be in every description a day of fate: — 

"WillI 
"I don't think I can ever call you dearWill again, 
or think of you as I used to do — oh. Will, what are 
you doing? If I had been you I would have been tied 
to the stake, tom with wild horses, done anything to 
that used to be done to people, rather than tum against 
my mother. / would have done that for my mother, 
and if I had had yours! Oh, Will, say you don't 
mean it! I think sometimes you can^t mean it, but 
have got deluded somehow, for you know you have a 
bad temper. How could you ever believe it? She is 
not my mother, but I know she never did any wrong. 
She may have sinned perhaps, as people say everybody 
sins, but she could never have done any wrowy; look in 
her face, and just try whether you can beliave it It 

Madxmna Mary, IL 18 
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is one comfort to me that if you mean to be so wicked 
(which I cannot believe of you), and were to win (which 
is not possible), you would never more have a day's 
happiness again. I hope you would never liave a day^s 
happiness. You would break her heart, for she is a 
woman, and thougb you would not break hü heart, you 
would put bis life all wrong, and it would haunt you, 
and you would pray to be poor, or a beggar, or any- 
thing rather than in a place that does üot belong to 
you. You may think I don't know, but I do know. I 
am a woman, and understand things better than a boy 
like you. Oh, Will! we used to be put in the same 
cradle, and dear Mrs. Ochterlony used to nurse us both 
when we were babies. Sometimes I think I should have 
been your sister. If you will come back and put away 
all thig which is too dreadful to think of , I will never 
more bring it up against you. I for one will forget it, 
as if it had never been. Nobody shall put it into your 
mind again. We will forgive you, and love you the 
same as ever; and whenyou areaman, and understand 
and see what it is you have been saved from, you will 
go down on your knees and thank God. 

"If I had been old enough to travel by myself, or 
to be allowed to do what I like, I should have gone to 
Liverpool too, to have given you no excuse. It is not 
80 easy to write; but oh, Will, you know what I mean. 
Come back, and let us forget that you were ever so 
foolish and so wicked. I could cry when I think of you 
all by yourself, and nobody to teil you what is right Come 
back, and nobody shall ever bring it up against you. Dear 
Will! don't you love us all too well to make us unhappy ? 
"Still your affectionate 

"NEH.Y." 
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This letter starded the poor boy, and affected him 
in a Strange way. It brought the tears to bis eyes. It 
toucbed bim somebow, not by its reproacbes, but by 
the thought that Nelly cared. She had gone over to 
Hugh's side like all the rest — and yet she cared and 
took npon her that right of reproach and accusation 
which is more tender than praise. And it made Will's 
heart ache in a duU way to see that they all thought 
him wicked. What had he done that was wicked? He 
ached, poor boy, not only in bis heart but in bis head, 
and all over him. He did not get up even to read bis 
letter, but lay in a kind of sad Stupor all the moming, 
i^ondering if bis mother was still in the house — won- 
dering if she would come to him — wondering if she 
was so angry that she no longer desired to see him. 
The house was more quiet than usual, he thought — 
there was no stir in it of voices or footsteps. Perhaps 
Mrs. Ocbterlony had gone away again — perhaps he 
was to be left bere, having got Uncle Penrose on bis 
side, to his sole Company — excommunicated and cast 
off by his own. Wilfrid lay pondering all these thoughts 
tili he could bear it no longer; instead of his pain and 
sbrinking a kind of dogged resistance came into bis 
mind; at least he would go and face it, and see what' 
was to bappen to him. He would go downstairs and 
find out, to begin with, what this silence meant. 

Perhaps it was just because it was so much later 
than usual that he feit as if he had been ill when he 
got up — feit his limbs trembling under him, and 
shivered, and grew bot and cold — or perhaps it was 
the fatigue and mental commotion of yesterday. By 
this time he feit sure that his mother must be gone. 
Had she been in the house she would have come to 

18» 
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see him. She wotüd have seized the opportunity when 
he cotüd not escape from her. No doubt she was gone, 
after waiting all yesterdaj for him, — gone either 
hating him or scoming him, casting him off from her; 
and he feit that he had not deserved that Perhaps he 
might have deserved that Hngh shonld tum his enemy 
— notwithstanding that, even for Hngh he feit him* 
seif ready to do anything — bnt to his mother he had 
done no härm. He had meditated nothing but good to 
her. Se woold not have thonght of marrying, or giv- 
ing to anj one but her the supreme place in his honse. 
He would never have asked her or made any doubt 
about it, but taken her at once to Earlston, and showed 
her everything there arranged according to her liking. 
This was what Will had always intended and settled 
upon. And his mother, for whom he would have done 
all this, had gone away again, offended and angry, 
abandoning him to his own devices. Bittemess took 
possession of his soul as he thought of it He meant 
it only for their good — for justice and right, and to 
have his own; and this was the cruel way in which 
they received it, as if he had done it out of unkind 
feelings — even Nellyl A sense that he was wronged 
came into Wilfrid's mind as he dressed himself, and 
looked at his pale face in the glass; and smoothed his 
brown long hair. And yet he stepped out of his room 
with the feelings of one who ventures upon an undis- 
covered country, a new region, in which he does not 
know whether he is to meet with good or evil. He 
had to Support himself by the rail as he went down- 
stairs. He hesitated and trembled at the drawing-room 
door, which was a room Mr. Penrose never occnpied. 
Breakfast must be over long ago. If there was any 
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lady in the house, no doubt she would be found 
there. 

He pnt bis band on tbe door, bnt it was a minnte 
or more before he could open it; and be beard no 
sonnd witbin. No donbt sbe bad gone away. He bad 
walked miles yesterday to avoid ber, but yet bis beart 
was sore and bled, and be feit deserted and miserable 
to tbink tbat sbe was gone. But wben Will bad opened 
tbe door, tbe sigbt be saw was more wonderful to bim 
tban if sbe bad been gone. Mary was seated at tbe 
table writing: sbe was pale, but tbere was sometbing 
in ber face wbicb told of unusual energy and resolution, 
a kind of inspiration wbicb gave cbaracter to every 
movement sbe made. And sbe was so mucb pre~occupied, 
tbat sbe sbowed no special excitement at sigbt of ber 
boy; sbe stopped and put away ber pen, and rose up 
looking at bim witb pitiful eyes. "My poor boy!" 
sbe Said, and kissed bim in ber tender way. And tben sbe 
sat down at tbe table, andwent back to ber letters again. 

It was not simple constemation wbicb strack Will; 
it was a mingled pang of wonder and bumiliation and 
sbarp disappointment. Only ber poor boy! — only tbe 
youngest, tbe cbild as be bad always been, not tbe 
young revolutionary to wbom Nelly bad written tbat 
letter, wbom Mrs. Ocbterlony bad come anxious and in 
baste to seek. Sbe was more anxious now about ber 
letters apparenüy tban about bim, and tbere was no- 
tbing but tenderness and sorrow in ber eyes; and wben 
sbe did raise ber bead again, it was to remark bis 
paleness and ask if be was tired. "60 and get some 
breakfast. Will," sbe said; but be did not care for 
breakfast. He bad not tbe beart to move — be sat in 
tbe deptbs of boyisb mortification and looked at ber 
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writing her letters. Was that all that it mattered? or 
was she only making a pretence at indifference? But 
Mary was too mach occupied evidently for anj pre> 
tence. Her whole £gare and attitude^ were fuU of 
resolution. Notwithstanding the pitj of her voice as 
she addressed him, and the longing look in her eyes, 
there was somethmg in her which Wilfrid had never 
seen hefore, which revealed to him in a kind of dull 
way that his mother was wonnd np to some great emer^ 
gency, that she had taken a great resolution, and was 
occupied by matters of life and death. 

^^You are very busy, it seems,'^ he said, peevishly, 
when he had sat for some time watching her, wonder- 
ing when she would speak to him. To find that she 
was not angry, that she had something eise to think 
about, was not half so great a relief as it appeared. 

"Yes, I am busy," said Mary. "I am writing to 
your brother, Will, and to some people who know all 
about me, and I have no time to lose. Your uncle 
Penrose is a hard man, and I am afraid he will be 
hard on Hugh." 

'^No, mother,^' said Will, feeling his heart beat 
quick; "he shall not be hard upon Hugh. I want to 
teil you that I want to have justice; but for anything 
eise — Hugh shall have whatever he wishea; and as 
for you — " 

"Oh, Will,*' Said Mrs. Ochterlony; and somehow 
it seemed to poor Willis disordered Imagination that she 
and his letter were speaking together — "I had almost 
forgotten that you had anything to do with it If you 
had but come first and ppoken to me — " 

"Why should I have come and spoken to you?'' 
said Will, growing into gradual excitement; "it will 
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not äo you any härm. I am your son as well as Hugh 
•■ — if it is his or if it is mine, what does it matter? I 
knew jou would be angry if I stood up for myself ; 
bat a mau mnst stand up for himself wlien he knowB 
what are his rights/^ 

"Will, you mnst listen to me," said Mary, pntting 
away her papers, and toming round to him. "It is 
Mr. Penrose who has pnt all this in your head: it conld 
not be my boy that had such tbonghts. Oh, Will! my 
poor child! And now we are in his pililess hands,^' 
Said Mary, with a kind of cry, "and it matters nothing 
what yon say or what I say. You have put yourself 
in his hands.*' 

"Stop, mothcr," said Will; "don't make such a dis- 
turbance about it. Uncle Penrose has nothing to do 
with it It is my doing. I will do anything in the 
World for you, whatever you like to teil me; but I 
wont let a fellow be there who has no right to be there. 
I am the heir, and I will have my rights.^' 

"You are not tiie heir," said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
frightened for the moment by his tone and his yehe- 
mence, and his stränge looks. 

"I heard it from two people that were botii there^' 
said Will, with a gloomy composure. "It was not 
without addng about it. I am not blaming you , . mo- 
ther — you might have some reason; — but it was I 
that was bom after that thing that happened in India. 
What is the use of stru^Hng agaiiist it? And if it is 
I that am the heir, why should you try to keep me 
out of my rights?" 

"Will," said Mary, suddenly driven back into re- 
gions of personal emotion, which she thought she had 
escaped from, and falling by instinct into those wild 
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weaknesses of personal argament to which women resort 
when thej are thus snddenly stang. ^'Will, look me 
in the face and teil me, Gan jou believe jonr dear 
fother, who was trae as — as heaven itself; can jou 
believe me, who never told you a lie, to have been 
Buch wretched deceivers? Gan jou thmk we were so 
wicked? Will, look me in the face!" 

"Mother,'* said Will, whose mind was too litüe 
imaginative to be moved by this kind of argament, 
except to a kind of impatience. "What does it matter 
my looking you in the face? what does it matter about 
my father being true? You might häve some reason 
for it. I am not blaming you; but so long as it was a 
fact what does tha6 matter? I don^t want to injure 
any one — I only want my rights." 

* It was Maiy^s tum now to be Struck dumb. 8he 
had thought he was afraid of her, and had fled firom 
her out of shame for what he had done; but he looked 
in her face as she told him with unhesitating firankness, 
and even that touch of impatience as of one whose 
common sense was proof to all such appeals. For her 
own part, when she was brought back to it, she feit 
the effect of the dread^l shock she had received; and 
she could not discuss this matter reasonably with her 
boy. Her mind feil off into a mingled anguish and 
horror and agonized sense of his sin and pity for him. 
"Oh, Will, your rights," she cried; "your rights! 
Your rights are to be forgiven and taken back, and 
loved and pitied, though you do not understand what 
love is. These are all the rights you have. You are 
young, and you do not know what you are doing. You 
have still a right to be forgiven." 

"I was not asking to be forgiven," said Will, 
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doggedly. ^'I have done no härm. I never said a 
Word against yon. I will give HugH whatever he likes 
to get himself comfortably out in the world. I don't 
want to make any ftiss or hurry. It can be quietly 
managed, if he will; but it^s me that Earlston ought to 
come to; and I am not going to be driven out of it by 
talk. I ehould just like to know what Hugh would do 
if he was in my place." 

"Hugh could never havebeen in your place," cried 
Mary, in her angnish and Indignation. "I ought to 
have seen this is what it would come to. I ought to 
have known when I saw your jealous temper, even 
when you were a baby. Oh, my little Will! How will 
you ever bear it when you come to your senses, and 
know what it is you have been doing? Slandering 
your dear father*s name and mine, though all the world i 
knows diflferent — and trying to supplant your brother, 
your eider brother, who has always been good to you. 
Grod forgive them that have brought my boy to this," 
Said Mary, with tears. She kept gazing at him, even 
with her eyes füll. It did not seem possible that he 
could be insensible to her look, even if he was insensible 
to her words. 

Wilfirid, for his part, got up and began to walk 
about the room. It was hard, very hard to meet his 
mother's eyes. "When she is vexed, she gives a feUow 
such a look." He remembered those words which he 
had said to Uncle Penrose only yesterday with a vague 
sort of recoUection. But when he got up his own 
bodily sensations somehow gave him enough to do. He 
half forgot about his mother in the stränge feeling he 
had in his physical frame, as if his limbs did not 
belong to him, nor his head either for that part, which 
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seemed to be floating about in the air, witHont any 
particular connexion witli the rest of him. It must be 
that be was so very tu*ed, for when he sat down and 
clntched at the arms of bis cbair, he seemed to come 
ont of bis confosion and seo Mrs. Ocbterlony again, 
and know wbat she had been talking about He said, 
with something that looked like soUenness: ^^Nobody 
bronght me to this — I brooght myself," in answer to 
wbat she had said, and feil, as it were, into a moody 
reverie, leaning npon the arms of bis cbair. Mary saw 
it, and thought it was that attitude of obstinate and 
immovable resolve into which she had before seen him 
fall; and she dried h^ eyes with a little flash of in- 
dignation, and tumed again to the half-finished letter 
which trembled in her hands, and which she could not 
force her mind back to. She said to herseif in a kind 
of despair, that the bitter cup must be drunk — that 
there was nothing for it but to do batde for her son's 
rights, and lose no time in vain outcries, but forgive 
the unhappy boy when he came to bis right mind and 
retumed to her again. She tumed away, with her 
heart throbbing and bleeding, and made an effort to 
recover her composure and finish her letter. It was a 
veiy important letter, and required all her thoughts. 
But if it had been hard to do it before, it was twenty 
times h^rder now. 

Just at that moment there was a commotion at the 
door, and a sound of some one entering below. It 
might be only Mr. Penrose Coming back, as he some- 
times did, to luncheon. But every sound tingled through 
Mrs. Ochterlony in the excitement of her nerves. Then 
there came something that made h^ spring to her feet 
— a Single tone of a voice Struck on her ear, which 
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ehe thonght could only be her own fanoy. But it was 
not her fancy. Some one came ruehing np the stairs, 
and dajshed into the room. Maiy gave a great cry, and 
ran into hie arms, and Will, startled and ronsed up 
from a sudden oblivion which he did not anderstand, 
drew bis hand across his heavy eyes, and looked np 
doubting, and saw Hngh — Hngh standing in the 
middle of the room holding his mother, glowing with 
fresh air, and health, and gladness. — Hughl How did 
he come there? Poor Will tried to rise from his chair, 
bat with a feeling that he was fixed in it for ever, 
like the lady in the fable. Had he been asleep? and 
where was he? Had it been bat a bad dream, and was 
this the Cottage, and Hngh come home to see them 
all? These were the qnestions that rose in Will's 
darkened mind, as he woke ap and drew his hand 
across his heavy eyes, and sat as if glaed in Mr. Pen^ 
rose's chair. 



CHAPTEB XXL 

Mb8. Ochterlont was almost as mach confased 
and as uncertain of her own feelings as WiU was. Her 
heart gave a leap towards her son; but yet there was 
that between them which put pain into even a meeiing 
with Hugh. When she had seen him last, she had 
been all that a spotless mother is to a yoath — his 
highest Standard, his most perfect type of woman* 
NoWf thoagh he wonld believe no härm of her, yet 
there had been a breath across her parfectioni there 
was something to explain; and Mary in her haart fiijii 
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a pang of momentaiy angnisli as acate as if the ac- 
cusation had been trae. To have to defend herseif-, to 
dear np her character to her boy! She took him into 
her amiB ahnest that she xnight not have to look him 
in the face, and held to him, feeling giddy and faint. 
Will was yonnger, and he himself had gone wrong, 
but Hugh was old enough to nnderstand it all, and 
had no consciousness on his own side to blunt his per- 
ceptions; and to have to teil him how it all was, and 
ezplain to him that she was not gnilty was almost as 
hard as if she had been obliged to confess that she was 
gnilty. She could not encounter him &ce to face, nor 
meet frankly the wonder and dismay which were no 
doubt in his honest eyes. Mary thonght that to look 
into them and see that wondering troubled question in 
them, "Is it so — have you done me this wrong?" 
woold be worse than being killed once for all by a 
straightforward blow. 

Bat there was no such thonght in Hugh's mind. 
He came up to his mother open-hearted, with no hesita- 
tion in his looks. He saw Will was there, but he did 
not even look at him; he took her into his arms, 
holding her fast with perhaps a sense that she clung 
to him, and held on by him as by a support. "Mother, 
don't be distressed," he said, all at once, "I have 
found a way to clear it all up." He spoke out loud, 
with his cheery voice which it was exhilaxating to hear, 
and as if he meant it, and feit the Ml signilcance of 
what he said. He had to put down his mother very 
genüy on the sofa after, and to make her lie back and 
prop her up with cushions; her high-strung nerves for 
an instant gave way. It was as if her natural protector 
had come back, whose Coming wonld clear away the 
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mists. Her own fears melted away from her wben she 
feit the warm clasp of Hngh^s anns, and the confident 
tone of bis yoice, not asking anj qnestions, bnt giving 
her assnrance, a pledge of sudden safety as it were. It 
was thk that made Maiy drop back, faint though not 
fainting, npon the friendly pillows, and made the room 
and everydiing swim in her eyes. 

'^Wbat ig it, Hugh?" she said faintly, as soon as 
she conld speak. 

^^It is all right, mother," said Hugb; ^^take my 
Word, and don't bother yourself any more about it I 
came on at once to see Uncle Penrose, and get bim out 
of this mess he has let himself into. I conld be angry, 
bnt it is no good being angry. On the whole, perhaps 
showing him bis foUy and making a decided end to it, 
is the best." 

"Oh, Hugb, never mind Uncle Penrose. Will, my 
poor Will! look, yonr brother is there," said Mary, 
rousing np. As for Hngh, he took no notice; he did 
not turn round, though bis mother put her band on 
bis arm; perhaps because bis mind was füll of other 
tbings. 

"We must have it setded at once," he said. "I 
hope you will not object, mother; it can be done very 
quietly. I found them last night, without the least pre- 
paration or even knowing they were in ezistence. It 
was like a dream to me. Don^t perplex yonrself about 
it, mother dear. It's all right — trust to me." 

"Whom, did you find?" said Mary, eagerly; "or 
was it the lines — my lines?" 

"It was old Sommerville's daughter," said Hugb, 
wiih an unsteady laugh, "who was there. 1 don^t be- 
lieye you know who old Sommerville or bis daughter 
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are. Never mind; I know all about ii I am not so 
simple as you were wben you were eigbteen and ran 
away and thougbt of nobody. And sbe says I am like 
my father," said Hngb, "the Gaptain, tbey called bim 
— bat not sucb a bonnie lad; and that there was no- 
body io be seen like bim for happiness and brightness 
on bis wedding-day. You see I know it all, motber — 
every word; and I am like bim, bnt not sncb a bonnie 
lad." 

**No," said Mary, witb a sob. Her resolntion bad 
gone firom ber witb ber misery. Sbe bad suddenly 
grown weak and bappy, and ready to weep like a cbild. 
^^No," sbe said, wiüi tbe tears dropping ont of ber 
eyes, "yon are not sucb a bonnie lad; you are none 
of you so bandsome as your father. Oh, Hugh, my 
dear, I don't know what you mean — I don't under- 
stand what you say." 

And sbe did not understand it, but that did not 
matter — sbe could not bave understood it at that 
moment, tbougb he bad given ber tbe clearest ex- 
planation. ßbe knew notbing, but that there must be 
deliverance somehow, somewbere, in tbe air, and that 
her firstbom was Standing by ber with ligbt and com- 
fort in bis eyes, and that bebind, out of ber sight, 
bis brotber taking no notice of bim, was her other 
boy. 

"Will is there," sbe said, hurriedly. "You bave 
not spoken to bim — teil me about tibis after. Ob, 
Hugh, Will is there!" 

Sbe put ber band on bis arm and tried to turn 
bim round; but Hugh's countenance darkened, and be- 
came as bis motber bad never seen it before. He took 
no notice of what sbe said, he only beut over ber, and 
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began to arrange the cushions, of which Maiy now 
seemed to feel no more need. 

"I do not like to see you here," he said; "you 
must eome out of this house. . I came that it might be 
all settled out of band, for it is too serious to leave in 
vain snspense. Bat after this, mother, neither you nor 
I, with my will, shall cross this threshold more." 

"But oh, Hughl Will! — speak to Will. Do not 
leave him unnoticed!" said Mary, in a passionate 
whisper, grasping bis band and reaching ap to bis 
ear. 

Hugb's look did not relent His face darkened 
while sbe looked at him. 

"He is a traitor!" he said, from out his elosed 
lips. And be turned his back upon bis brother, wbo 
sat at the other side of the room, straining all bis 
faculties to keep awake, and to keep the room steady, 
which was going round .and round bim, and to know 
something of what it all meant 

"He is your brother," said Mary; and then sbe 
rose, though sbe was stiU weak. "I must go to my 
poor boy, if you will not," sbe said. "Will!" 

Wben Will heard the sound of her voice, which 
came stränge to him, as if it came from another world, 
he too stumbled up upon bis feet, though in the effort 
ceiling and floor and walls got all coniused to him 
and floated about, Coming down on his brain as if to 
crush him. 

"Yes, mamma," he said; and came atrafght forward, 
dimly guiding bimself, as it were, towaxds her. He 
came against the fm'i^itiire with out knowiDg it, and 
Struck himself sharply against tlie great roand tahle^ 
which be walkecl straight to as if he could ba^e pasaed 
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throQgh it The blow made bim pause and open bis 
beavj eyes, and tben be sank into tbe nearest cbair, 
witb a weaiy sigb; and at tbat crisis of fate — at that 
moment wben vengeance was overtakmg bim — wben 
bis crnel bopes bad come to notbing, and bis ponisb- 
ment was beginning — dropped asleep before tbeir eyes. 
Even Hugb tumed to look at tbe stränge spectacle. 
Will was gbasüy pale. His long brown bair bang dis- 
ordered about bis face; bis bands clung in a desolate 
way to tbe arms of tbe cbair be bad got into; and be 
bad dropped asleep. 

At Ulis moment Mrs. Ocbterlony forgot ber eldest 
son, upon wbom tili now ber tbongbts bad been centred. 
Sbe went to ber boy wbo needed ber most, and wbo 
lay tbere in bis forlom youtb belpless and balf nn- 
conscioos, deserted as it were by all consolation. Sbe 
went to bim and put ber band upon bis bot forebead, 
and called bim by bis nama Once more Will balf 
opened bis eyelids; be said "yes, mamma,'' drearily, 
witb a con^ed attempt to look up; and tben be slept 
again. He slept, and yet be did not sleep; ber voiee 
went into bis mind as in tbe midst of a dream — some- 
tbing weigbed upon bis nerves and bis soul. He beard 
tbe cry sbe gave, even vaguely feit ber opening bis 
collar, putting back bis bair, putting water to bis lips 
— but be bad not fainted, wbicb was what ^e tbought 
in ber panic. He was only asleep. 

"He is ill," said Hugb, wbo, notwitbstanding bis 
just Indignation, was moved by tbe pitiM sigbt; "I 
will go for tbe doctor. Motber, don't be alarmed, be 
is only asleep.'' 

"Ob, my poor boyl" cried Mary, "be was wander- 
ing about all yesterday, not to see me, and I was bard 
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npon him. Oh, Hugh, 1117 poor boy! And in tbis 
bouse." 

Tbis was the scene upon whicb Mr. Penrose came 
in to lüncbeon witb bis usnal cbeerful composnre. He 
met Hngb at tbe door going for a doctor, and stopped 
bim; "You bere, B^ugb," be said, "tbis is very singnlar. 
I am glad you are sbowing so macb good sense; now 
we can come lo some satisfactory arrangement. I bardly 
boped so soon to assemble all ihe parties bere.^' 

"Good moming, I will see you later," said Hugb, 
passing bim quiekly and burrying out Tben it Struck 
Mr. Penröse Öiat all was not well. "Mary, wbat is tbe 
matter?" be said; "is it possible tbat you are so weak 
as to encourage your son in Standing out?" 

Mary bad no leisure, no intelligence for wbat be 
said. Sbe looked at bim for a moment vaguely, and 
tben tumed ber eyes once more upon ber boy. Sbe 
bad drawn bis bead on to ber sboulder, and stood sup- 
porting bim, bolding bis bands, gazing down in anxiety 
beyond all words upon tbe eolourless face, witb its 
beavy eyelids closed, and Ups a little apart, and quick 
irregulär breatb. Sbe was speaking to bim softly witb- 
out knowing it, saying, "Will, my darling — Will, 
my poor boy — Ob, WiU, speak to me;" wbile be lay 
back unconscious now, no longer able to struggle against 
tbe weigbt tbat oppressed bim, sleeping beavily on ber 
breast Mr. Penrose drew near and looked wonderingly, 
witb bis band in bis pocket and a sense tbat it was 
time for lüncbeon, upon tbis unexpected scene. 

"Wbat is.tbe matter?" be said, "is be asleep? 
Wbat are you making a fass about, Mary? You women 
always like a fass; be is tired, I daresay, after yester* 
day; let bim sleep and be^U be aU rigbt Bnt don't 
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stand there and tire joorself. HoUo, Will, wake np 
and lie down on the sofa. There goes the gong.^* 

''Letus alone, uncle," said Marj, piteoosly; "never 
mind us. 60 and get yonr luncheon. My poor boy is 
going to be ill; but Hugb is coming back, and we will 
have bim removed before be gets worse." 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Penrose; bnt still he looked 
corioasly at the pale sleeping face, and drew a step 
further off — "not cholera, do you think?" he asked, 
with a little anxiety — "coUapse, eh? — it can't be 
that?" 

"Oh, nncle, go away and get your luncheon, and 
leave ns alone," said Mary, whose heart fainted within 
her at the qnestion, even tnongh she was aware of its 
absurdity. "Do not be afraid, for we will take bim 
away." 

Mr. Penrose gave a "hnmph," partly indignant, 
partly satisfied, and walked about the room for a 
minnte, making it shake with bis portly form. And 
then he gave a low, short whistle, and went downstairs, 
as he was told. Quite a different train of speculation 
had entered into bis mind when he uttered that sound. 
If Wilfrid sbould die, the ehances were that some 
distant set of Ochterlonys, altogether unconnected with 
himself , would come in for the estate, supposing WilFs 
claim in the meantime to be substantiated. Perhaps 
•even yet it could be hnshed up; for to see a good 
thing go out of the family was more than he could 
bear. This was what Mr. Penrose was thinking of as 
he went downstairs. 

It seemed to Mary a long time before Hugh came 
back with the doctor, bnt yet it was not long: and 
Will still lay asleep, with bis head npon her Shoulder, 
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but moving üneasity at times, and apening bis eyes 
now and then. There conld be no donbt tbat be was 
going to be ill, but wbat tbe illness was to be, wbetber 
serious and malignant, or tbe mere result öf over- 
fktigae, over-tension and agitation of mind, even tbe 
doctor conld not teil. But at least it was possible to 
remove bim, wbicb was a relief to all. Mary did not 
know bow tbe aftemoon passed. Sbe saw Hugb 
Coming and going as sbe sat by ber sick boy, wbom 
tbey bad laid upon tbe sofa, and beard bim downstairs 
talkmg to uncle Penrose, and tben sbe was aware by 
tbe sonnd of carriage-wbeels at tbe door tbat be bad 
come to fetcb tbem; bnt all ber faculties were bnsbed 
and qnfeted as by tbe influence of poor WiU's sleep. 
Sbe did not feel as if sbe bad interest enougb left in 
tbe great question tbat bad occnpied her so profoundly 
on tbe previous nigbt as to ask wbat new light it was 
wbicb Hugb bad seemed to ber for one moment to 
tbrow on it. A momentary wonder tbriUed tbrougb 
ber mind once or twiee wbile sbe sat and waited; but 
tben Will would stir, or bis beavy eyelids would lift 
nnconsciously and sbe would be recalled to tbe present 
calamity, wbicb seemed nearer and more appalling tban 
any otber. Sbe sat in tbe quiet, wbicb, for WilFs 
sake, bad to be unbroken, and in ber anxiety and 
wom-out condition, berself by times slept "for sorrow," 
like tbose disciples among tbe olive-trees. And all 
otber a'ffairs feil back in ber mind, as into a kind of 
twiHgbt — a secondary place. It did not seem to 
matter wbat bappened, or bow tbings came to be de- 
cided. Sbe bad bad no serious illness to deal witb for 
many, many years — almost never before in ber life 
since tbose days wben sbe lost ber baby in India; and 
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ber Startled mind leapt forwaxd to all tragic possibilities 
— to calamity and death. It was a duU day, which, 
no doubt, deepened every shadow. Tbe grey twiligbt 
seemed to close in over ber before tbe day was balf 
spent, and tbe blinds were drawn down over tbe great 
staring Windows, as it was best tbey sboold be for Will, 
tbongb tbe sigbt of tbem gave Mary a pang. All tbese 
conjoined circumstances drove every feeling out of ber 
mind but anxiety for ber boy^s life, and bosbed ber 
faculties, and made ber life beat low, and stilled all 
otber interests and emotions in ber breast. 

Tben tbere came tbe busüe in tbe bonse wbicb was 
attendant upon Will's removal. Mr. Penrose stood by, 
and made no objection to it. He was satisfied, on tbe 
wbole, tbat wbatever it migbt be — fever, cbolera, or 
decline, or anytbing fatal, it sboold not be in bis bouse; 
and bis tbougbts were füll of tbat speculation about 
tbe results if Will sbould die. He sbook bands witb 
Mary when sbe foUowed ber boy into tbe carriage, and 
Said a word to comfort ber — 

"Don't worry yonrself about wbat we were talking 
of," be Said; "perhaps, after all, in case anytbing were 
to bappen, it ihigbt still be busbed up.^' 

"Wbat we were talking of?" asked Mary, vaguely, 
not knowing wbetber it was tbe old subject or tbe new 
one wbicb be meant; and sbe made bim no furtber 
answer, and went away to tbe lodging Hugb bad found 
for ber, to nurse ber son. Üncle Penrose went back 
discomfited into bis commodious bouse. It appeared, 
on tbe wbole, tbat it did not matter mucb to tbem, 
tbougb tbey bad made so great a fass about it. Hugb 
was tbe eldest son, even tbougb, perbaps, be migbt 
not be tbe beir; and Will, poor boy, was tbe youngest, 
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the one to be guarded and taken care of ; and whatever 
the trath might be aboat Mary^s marriage, she was 
their mother; and even at this yery moment, when they 
might have been thongbt to be tom asunder, and sepa- 
rated from each otber, nature had stepped in and they 
were all one. It was stränge, but so it was. Mr. Pen- 
rose had eyen spoken to Hugh, bat had drawn nothing 
from him bnt anxiety about the sick boy, to find the 
best doctor, and the best possible place to remove him 
to; not a word abont the private arrangement he had, 
no doubt, come to make, or the transfer of Earlston; 
and if Will shonld die, perhaps, it could yet be hushed 
np. This was the last idea in Mr. Penrose^s mind, as 
he went in and shnt behind him the resonnding door. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The illness of Will took a bad tum. Instead of 
being a mere accumulation of cold and fatigae, it de- 
veloped into fever, and of the most dangerous kind. 
Perhaps he had been bringing it on for a long time by 
bis careless ways, by his long vigils and over thought-, 
and that day of wretched wandering, and all the con- 
ftised agitation of his mind had brought it to a climax. 
This at least was all that conld be said. He was very 
ill; he lay for six weeks between life and death; and 
Mrs. Ochterlony, in his sick-room, had no mind nor 
nnderstanding for anything but the care of him. Aunt 
Agatha would have come to help her, but she wanted 
no help. She lived as women do live at such times, 
without knowing how — witibout sleep, without food, 
without air, without rest to her mind or comfort to her 
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heart. Except, indeed, in Hughes face, whicb was as 
anxions as her own, bat looked in upon her watching, 
from time to time like a face out of heavea. She had 
been made to understand all about it — bow ber prayer 
bad been granted, and tbe cnp bad passed £rom ber, 
and ber bononr and ber cbildren^s bad been vindicated 
for ever. Sbe bad been made to anderstand tbis, and 
bad given God tbanks, and feit one weigbt tbe lese 
upon ber soul; bat yet sbe did not anderstand it any 
more tban Will did, wbo in bis wanderings talked 
witbout cease of tbe looks bis motber gave bim; and 
wbat bad be done? He woidd murmur by tbe bour 
sucb broken onreason as be bad talked to Mary tibe 
moming before be was taken ill — tbat be meant to 
injure nobody — tbat all be wanted was bis rigbts — 
tbat be would do anytbing for Hugb or for bis motber 
— only be must bave bis rigbts; and wby did tbey all 
lock at bim so, and wbat did Nelly mean, and wbat 
bad be done? lifos. Ocbterlony sitting by bis bedside 
witb tears on ber pale cbeeks eame to a knowledge of 
bis mind wbicb sbe bad never possessed before — as 
clear a knowledge as was possible to a creatare of so 
different a natare. And sbe gave God tbanks in ber 
beart tbat tbe danger bad been averted, and remem- 
bered, in a confused way, tbe name of old Sommer- 
ville, wbiob bad been engraved on ber memory years 
before, wben ber busband forced ber into tbe act wbicb 
bad coflt ber so mucb misery. Mary conld not bave 
explained to any one bow it was tbat old Sommerville's 
name eame back witb tbe sense of deliverance. For 
tbe moment sbe would scarcely bave been surprised to 
know tbat be bad come to life again to remedy tbe 
wrongs bis deatb bad brougbt about All tbat sbe 
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knew was that his tiame was involved in It, and tbat 
Hugb was satisfied, and the danger over. She said it 
to herseif sometimes in an apologetic waj as if to ae- 
count to herseif fot the suddenness witb whidi all in- 
terest on the subject had passed out of her thoughts. 
The danger was oyer, Two dangers so appalling could 
not exist together. The chanoes are that Willis im- 
mediate and present peril would have engrossed her all 
the same, even had all not been well for Hugh. 

When he had placed his mother and brother in the 
rooms he had taken for them, and had seen poor Will 
laid down on the bed he was not to quU for long) 
Hugh went back to see Mr. Penrose. He was agitated 
and exdted, and much melted in his heart by his bro- 
ther^s illness; bat still, though he might forgive Will, 
he had no thought of forgiving the eider man, who 
ought to have given the boj better counsel: but he was 
very cool and collected, keeping his Indignation to 
himself , and going very fuUy into detail. Old Sommer- 
ville^s daughter had been married, and lived with her 
husband at the border village where Mary^s marriage 
had taken place. It was she who had waited on the 
bride, with all the natural excitement and interest be- 
longing to the ooeasion; and her husband and she, 
young themselves, and füll of sympathy with the hand- 
some young eouple, had stolen in after them into the 
homely room where the marriage ceremony, such as it 
was, was performed. The woman who told Hugh this 
Story had not the faintest idea that suspicion of any 
kind rested upon the faots she was namiting, neither 
did her hearer teil her of it He had listened with what 
eagemess, with what wonder and delight may be 
imagined, while she went into all the details. *'She 
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mB,jn\ mind me, bat I mind her/' the anxions hiBto- 
riaD had said, her thoughts dwelling not on the mn* 
awaj mairiage she was tolking of , as if that conld be 
of importance, bnt on the nnbnilt lodge, and the 
ehances of getting it if she co«ld bat awake the interest 
of the young squire. "She had on bnt a cotton gown, 
as was not for the likes of her on her wedding-daj, and 
a bit of a straw-bonnet; and it was me as took off her 
shawl, her hands being trembly a bit, as was to be ex- 
pected; I took her shawl off afore she came into the room, 
and I slipped in after her, and made Bob come, thongh 
he was shy. Bless your heart, sir, the Captain and Ihe 
yonng lady never noticed him nor me." 

Hngh had receiyed all these details into his mind 
with a distinetness which only the emergency conld 
hare made possible. It seemed to himself that he saw 
the scene — more clearly, far more clearly, than that 
dim Vision of the other scene in India, which now he 
ventared in his heart to believe that he recoUected too. 
He told everything to Mr. Penrose, who sat with glnm 
conntenance, and listened. "And now, nncle," he said, 
"I will teil yon what my mother is ready to do. I 
don^t think she nnderstands what I haye told her abont 
my evidence; bnt I fonnd this letter she had been 
writing when Will was taken ill. Yon can read it if 
yon please. It will show yon at least how wrong 
yon were in thinking she would ever desert and 
abandon me." 

"I never thought she wonld desert and abandon 
you," said Mr. Penrose; "of conrse every one mnst 
see that so long as yon had the property it was her 
interest to stick to yon — as well as for her own sake. 
I don't see why I should read the letter; I daresay it 
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18 some bombastical appeal to somebody — sbe appealed 
to me last night — to believe her; as if personal 
credibility was to be built npon in the absence of all 
proofs." 

"Bnt read it all the «ame,^* said Hngh, whose face 
was flushed with excitement. 

Mr. Penrose pnt on bis spectacles, and took the 
half-finished letter reluctantly into bis band. He tomed 
it round and all over to see who it was addressed to; 
but there was no address; and when he began to read 
it, he saw it was a letter to a lawyer, stating her ease 
distincüy, and asking for advice. Was there not a 
way of getting it tried and settled, Mary had written; 
was there not soäie court that could be appealed to at 
once, to examine all the evidence, and make a decision 
that wonld be good and stand, and conld not be re- 
opened? ^^I am ready to appear and be examined, to 
do anything or everyliing that is necessary," were the 
last words Mrs. Ochterlony had written; and then she 
had forgotten her letter, forgotten her resolution and 
her fear, and everything eise in the World but her boy 
who was ill. Her other boy, after he had set her heart 
free to devote itself to the one who now wanted her 
most, had found the letter; and he, too, had been set 
free in bis tum. üp to that very last moment he had 
feared and donbted what Mr. Penrose called the '*ex- 
posnre" for bis mother; he had been afraid of wonnding 
her, afraid of making any Suggestion that could imply 
publicily. And upon the letter which Mr. Penrose 
tumed thus about in bis band was at least one large 
round blister of a tear — a big drop of compunction, 
and admiration, and love, which had dropped upon it 
out of Hughes proud and joyful eyes. 
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^'Ah,^^ Said Unde Fearose, who was evidently 
Bta^gered: and he took off bis spectaeles ^nd put them 
back in tbeir case. "If she were to make up ber mind 
to that,^^ be continued slowly, "I woald not say tbat 
you migbt not bave a cbance. It would baye tbe look 
of being confident in ber case. 1^11 teil yoa wbat, 
Hagb/* be went on, cbanging bis tone. '^Does tbe 
doctor give mncb bope of Will?" 

"Mucb bopel" cried Hngb, faltering. '^Good 
beayensl uncle, wbat do you mean? Has be told 
you anytbing? Wby, tbere is every cbance — every 
bope," 

"Don't get excited," said Mr. Penrose. "I bope 
so I am sore. Bat wbat I bave to say is tbis: if any- 
tbing were to bappen to Will, it would be some distant 
Oebterlonys, I suppose, tbat would come in after bim 
— supposing you were put aside, you know. I don't 
mind working for Will, but I'd bave notbing to do 
witb tbat / Gould not be tbe means of sending tbe 
property out of tbe £amily. And I don^t see now, in 
tbe tum tbings bave taken, tbat tbere would be any 
particular diMculty between ourselves in busbing it 
aU up." 

^'In busbing it up?" said Hugb, witb an astonisbed 
look. 

"Yes, if we bold our tongues. I daresay tbat is 
all tbat would be necessary," said Mr. Penrose. '^If 
you only would bave tbe good sense all of you to bold 
your tongues and keep your counsel, it migbt be easily 
bushed up." 

But Uncle P^irose was not prepared for tbe sbower 
of Indignation tbat fdl npon bim. Hugb got up and 
made bim an oration, wbicb tbe young man poured 
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forth out of the fnlness of bis heart; and said, God 
forgiye him for the härm he had done to one of thern, 
for the härm he had tried to do to all — in a tone 
very little in harmony with the prayer; and shook off, 
as it were, the dnst off his feet against him, and rushed 
from the house, carrying, folded up carefiilly in his 
pocket-book, his mother^s letter. It was she who had 
fonnd out what to do — she whose reluctance, whose 
hesitation, or shame, was the only thing that Hugh 
would have feared. And it was not only that he was 
touched to the heuft by his mother's readiness to do 
all and every thing for nim; he was proud, too, with 
that sweetest of exultation which recognises the abso- 
lute lest in its best beloved. So he went through the 
suburban streets carrying his head high, with moisture 
in his eyes, but the smile of hope and a satisfied heart 
upon his Ups. Hush it upl when it was all to her 
gloiy from the first to the last of it. Eather write it 
up in letters of goid, that all the world might see it. 
This was how Hugh, being still so young, in the pride 
and emotion of the moment, thought in his heart. 

And Mrs. Ochterlony, by her boy's sick-bed, knew 
nothing of it all. She rememb^ed to ask for her 
blotting-book with the letters in it which she had been 
writing, but was satisfied when she heard Hugh had 
it; and she accepted Üie interrention of old Sommer- 
vüle, dead or living, without demanding too many ex- 
planations. She had now something eise more absorbing, 
more engrossing, to oocupy her, aad two supreme emo* 
tions cannot hold place in the mind at the same time. 
Will required constant care, an attention that never 
slumbered, and she would not have any one to share 
her watch with her. She found time to write to Aunt 
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Agatba, wbo wanted to come, giving tlie cheerfuUest 
view of matters that was possible, and declaring that 
she was quite able for what she had to do. And l^aay 
had another offer of assistance which tonched her, and 
yet bronght a smile to her face. It was from Mrs. 
Kirkman, offering to come to her assistance at once, 
to leave all her responsibilities for the satisfaction of 
being with her Mend and sustaining her strengdi and 
being "usefur* to the poor snfferer. It was a most 
anxious letter, füll of the wärmest entreaties to be 
allowed to come, and Marj was moved by it, thongh 
she gaye it to Hugh to read with a faint smile on 
her lip. 

"I always told you she was a good woman," said 
Mrs. Ochterlony. "If I were to let her come, I know 
she would make a slave of herseif to serve ns both." 

"But yon will not let her come," said Hugh, with 
a little alarm; '^I don^t know about yonr good woman. 
She wonld do it, and then teil everybody how glad she 
was that she had been of so much use." 

'^But she is a good woman in spite of her talk," 
said Mary; and she wrote to Mrs. Kirkman a letter 
which filled the soul of the coloneVs wife with many 
thonghts. Mrs. Ochterlony wrote to her that it wonld 
be vain for her to have any help, for she coold not 
leave her boy — could not be apart from him while 
he was so ill, was what Mary said — but that her 
friend knew how streng she was, and that it would not 
hurt her, if God would but spare her boy. "Oh, my 
poor Willi don't forget to think of him," Mary said, 
and the heart which was in Mrs. Kirkman^s wordy 
bosom knew what was meant And then partly, per- 
lt was her fault; she might have been wise, she 
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might haye held her peace when Will came to ask 
that fatal information. And yet, perhaps, it might be 
for bis good — or perhaps — perbaps, God belp bim, 
be migbt die. And tben Mrs. Kirkman^s beart sank 
witbin ber, and sbe was softer to all tbe people in ber 
district, and did not feel so sure of taking upon ber tbe 
part of Providence. Sbe could not but remember bow 
sbe bad prayed tbat Mary sbould not be let alone, and 
bow Major Ocbterlony bad died after it, and sbe bad 
feit tbat tbat was not wbat sbe meant, and tbat God, 
so to speak, bad gone too far. If tbe same tbing were 
to bappen again! Sbe was bumble and softened to all 
ber people tibat day, and sbe spent bours of it upon 
ber knees, praying witb tears Streaming down ber 
cbeeks for Will. And it was not tili füll twenty-four 
bours after tbat sbe could take any real comfort from 
tbe tbougbt tbat it must be for all tbeir good; wbicb 
sbows tbat Mrs. Ocbterlony*s idea of ber after all was 
rigbt. 

Tbese were but momentary breaks in tbe long 
stretcb of pain, and terror, and lingering and sickening 
bope. Day after day went and came, and Mary took 
no note of tbem, and knew notbing more of tbem tban 
as tbey grew ligbt and dark upon tbe pale face of ber 
boy. Hugb bad to leave ber by times, but tbere was 
no break to ber in tbe long-continued vigil. His affairs 
bad to go on, bis work to be resumed, and bis life to 
proceed again as if it bad never come to tbat füll stop. 
But as for Mary, it began to appear to ber as if sbe 
bad lived all ber life in tbat sick room. Tben Islay 
came, always steady and trustwortby. Tbis was to- 
wards tbe end, wben it was certain tbat tbe crisis must 
be approacbing for good or for evil. And poor Aunt 
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Agatha in her anxietj and her loneliness had fallen ill 
too, and wrote plaintive, enffering letters, which mored 
Mary's heart even in the great Stupor af her own 
anxiety. It was then that Hugh went, nmch against 
his will, to the Cottage, at his mother^s entreaiy, to 
oarry comfort to the poor old lady. He had to go to 
Earlston to see after his own business, and from thenee 
to Aunt Agatha, wbose anxiety was no less great at a 
distance than thoirs was at hand; and Hngfa was to be 
telegraphed for at onoe if there was ^'any change." 
Any change! — that was the way they had got to 
speak, saying it in a whisper, as if afraid to trost the 
very air with words which implied so much. Hugh 
stole into the sick room before he went away, and saw 
poor Will, or at least a long white outline of a face, 
with two big starüing eyes, black and shining, which 
must be WilFs, lying back on the pillows; and ho 
lieard a babble of weaiy words about his mother and 
Nellgr, and what had he done? and withdrew as noise- 
lessly as he entered, with the tears in his eyes, and 
that poignant and intolerable anguish in his heart with 
which the young receive the first intimation that one 
near to them must go away. It seemed an offence to 
Hugh, as he left the house to see so many lads in the 
streets, who were of Will's age, and so many children 
encumbering the place everywhere, unthought of, un- 
cared for, unloved, to whom almost it would be a 
benefit to die. But it was not one of them who was to 
be taken, but Will, poor Will, ike youngest, who had 
been led astray, and had still upon his mind a sense of 
guilt. Hugh was glad to go to work at Earlston to 
get the thought out of hi« mind, glad to occupy him- 
self about the museum, and to try to forget that his 
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brother was slowlj approaching the erisis, after whicb 
perhaps there might be nü hope; and bis beart beat 
loud in bis ears every time be beard a sound, dreading 
tbat it migbt be tbe promised summons, and tbat ^^some 
cbange^' — dreadM intimation — bad oecurred; and 
it was in tbe same State of mind tbat be went on to 
tbe Cottage, looking into tbe railway people^s faces at 
every Station to see if, perbaps, tbey bad beard some- 
thing. He was not much like carrying comfort to any- 
body* He bad never been witbin reaeb of tbe sbadow 
of deatb before, except in tbe case of bis nncle; and 
bis uncle was old, and it was nataral be sbonld die — 
bnt Willi Wbenever be said, or beard, or even tbongbt 
tbe name bis beart seemed to swell, and grow ^^grit," 
as tbe Gumberland folks said, and climb into bis 
tbroat. 

But yet tbere was consolation to Hngb even at 
suob a moment. Wben be arrived at tbe Cottage be 
found Nelly tbere in attendance npon Annt Agatba; 
and Nelly was füll of wistfol anxiety, and bad a i^rld 
of silent qnestions in ber eyes. He bad not written to 
ber in answer to ber letter, tbongb it bad done so mueb 
for bim. Nobody bad written to tbe girl, wbo was 
obliged to stay qniet at bome, and ask no qaestions, 
and occupy berself about otber matteis. And no donbt 
Nelly bad snfPered and migbt bave made berself very 
nnbappy, and feit berself deeply neglected and injured, 
bad sbe been of tbat manner of natnre. Sbe bad beard 
only tbe evident facts wbicb everybody knew of — tbat 
Will bad been taken ill, and tbat Hugb was in Liver- 
pool, and even Islay bad been aent for; but wbetber 
WilFs illness was anytbing more tban ordinary disease, 
or bow tbe family affairs, wbicb lay nndemeatb, were 
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belüg setüed, Nelly could not teil. Nobody knew; not 
Aunt Agatha, nor Mrs. Kirkman, thongh it was her 
hand which had helped to set everything in motion. 
Sometimes it occurred to Nelly that Mr. Hagh* might 
have written to her; sometimes she was disposed to 
fear that he might be angry — might think she had no 
right to interfere. Men did not like people to interfere 
with their affairs, she said to herseif sometimes, even 
when they meant — oh! the very kindest; and Nelly 
dried her eyes and would acknowledge to herseif that 
it was just. Bat when Hugh came, and was in the 
same room with her, and sat by her side, and was just 
the same — nay, perhaps, if that could be, more than 
just the same — then it was more than Nelly's strength 
of mind coidd do to keep from questioning him with 
her eyes. She gave litde glances at him which asked 
— "Is all well?" — in language plainer than words; 
and Hugh*s eyes, overcast as they were by that shadow 
of death which was upon them, could not* ans wer 
promptly — "All is well." And Aunt Agatha knew 
nothing of this secret which lay between them; so far 
as MissSeton had been informed as yet, Willis running 
away had been but a boyish freak, and his illness an 
ordinary fever. And yet somehow it made Hugh take 
a brighter view of everything — made him think less 
drearily of Willis danger, and be less alarmed about 
the possible arrival of a telegram, when he read the 
question in Nelly Askell's eyes. 

But it was the morning after his arrival before he 
could make any response. Aunt Agatha, who was an 
invalid, did not come downstairs early, and the two 
young creatures were left to each other^s Company. 
Then there ensued a little interval of repose to Hughes 
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mind, which had been so mucb disturbed of late, wbicb 
he did not feel willing to break even by entering upon 
matters wbicb migbt produce a still greater confidence 
and rapprochement. All that bad been passing lately 
bad given a severe sbock to bis careless youtb, wbicb, 
before tbat, bad never tbougbt deeply of anytbing. 
And to feel bimself tbns separated as it were from tbe 
World of anxiety and care be bad been living in , and 
floated in to tbis qniet nook, and seated bere all tran- 
qoil in a nameless exquisite bappiness, witb Nelly by 
bim, and nobody to interfere wiüi bim, did bim good, 
poor fellow. He did not care to break tbe spell even 
to satisfy her, nor perbaps to produce a more exquisite 
deligbt for bimself. Tbe rest, and tbe sweet unex- 
pressed sympatby, and tbe soft atmospbere tbat was 
about bim, gave Hugb all tbe consolation of wbicb at 
tbis moment be was capable; and be was only a man 
— and be was content to be tbus consoled witbout in- 
quiring mucb wbetber it was as satisfactory for ber. It 
was only wben tbe ordinary routine of tbe day began, 
and disturbed tbe tete-ä-tete ^ tbat be betbougbt bim of 
bow mucb remained to be explained to Nelly; and tben 
be asked ber to go out witb bim to tbe garden. ^'Come 
and sbow me tbe roses we used to water ,*^ said Hugb; 
"you remember?" And so tbey went out togetber, 
witb perbaps, if tbat were possible, a more entire pos- 
Session of eacb otber's society — a more complete Sepa- 
ration from everybrfdy eise in tbe world. 

Tbey went to see tbe roses, and tbougb tbey were 
fading and sbabby, witb tbe last flowers overblown and 
disconsolate, and die leaves dropping off tbe brancbes, 
tbat melancboly sigbt made little impression on Nelly 
and Hugb. Tbe two indulged in certain reminiscences 
Madonna Jfory. IL 20 
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of what had been, "you remember?" — Comings back 
of the sweet recent nntronbled past, such as give to 
the pleasant present and fair futore their greatest charm. 
And then all at once Hugh stopped short, and looked 
in bis companion^s face. He said it witbout tbe least 
Word of inüroduction, leaping at once into the beart of 
tbe snbject, in a way wbicb gave poor Nelly no warn- 
ing, no time to prepare. 

'^Nelly," be said, all at once, "I never tbanked 
you for your letter." 

"Ob, Mr. Hugb!" cried Nelly, and ber beart gave 
a sndden tbump, and tbe water sprang to ber eyes. 
Sbe was so mncb starüed tbat sbe put ber band to ber 
side to relieve tbe sndden panting of ber breath. "I 
was going to ask yon if you bad been angry?** sbe 
added, after a pause. 

"Angryl How conld I be angry?" said Hngb. 

"You migbt bave tbougbt it was very impertinent 
of me talking of tbings I bad no business wiöi," said 
Nelly, witb downcast eyes. 

"Impertinent! Perhaps you suppose T would tbiuk 
an angel impertinent if it came down from beaven for 
a moment, and sbowed a little interest in my con- 
cerns?" said Hugb. "And do you really tbink you 
bave no business witb me, Nelly? I did not tbink 
you were so indifferent to your friends." 

"To be sure we are very old friends," said Nelly, 
witb a blusb and a smile-, but sbe saw by instinct tbat 
sucb talk was dangerous. And tben sbe put on ber 
steady little face and looked up at bim to put an end 
to all tbis nonsense. — "I want so mucb to bear about 
dear Mrs. Ocbterlony," sbe said. 

"And I bave never told you tbat it bad come all 
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light/^ Said Hugh. *^I was so bnsy at first I had no 
time for writing letters; and last night there was Aunt 
Agatha, who knows nothing about it; and this moming 

— well this morning you know, I was thinking of 
nothing but you — " 

"Oh, thank you," said Nelly, with a little con- 
^ion, "but teil me more, please. You said it was 
aU right — " 

"Yes," said Hugh, "but I don't know if it ever 
would have come right but for your letter-, I was down 
as low as ever a man could be; I had no heart for 
anything; I did not know what to think even about 

my about anything. And then your dear little 

letter came. It was that that made me something of a 
man again. And I made up my mind to face it and 
not to give in. And then all at once the proof came 

— some people who lived at Oretna and had seen the 
marriage. Did you go there?" 

"No," said Nelly, with a tremulous voice; and now 
whatever might come of it, it would have been quite 
impossible for her to raise her eyes. 

"Ah, I see," said Hugh, "it was only to show me 
what to do — but all the same it was your doing. If 
you had not written to me like that, I was more likely 
to have gone and hanged myself , than to have minded 
my business and seen the people. Nelly, I will always 
say it was you." 

"No — no," Said Nelly, withdrawing, not without 
some difficulty, her band out of bis. "Never mind 
me; I am so glad — I am so very glad; but then I 
don't know about dear Mrs. Ochterlony — and oh, poor 

wmi" 

His brothQr^s name made Hugh fall back a little. 

20* 
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He had very nearly forgotten everything just then ex- 
cept Nelly herseif. But when he remembered that his 
brother, perhaps, might be dying 

"You know how ill he is," he said, with a little 
shudder. ^^ISfelly, it must be selfish to be happy. I 
had almost forgotten about poor Will." 

"Oh, no, no," cried Nelly; "We must not forget 
about him; he never could mean it — he would have 
come to himself one day. Oh, Mr. Hugh " 

"Don't call me that," cried the young man; 
"You say Will — why should I be different. Nelly? 
If I thought you cared for him more than for 
me 

"Oh, hush!" said Nelly, "how can you think of 
such things when he is so ill, and Mrs. Ochterlony in 
such trouble. And besides, you we different," she 
added hastily; and Hugh saw the quick crimson going 
up to her hair, over her white brow and her pretty 
neck, and again forgot Will, and everything eise in the 
World. 

"Nelly," he said, "you must care for me most. I 
don^t mind about anything without that I had rather 
be in poor Will's place if you think of somebody eise 
just as the same as of me. Nelly, look here — there 
is nobody on earth that I can ever feel for as I feel 
for you." 

"Oh, Mr. Hugh!" cried Nelly. She had only one 
band to do anything with, for he held the other fast, 
and she put that up to her eyes, to which the 
tears had come, though she did not very well know 
why. 

"It is quite true," cried the eager young man. 
"You may think I should not say it now; but Nelly, 
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if there are ill news stall I not want you to comfort 
me? and if there are good news you will be as glad as 
I am. Oh, Nelly, don't keep silent like that, and tum 
yonr head away — you know there is nobody in the 
World that loves you like me." 

"Oh, please don't say any more just now," said 
Nelly, through her tears. "When I think of poor Will 

who is perhaps And he and I were babies to- 

gether; it is not right to be so happy when poor 

Will Yes, oh yes — another time I will not 

mind." 

And even then poor Uelly did not mind. They 
were both so young, and the sick boy was far away 
from them, not under their eyes as it were; and even 
whatever might happen, it could not be utter despair 
for Hugh and Nelly. They were selfish so far as they 
could not help being selfish — they had their moment 
of delight Standing there under the faded roses, with 
the dead leaves dropping at their feet. Neither autumn 
nor any other chill — neither anxiety nor suspense, 
nor even the shadow of death could keep them asunder. 
Had not they the more need of each other if trouble 
was Coming? That was Hugh's philosophy, and NeUy's 
heart could not say him nay. 

But when that moment was over Aunt Agatha's 
voice was heard calling from an upper window. "Hugh, 
Hugh!" the old lady called. "I see a man leaving the 
Station with a letter in his band — It is the man 
who brings the telegraph — Oh, Hugh, my dear 
boyl" 

Hugh did not stop to hear any more. He woke up 
in a moment out of himself, and rushed forth upon the 
read to meet the messenger, leaving Nelly and his joy 
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behind him. He feit as if he had been guilty theo, 
bat 88 he flew along the road he had no time to think. 
As for poor Nelly, ehe took to Walking up and down 
the lawn, keeping him in sight, with limbs that trembled 
under her, and eyes half blind with tears and terror. 
Nelly had snffered to some extent £rom the influence of 
Mrs. Kirkman's training. She could not feel sure that 
to be very happy, nay blessed, to feel one^s seif fall of 
joy and unmingled content, was not something of an 
offence to God. Ferhaps it was selfish and wicked at 
that moment, and now the punishment might be Com- 
ing. If it should be so, would it not be her fault. She 
who had let herseif be persuaded, who ought to have 
known better. Annt Agatha sat at her window, sob- 
hing, and saying little prayers aloud without knowing 
it. "God help my Mary! Oh God, help my poor 
Mary! give her strength to bear itl" was what Aunt 
Agatha Said. And poor Nelly for her part put up an- 
other prayer, speechless, in an agony — " God forgive 
us,^* she Said, in her innocent heart. 

But all at once both of them stopped prajlng, 
stopped weeping, and gave one simultaneous cry, that 
thrilled through the whole grey landscape. And this 
was why it was; — Hugh, a distant fignre on the 
road, had met the messenger, had tom open the pre- 
cious dispatch. It was too far off to teil them in 
words, or make any other intelligible sign. What he 
did was to fling his hat into the air and give a wild 
shout, which they saw rather than heard. Was it all 
well? Nelly went to the gate to meet him, and held 
by it, and Aunt Agatha came tottering downstairs. 
And what he did next was to tear down the road like 
a racehorse, the few country folks about it staring at 
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bim as if he were mad, — and to seize Nelly in bis 
arms in open daj, on the open road, and kiss her 
publiclj before Aunt Agatha, and Feggy, and all the 
World. "She said she would not mind," cried Hugh, 
breathless, Coming headlong into the garden, ^'as soon 
as we heard that Will was going to get well; and 
there's the despatch, Aunt Agatha, and Nelly is to be 
my wife." 

This was how two joyful events in the Ochterlony 
family intimated themselves at the same moment to 
Miss Seton and her astonished house 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

And this was how it all ended, so far as any end 
can be said to have come to any episode in human 
history. While Will was still onlj recovering — 
putting hid recoUections slowly together — and not 
very certain about them, what they were, Hugh and 
bis motber went tbrougb tbe preliminaries necessary to 
bave Mrs. Ocberlony's early marriage proved before tbe 
proper court — a proceeding whicb Mary did not 
sbrink from wben tbe time came tbat sbe could look 
calmly over tbe wbole matter, and decide upon tbe 
best course. Sbe was surprised to see ber own un- 
finisbed letter preserved so carefully in Hugb's pocket- 
book. "Put it in tbe fire," sbe said to bim, "it will 
only put US in mind of painful tbings if you keep it-,^' 
and it did not occur to Mary wby it was ''tbat ber son 
smiled and put it back in its place, and kissed ber 
band, wbicb bad grown tbin and wbite in ber long se- 
clusion. And tben be told ber of Nelly, and Mrs. 
Ocbterlony was glad — glad to tbe bottom of ber beart, 
and yet toucbed by a momentary pang for wbicb sbe 
was angry witb berself. He bad stood by ber so in all 
tbis time of trial, and now be was about to remove 
bimself a little, ever so little furtber ojff from ber, 
tbougb be was ber first-bom and ber pride; but tben 
sbe despised berself, wbo could grudge, even for balf a 
moment, bis reward to Hugb, and made baste to make 
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amends for it, even though he was unconscious of the 
offence. 

*'I always thought she should have been my child," 
Mary said, "the very first time I saw her. I had once 
one like her; and I hungered and thirsted for Nelly 
when I saw her first. I did not think of getting her 
like this. I will love her as if she were my own, 
Hugh." 

"And so she will be your own," said Hugh, not 
knowing the diflterence. And he was so happy that the 
sight of him made his mother happy, though she had 
care enough in the meantime for her individual share. 

For it may be supposed that Will, such a youth as 
he was, did not come out of his fever changed and 
like a little child. Such changes -are few in this world, 
and a great sickness is not of necessity a moral agent. 
When the first languor and comfort of his convalescence 
was over, his mind began to revive and to join things 
together, as was natural — and he did not know where 
or how he had broken off in the confused and darkling 
Story that retumed to his brain as he pondered. He had 
forgotten, or never understood about all that happened 
on the day he was taken ill, but yet a dreamy im- 
pression that some break had come to his plans, that 
there was some obstacle, something that made an end 
of his rights, as he still called them in his mind, 
hovered about his recollections. He was as frank and 
open as it was natura to his character to be, for the 
first few days after he began to recover, before he had 
made much progress with his recollections; and then he 
became moody and thoughtfril and perplexed, not know- 
ing how to piece the story out. This was perhaps, next 
to death itself, the thing which Mary had most dreaded, 
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and she saw that though hia sickness had bomi all but 
death, it had not dbanged the character or identity of 
the pale boy absorbed in bis own thoughts, uncom- 
manicating and unyielding, wbose weakness compelled 
bim to obey her like an Infant in every tbing extemtä, yet 
wbose beart gave ber no sncb obedience. It was as onlike 
Hugb^s frank exuberance of mind, and Islay^s steady 
but open sool, as could be conceived. Bat yet be was 
ber boy as mncb as eitber; as dear, perbaps even more 
bonnd to ber by tbe evil be bad tried to do, and by 
tbe snffering be bimself bad bome. And now sbe bad 
to tbink not only bow to remedy the wrong he bad 
attempted, and to put sncb barm ont of bis and every- 
body^s power, but to set the discord in bimself at rest, 
and to reconcile tbe jangled chords. It was tbis that 
gave ber a preoccupied look even while Hngb spoke 
to ber of all bis plans. It was more difßcnlt tban ap- 
pearing before tbe conrt, barder work perbaps tban 
anytbing she bad yet bad in ber bands to do — and 
bard as it was, it was she who had to seek the occasion 
and begin. 

Sbe had been sitting witb her boy, one winterly 
aftemoon, wben aU was qniet in the bouse — they 
were still in tbe lodging in Liverpool, not far from 
Mr. Penrose^s, to which Will had been removed wben 
bis illness began; be was not well enongb yet to be 
moved, and tbe doctors were afraid of cold, and very 
relnctant to send bim, in bis weak State, still fnrther 
to tbe north. She had been reading to bim, but be 
was evidently paying no attention to tbe reading, and 
sbe bad left off and began to talk, bat be bad been 
impatient of the talk. He lay on the sofa by the fire, 
witb bis pale head against tbe pillow, looking tbin. 
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spectral, and shadowy, and yet with a weight of weary 
thought upon bis overhanging brow, and in bis close 
compressed lips, wbicb grieved bis motber's beart. 

"Will," sbe Said suddenly, *'I sbould like to speak 
to you frankly about wbat you bave on your mind. 
You are tbinking of wbat bappened before you were 
taken ill?" 

"Yes," be said, tuming quickly upon ber bis great 
bollow eyes, sbining witb interest and snrprise; and 
tben be stopped sbort, and compressed bis upper lip 
again, and looked at ber witb a watcbful eye, conscious 
of tbe imperfection of bis own memory , and unwilling 
to commit bimself. 

"I will go over it all, tbat we may understand eacb 
otber,'^ said Mary, tbougb tbe effort made ber own 
cbeek pale. "You were told tbat I bad been married 
in India just before you were bom, and you ^ere led 
to believe tbat your brotbers were — were — illegiti- 
mate, and tbat you were your fatber's beir. I don^t 
know if tbey ever told you, my poor boy, tbat I bad 
been married in Scotland long before; at all events, 
tbey made you believe — " 

"Made me believe!" said Will, witb feverisb baste; 
" do people generally marry eacb otber more tban once ? 
I don't see bow you can say ^made me believe.'" 

"Well, Will, perbaps it seemed very clear as it was 
told to you," said Mary, witb a sigb; "and you bave 
even so mucb Warrant for your mistake, tbat your 
fatber too took fright, and tbougbt because everybody 
was dead tbat saw us married tbat we ougbt to be 
married again; and I yielded to bis wisb, tbougb I 
knew it was wrong. But it appears everybody was not 
dead; two people wbo were present bave come to ligbt 
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very unexpectedly, and we have applied to that Court 
— that new Court, you know, where they treat such 
things — to have my marriage proved, and Hugh's 
legitimacy declared. It will cost some money, and it 
will not be pleasant to me; but better that than that 
such a mistake should ever be possible again/* 

Will looked in his mother^s face, and knew and 
saw beyond all question that what she told him was 
absolute fact; not even truth, but fact; the sort oiP 
thing that can be proved by witnesses and established 
in law. His mouth which had been compressed so 
close, relaxed; his under lip drooped, his eyes hid 
themselves, as it were, under their lids. A sudden 
blank of mortification and humbled pride came over 
his soul. A mistake, simply a mistake, such a blunder 
as any fool might make, an error about simple facts 
which he might have set right if he had tried. And 
now for ever and ever he was nothing but the youngest 
son; doubly indebted to everybody belonging to him; 
indebted to them for forgiveness, forbearance, tender- 
ness, and Services of every kind. He saw it all, and 
his heart rose up against it; he had tried to wrong 
them, and it was his punishment that they forgave him. 
It all seemed so hopeless and useless to struggle against, 
that he tumed his face from the light, and feit as if it 
would be a relief if he could be able to be ill again, 
or if he had wounds that he could have secretly un- 
bound; so that he might get to die, and be covered 
over and abandoned, and have no more to bear. Such 
thoughts were about as foreign to Mrs. Ochterlony's 
mind as any human cogitations could be, and yet she 
divined them, as it were, in the greatness of her pity 
and love. 
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"Will," shesaid, speakin^ sofdy in the silence which 
had been unbroken for long, "I want you to think if 
this had been otberwise, wbat it would have been for 
me. I would have been a woman shut out from all 
good women. I would have been only all the more 
wicked and wretched that I had succeeded in conceal- 
ing my sin. You would have blushed for your mother 
whenever you had to name her name. You could not 
have kept me near you, because my presence would 
have shut against you every honest house. You would 
have been obliged to conceal me and my shame in the 
darkness — to cover me over in some grave with no 
name on it — to banish me to the *ends of the earth — " 

"Mother!" said Will, rising up in bis gaunt length 
and paleness on the sofa. He did not understand it. 
He saw her figure expanding, as it were, her eyes 
shining in the twilight like two great moumful staxs, 
the bot colour rising to her face, her voice labouring 
with an excitement which had been long pent up and 
found no Channel; and the thrill and jar in it of sup- 
pressed passion, made a thrill in bis heart. 

"And your father!" she went on, always with 
growing emotion, "whom you are all proud of, who 
died for bis duty and left bis name without a blot ; — 
he would have been an impostor like me, a man who 
had taken base advantage of a woman, and deceived 
all bis Mends, and done the last wrong to bis children, 
— we two that never wronged man nor woman, that 
would have given our lives any day for any one of 
you, — that is wbat you would have made us out!" 

"Mother!" said Will. He could not bear it any 
longer. His heart was up at last, and spoke. He 
came to her, crept to her in his weakness, and laid his 
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long feeble arms round her as bIio sat hiding her face. 
^'Mother! don't say ihat. I mnst have been mad. Not 
what / would have made you out — " 

"Oh, my poor Will, my boy, my darling!" said 
Mary, "not you — I never meant you!" 

And she clasped her boy close, and held him to 
her, not knowing what she meant. And then she 
roused herseif to sudden recollection of his feebleness, 
and took him back to his sofa, and brooded over him 
like a bird over her nest. And after awhile Islay came 
in, bringing fresh air and news, and a breath from the 
outer World. And poor WilPs heart being still so young, 
and having at last touched the depths, took a rebound 
and came up, not like, and yet not unlike the heart of 
a little child. From that time his moodiness, his heavy 
brow, his compressed lip, grew less apparent, and out 
of his long ponderings with himself there came sweeter 
fruits. He had been on the edge of a precipice, and 
he had not known it; and now that after the danger 
was over he had discovered that danger, such a thrill 
came over him as comes sometimes upon those who 
are the most foolhardy in the moment of peril. He 
had not seen the blackness of the pit nor the terror of 
it until he had escaped. 

But probably it was a relief to all, as it was a 
great relief to poor Will, when his doctor proposed a 
complete change for him, and a winter in the South. 
Mary had moved about very little since she brought 
her children home from India, and her spirit sank be- 
fore the thought of travel in foreign parts, and among 
unknown tongues. But she was content when she saw 
the light come back to her boy^s eye. And when he 
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was well enough to move, they went away* together, 
Will and his mother, Mary and her boy. He was the* 
one who needed her most. 

And when Hugb and Nelly were married, the Per- 
civals sent the little bride a present, very pretty, and 
of some value, which the Ochterlonys in general ac- 
cepted as a peace-offering. Winnie's letter which ac- 
companied it was not, however, very peaceful in its 
tone. "I daresay you think yonrself very happy, my 
dear," Winnie wrote, "but I would not advise you to 
calculate upon too mach happiness. I don^t know if 
we were ever meant for that. Mary,' who is the best 
woman among us, has had a terrible deal of tronble; 
and I, whom perhaps yon will think one of the worst, 
have not been let ojff any more than Mary. I wonder 
often, for my part, if there is any meaning at all in it. 
I am not sure that I think there is. And you may 
teil Mrs. Kirkman so if you like. My love to Aunt 
Agatha, and if you like you can kiss Hugh for me. 
He always was my favourite among all the boys." 

Poor Aunt Agatha heard this letter with a sigh. 
She Said, "My dear love, it is only Winnie's way. She 
always liked to say stränge things, but she does not 
think like that" And perhaps on the whole it was 
Aunt Agatha that was worst off in the end. She was 
left alone when the young creatures paired, as was na- 
tural, in the spring; and when the mother Mary went 
away with her boy. Aunt Agatha had no child left to 
devote herseif to; and it was very silent in theCottage, 

* They went to San Remo, If any one would like to know, for no par- 
ticnlar reason that I can toll, ezcept that the beloved phyaician, Dr. An- 
tonio, has thrown the ahield of his protection over that picturesque little 
place, with its golden orange groves and its delicions sea. 
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where ehe sat for hours with nothing more companion- 
able than the Henri-Deux wäre, Francis Odbterlony^s 
gift, before her eyes. And Sir Edward was very infirm 
that year. Bat yet Miss Seton found a consolation 
tbat few people would have tbought of in the Henri 
Deux, and before tbe next winter Maiy was to como 
bome. And sbe bad always ber poor people and ber 
letters, and tbe Kirtell singing softly under its dewy 
braes. 



THE END. 
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